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FOREWORD 
exe) 
THE TRILOGY OF “THE THINKER” 


“The Ninth Thermidor,” a romance, forms the first part of 
a historical trilogy, which embraces the period between the years 
1793 and 1821. Fragments of this romance appeared jin 
1921-22 in the Annales Contemporaines. ‘The same magazine 
had previously offered the hospitality of its.pages to the conclud- 
ing part of “The Thinker”: “Saint Helena, Little Island,” 
which is of no great length. ‘The second and central volume 
of the trilogy will probably be published about 1924-25. With- 
out this part, I fear the reader will have difficulty in judging of 
the whole, as many chapters, episodes and characters in “The 
Ninth Thermidor” may appear unnecessary and introduced use- 
lessly by the author; they are, however, closely connected with 
the second volume. ‘The real picture of the revolutionary epoch 
is only sketched in this part. 

The sources for the historical and social parts of “The 
Thinker” are taken from the material found in state libraries 
(chiefly inthe Paris National libraries) and in Museums (Carna- 
valet, Hétel des Invalides, Malmaison and Conciergerie) and 
also from various private communications, both oral and written, 
to which I have had access.1_ For my interpretation of histori- 
cal events and the characters of historical personages I have, of 
course, “documentary justification.” But there are no docu- 
ments, and nobody has precise information that can possess any 
binding force. 


1Much information concerning this epoch 1793-1821, and of the 
various actors who took part in it, has been kindly shared with me by 
many people who are in possession of it, either through their scientific 
researches (of these I feel bound to mention Fréderic Masson), owing to 
their political and official positions, or from their family archives and 


traditions, 
Vv 
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In the mysterious drama to which this work is devoted, the 
limits of the understanding of so-called historical authenticity 
are especially observable. ‘The “Ninth Thermidor” is unques- 
tionably one of the greatest events in the history of the world. 
It might be supposed that in such a case the most minute details 
could be accurately explained and established. In reality, how- 
ever, a whole series of episodes of this tragedy—even its chief 
dramatic scene—is plunged for ever in the most impenetrable 
mystery. What was it that really happened during the night 
preceding the tenth Thermidor in the Paris Hotel de Ville, when 
Robespierre was found lying on the floor with his jaw-bone shat- 
tered by a shot? This nobody knows and nobody will ever 
know. Fora writer of romance, like myself, it would be, from 
a psychological point of view, of the most immense importance 
to clear up the question whether Robespierre shot himself, or 
whether he was shot by another. A number of historians, with 
Thiers at their head, give the first version; but Louis Blanc, 
Michelet, Ernest Hamel, de Lescure, Duruy deny this, and 
maintain the second theory. ‘The testimony of “eye-witnesses” 
is confused; the reports of the newspapers are contradictory. 
The accounts given by Bochard, the concierge of the Hétel de 
Ville, and by the gendarme Méda, the supposed murderer, are 
evidently lies and absurdities. The protocol of the doctors Ver- 
ger and Marriga, who attended to Robespierre’s wounds, are in 
accord neither with the first nor with the second version. And 
the tragic document from the collection of Jubinal de Saint- 
Albera—the summons to the commune to rise—which was com- 
posed in the Hotel de Ville during the night of the tenth 
Thermidor, and was evidently being signed at the very moment 
of the fall of the Hétel de Ville, bears the first two letters of 
Robespierre’s name and is stained with somebody’s blood (evi- 
dently the blood of the dictator himself). With some imagina- 
tion this ominous document ? can be made to conform with both 


1 Georges Duruy very justly calls this page, written with a shaky hand 
that seems almost to be in convulsions, and which commences with the 
words “Courage, Patriotes,’ the most tragic document of all that exist in 
the world. 
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the one and the other version. Hollard says it is impossible to 
decide which of the two versions is in accordance with the truth, 
and he modestly adds: “Jl west rien de plus honorable pour un 
hustorien que de dire: ‘Je ne sais pas” In comparison with 
these astonishing facts of what account are accidental inaccura- 
cies in the artistic works of one or other of the writers of histori- 
cal romances? 

The general title of the Trilogy is taken from the chimera 
Le Penseur (otherwise called Le Diable Penseur) which is on 
the summit of the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2022 with funding from 
Kahle/Austin Foundation 


https://archive.org/details/ninththermidorO000unse 
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PROLOGUE 


NDREY KUCHKOV, a young Russian, was very 
A much delighted with the capital of King Philip Au- 
gustus’s Kingdom. Paris appeared to be smaller and 

poorer than Kuchkov’s own native town, Kiev, more especially 
at that time, as the lands of Kiev had not been desolated by the 
Prince of Suzdal, Andrey Bogoliubski. In many ways the two 
capitals were much alike; they had the same clear sky, so change- 
able and many-hued, the same abundance of gardens and 
churches, the inhabitants had the same gay manners, there were 
similar verdant hills surrounding the cities: the green knolls of 
the Montmartre Abbacy and the Pechersky Monastery were 
somewhat alike. Life in Paris was much safer than life was 
in Kiev. The French capital was not threatened by the raids 
of nomad tribes from the steppes, nor by the other immemorial 
foes of Kiev—the hordes of Suzdal and Vladimir. It is true, 
under the rule of their present Grand Prince Sviatoslav the lands 
of Kiev had been able to repose, for some time from wars and 
invasions, but the inhabitants of Kiev had still fresh in their 
memory the heavy tribute that Iaroslav Iziaslavich had levied on 
the town, and which all—the abbots, the priests, the monks, the 
nuns, the Catholics, the Jews, and the guests within the town 
gates—had been obliged to pay. They also still remembered the 
sack of Kiev by Andrey Bogoliubski, when all the people sighed 
with anguish in inconsolable grief and shed unceasing tears. 
And now—may God forbid it!—any year the godless Khan 
Gzak, or the Khan Konchak—the thrice accursed—might fall 
upon them, or it might be Rostislav of Smolensk, or perchance 
even the Great Prince Vsevolod of Suzdal himself, who might 
raid their country. In Paris foreign invasions had long been 
forgotten. The town had grown, flourished and was famous 


for its science, the renown of the Parisian great scholars was 
I 
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noised abroad in the whole world, and even in far distant 
Russia the names of Adam Petit-Pont, Peter the Devourer, Peter 
the Singer and especially of the famous Abelard were not un- 
known. Young Andrey Kuchkovy was heartily glad that Prince 
Sviatoslav Vsevolodovich had sent him to the Paris University 
to learn Latin wisdom: trivium, quadrivium, physica, leges, dec- 
retum and sacra pagina. 

In Paris Andrey Kuchkov had a distant relative, an old uncle, 
who had left Kiev in the suite of Anna Jaroslavovna, when she 
had married the French King Henri I. But this relative, a fa- 
mous warrior and crusader, was no longer able to speak the Rus- 
sian language. He gave Andrey Kuchkov a cordial welcome and 
during the first days of his stay he took him round the French 
capital. He showed him palatium insigne—the Palace of Philip 
Augustus which was situated on the very banks of the river at « 
the eastern corner of L’Ile de la Cité.t| Andrey Kuchkov ad- 
mired the fortifications of the Palace, the King’s private apart- 
ment that was thickly strewn with soft straw on which Philip 
Augustus, who loved luxury, could rest, and the sumptuous bath- 
room with its gilded and painted vaults, where twice a year— 
at Christmas and Easter—the French Queen used to have a bath. 
The vaults under the Palace, called the Conciergerie, pleased 
him too. 

His relative also showed Andrey the environs of the town, 
the rich right bank of the Seine where the King was having 
the new Palace of the Louvre built, and the vineyards on the 
left bank, where in their midst, on the summit of the hill of 
Sainte Geneviéve, the famous Paris University was situated. 
And then the warrior took Kuchkov to see the chief wonder of 
the capital: the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris, a building 
which had only recently been commenced by the architect Maurice 
de Sally, and was already almost finished. 

On their way they stopped to look at a spectacle that the 
young Russian was unaccustomed to see. To the north of the 
island on a square pile of wood and straw, as high as a man, 


1JIt is the present Palais de Justice. 
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three wizards, one witch, two Mussulmans, two Jews and one 
cagot were being burnt alive. Although this sight was very 
terrible, Andrey Kuchkov found it interesting. In Kiev nobody 
had ever been burnt alive, and but few were hanged. The 
punishment was usually drowning, confiscation of property, or 
a simple fine in money. ‘The warrior explained to the young 
man that the property of those who were burnt would be seized 
by the King’s Treasury, and he praised the wise French policy 
of King Philip Augustus, whose father, the late King Louis VII, 
had been distinguished by great kindness. He was pleased with 
all unbelievers, he did not like to have wizards burnt, and he 
had therefore left an empty Treasury. Andrey Kuchkov did 
not agree, however, with the views of his relative. Iaroslav the 
Wise had given to the Kiev lands quite other instructions. 

When the wind that blew from the River Seine brought 
the smell of burnt flesh and sulphur, and the executioner, le 
tourmenteur juré du Roy, took a shovel and began to scatter 
the ashes in all directions, they went farther. Andrey Kuchkov 
was very anxious to see the Cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Paris, and he was also a little afraid that he would find this 
Cathedral finer than the Church of Saint Sophia, which the 
Grand Prince Iaroslav the Wise had built in Kiev. However, 
it turned out that the two temples were quite dissimilar. Both 
were rarely beautiful, but the Kiev Church was light and at- 
tractive while the Paris Cathedral was gloomy and terrible: 
they were like day and night. Andrey Kuchkov stood a long 
time lost in admiration before the Cathedral of Notre Dame de 
Paris. And then he went with the warrior and his friend, an 
aged, kind-hearted monk, to a neighbouring tavern to sup. 

A strange-looking man of about sixty was seated in the tavern 
before the hearth; he was clad in a short black jerkin; he wore 
a sword at his side, but no dagger; he was in high boots, but with- 
out the long knightly hose; he had a moustache, but no beard; he 
might have been a knight, but was none, he was also no ordinary 
citizen, nor was he one of the clergy. He sat sipping wine, 
gazing meditatively at the glowing spit on which a swan was be- 
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ing roasted. He had a strange, weary, dark, yellow face, and 
cold grey eyes with no kindness in them. ‘The monk knew this 
man and he whispered to his companions that by profession he 
was a master-sculptor of some dark origin: perhaps even a con- 
vers \—however, possibly he was no convers—but in any case 
he was a craftsman of great skill, and a very learned man. 
The most celebrated doctors both of the realistic and the nom- 
inalistic doctrines, when they met him in a tavern, loved to talk 
with him on serious questions. 

The monk introduced his companions to the sculptor, and they 
all sat down together round the hearth. ‘The warrior informed 
them that the young foreigner had come from the distant land 
which was the native country of the late Queen Anna. ‘The 
sculptor had heard and read of that country, and of the fine cap- 
ital which in Arabic manuscripts was called Kuyaba and which a 
Latin traveller had called Chyve, emula sceptri Constantenopoli- 
tani, clarissimum decus Grecie. Andrey Kuchkov was very 
much flattered by this praise of his native town and he described 
Kiev as enthusiastically as he could; its beauty and its wealth, 
its thirty churches and its seven hundred chapels; the metropoli- 
tan see of Saint Sophia; the Church of the Holy Virgin of the 
Desyatinnaya; the golden roofs of the St. Michael Monastery, 
and the upper town with its Golden, Lyadscky and Jewish gates; 
Taroslav’s Great Palace; the commercial quarter, Podol; the 
green Klov hills on the other side of the Kreschata River, and 
the luxurious gardens on the banks of the most beautiful river in 
the world. ‘The sculptor and the monk listened attentively 
though they could understand with difficulty the young man’s 
strange pronunciation of the Latin language and his accentuated 
os. In the meantime the warrior had ordered supper as it was 
already late—four o'clock in the afternoon. ‘The Parisians 
dined in the morning about ten. ‘The supper was quite a simple 
one: three soups (in honour of the Holy Trinity)—of rice, of 
beetroot and of almond milk; a saffron pie with eggs, another 
pie of mushrooms, two dishes of fish, one of salt-water and the 


1A Jew who had been converted to Christianity. 
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inion, or 
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other of fresh-water fish, mutton under a mustard sauce, a 
roasted swan, two different sorts of salad, five varieties of 
Chartres tarts and a light dessert—isswe de table. Andrey 
Kuchkov found that in Paris they did not eat much, but what 
they ate was good. ‘They only ate the fish, the meat and the 
sweets with their hands; for the soup, spoons were served—a 
novelty in those days. “The host brought in several bottles and 
offered his guests both Paris and Greek wines, and also the sweet 
drink of the Holy Land. 

After the first course, out of propriety the monk, addressing 
himself to the sculptor, began a learned conversation which 
touched upon frincipia essendi and principia cognoscendi. He 
cited Johannes Scotus Erigena, Saint Anselm and Bernard of 
Chartres. Andrey Kuchkov listened with reverence, the war- 
rior with fear, and the sculptor with a smile. 

“Mundus nec invalida senectute decrepitus, nec supremo obitu 
dissolvendus, exemplari suo eterno eternatur,? the monk con- 
cluded with conviction. 

The sculptor was not to be outdone and capped this quotation 
with another. He saw less error in the teaching of the nom- 
inalists than in the doctrine of the realists, and he placed Roscel- 
linus of Compiégne higher than the authors to whom the monk 
had referred; besides, he did not rate Roscellinus very high 
and he said that the disputes of the great teachers only made his 
head ache and caused him to have strange dreams. Solomon 
the Wise says enigmatically: “Multas curas sequuntur somnia, et 
in multis sermonibus inventetur stultitia.” 

The warrior, who was tired of Latin quotations, now turned 
the conversation on military and political themes. Sensational 
news had arrived recently from the East: the great Mussulman 
hero and famous commander the Sultan Salahed din Yusuf ibn 
Ayub, who in Europe went by the name of Saladin, had died 
suddenly in Damascus. 

“The right hand of the Lord has smitten this infidel!” the 
monk said, as he refilled their tankards with wine. “Had he not 
been there the Holy Land would now have belonged to us, and 
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not to the Mussulmans. His brute force triumphed over our 
righteous work.” 

The sculptor smiled and drained his cup. But the warrior, 
who had taken part in the third Crusade, struck his fist on the 
table and exclaimed that though Saladin was an infidel and he 
would be burnt in hell, still a second fine fellow like him could 
not be found in the whole world. 

“We have none equal to him in prowess and in the arts of 
war,” he said enthusiastically, and with the impartiality of an 
old soldier he began to recount some of the wonders of Saladin’s 
great deeds, who had united under his rule Syria, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, and who had wanted to conquer Constantinople, 
Italy, France and the whole world. 

“He wanted to conquer the whole world,” the sculptor re- 
peated. “Quid est quod fuit? Ipsum quod futurum est... . 
Alexander and Cesar also wanted to do so. . .” 

“And they conquered it!” the warrior exclaimed. 

“Almost. Not quite,” the sculptor corrected. 

The monk sighed, and said that when on his death-bed Saladin 
had ordered the emirs to carry a piece of black cloth through 
the streets of Damascus, and to proclaim on all sides for the 
edification of the Mussulmans: “This is all that Saladin the 
Ruler of the World takes with him into the earth.” 

The warrior, a man well on in years, became pensive, but 
young Kuchkov, who was tired of remaining silent, began in 
his turn to boast that in his country there was also a powerful 
prince, Andrey Bogoliubski, a bad and cruel man, but one who 
was very skilful in the arts of war, and who had also wanted 
to conquer the whole earth, and he had really united the Rus- 
sian lands: he had laid waste and humiliated Kiev, and he had 
subjugated the Princes of Smolensk, Tchernigov, Volhynia, 
Polotsk, Novgorod, Riazan and Murom. 

“And what was the end of this Scythian Cesar?” the sculptor 
asked with curiosity. 

“He was killed,’ Andrey replied joyfully. “He angered 
God by his austerity, and the people would no longer submit to 
his power. QOne dark night twenty men burst into his room. 
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The Prince rushed to his sword, but his steward, Ambol, had 
removed it from the Prince’s bedchamber the evening before 
and Andrey Bogoliubski was killed by my kinsman Yakim 
Kuchkov.” 

“There is an adage in the East,” the sculptor said with a low 
laugh: “‘A sheep went to get horns and returned without 
horns and without ears.” Multas curas sequuntur somnia. .. . 
This eternal sleep has cost men much blood and will still cost 
them much blood, more than flows in thy great rivers, young 
Russian. Quid est quod fuit? Ipsum quod futurum est. ‘The 
imagination of the Creator is great but not infinite. The only 
thing that is infinite in the world is man’s stupidity. Et laudavi 
magis mortuos, quam viventes, et feliciorem utroque judicave, 
qui necdum natus est, nec vidit mala que sub sole fiunt.” 

He took from his pocket a small phial and began counting out 
drops into a glass of water. “Then he mixed it and drank it off. 

“Thou art surely drinking poison, dark disciple of Solomon 
the All-Wise?” the monk said jokingly, and he looked curiously 
at the phial. 

“No, these drops are djulakh, the elixir of life. I learned its 
recipe in Krabadin, the book written by the wise physician 
Sabura-ben-Sachem.” 

“In our years cures are useful,” the monk said approvingly. 
“T also cure myself as well as I can: conjurationibus, potionibus, 
verbis, herbis et lapidibus. I have heard that the eastern physi- 
cians have drops that cause men’s desires to be realized.” 

“What is it that thou desirest?” 

“T?” asked the monk, and he thought for a momnt. “TI wish 
to live till the day when the might of the Infidel shall be broken, 
and the Holy Land shall be ours for evermore, and that our 
great Church shall triumph over the whole earth. I want to 
equal in piety the most pious. I want, following in the footsteps 
of the wise teachers, to refute in a learned book the sad errors 
of the nominalists.” 

“And I want,” said the warrior, “to live long—as long as 
my hands are capable of holding a sword. I want to exceed the 
bravery of Conrad de Montferrant, I want to unseat Richard 
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Cceur de Lion with my lance in a tourney. I desire that after 
a noble life the Lord should send me an honourable death in a 
combat with the Saracens in a true and holy cause.” 

“And I want,” cried Andrey Kuchkov, who had had time to 
drink much wine, “TI want first of all to attain your Latin wis- 
dom: trivium, quadrivium, physica, leges, decretum and sacra 
pagina. I want to eclipse the learning of your most renowned 
teachers. I want also to defeat thee, warrior, in a tourney after 
thou hast unseated Richard Coeur de Lion; and then I want to 
lay down all my fame at the feet of a fair-haired damsel, who 
dwells on the banks of the Borisfen, in the attic of the merchant 
Kosnyachk’s house.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the warrior, laughing, and he poured out 
for the youth and for himself bumpers of Greek wine. “Well, 
master, and what dost thou want?” 

“JT want nothing,” answered the sculptor slowly. “In my 
youth I had many desires, many more than thou hast, stripling. 
A year ago I had only one desire left: to finish a statue—the 
work of my whole life. Last week I touched it with my chisel 
for the last time. Now I wish for nothing more.” 

“Where is this statue?” the monk, the warrior and Andrey 
Kuchkov asked with one voice. 

The sculptor opened the casement and pointed with his hand 
to the top of Notre Dame de Paris. 

“There!”? he said impressively. 

“Thou mightest take us to see it!” the monk said out of 
politeness, though after his copious supper he was none too 
anxious to mount the steep steps of the cathedral. “The monk’s 
companions joined in his request. “The sculptor nodded 
assent. “The warrior called their host and settled the reckon- 
ing. 

“All honour to thee, great master,” the monk said, “that thou 
usest the talent God has given thee on-+such a pious work. 
‘Therefore thy name shall ever live for future generations. For 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris is eternal.” 

“TI have not engraved my name on the statue,” the sculptor 
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answered slowly. “It will be forgotten the day after my 
death.” 

“Why not?” the monk remarked reproachfully. “When peo- 
ple marvel at thy work, they will ask: ‘How is it we know not 
the name of the pious craftsman?’ ” 

“No,” the sculptor answered sharply, “those who see my 
statue will not ask that.” 

The warrior put the change in his pouch. ‘They left the tav- 
ern and crossed the place in the direction of the cathedral. At 
the door leading to the tower stairs a decrepit old beggar woman 
was seated on a stool. Mumbling with her toothless lips, she 
droned in a quavering voice a sort of song. ‘The face and the 
dress of the ancient beldame were of the same grey hue as the 
colour of the stones of the church walls. The sculptor stopped 
beside her. The old woman continued to drone: 

“Pur Kei nus laissum damagier? 
Metum nus fors de lor dangier; 
Nus sumes homos cum il sunt; 
Tex membres avum cum il ont, 
Et altrest grams cors avumy, 

Et altretant sofrir poum, 

Ne nus faut fors cuer sulement 

Alium nus par serement... + 


The sculptor smiled as he gazed at the old hag. Suddenly a 
look of horror came into his eyes. He hastily entered the side 
door of the cathedral. Holding on to the thin iron rod of the 
balustrade, they began to ascend the narrow winding stair with 
steps broadening to one side which led up the tower. The sculp- 
tor went on in front, treading heavily and boldly. The wind- 
ing staircase was lighter when they approached a loophole, and 
then it became darker again and more terrible. When they 
reached a light landing-place they stopped to take breath. 

“Thou workest high up, master,” the monk said as he wiped 
his brow with the sleeve of his cassock. 


2 The Beggar’s song is taken from Le Roman de Rou of the Normandy poet 
Robert Vasa of the twelfth century. Its transcription into modern French 
will be found in the last chapter of “The Ninth Thermidor.’—Author, 
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“T am, therefore, nearer heaven,” the sculptor replied. 

His voice sounded hollow in this stone pipe. ‘They went on 
through a dark winding, windowless passage and came out on 
a gallery. The sunlight blinded them. Andrey Kuchkov - 
shouted with delight. Beneath them lay the Ie de la Cité. 
Beyond the river were green vineyards and golden cornfields. 

The sculptor went up to the parapet of the gallery. Something 
covered with linen rested upon it. 

“Show us, show us thy creation!” the monk said, breathing 
heavily. 

The piece of grey linen fell down. 

A stone monster was seated on the parapet. 

The monk, the warrior and Kuchkov gazed at it long in silence. 

“He is too terrible,” Andrey said at last. 

“What is itthen? A horrid and hooked-nosed beast?” the per- 
plexed warrior asked without removing his eyes from the statue. 

“The Thinker,” the sculptor replied slowly, “the Devil- 
thinker.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the monk. “What has the devil to 
do in sucha place? Hast no fear of God!” 

It was evident the sculptor did not hear the words of his 
companions. 

“No, brother, thou didst wrong to chisel this!”” the monk said 
reproachfully. “This is mockery and a sin.” 

“Not mockery,” the sculptor answered in a hollow voice. 
*T would not laugh at myself.” 

“How terrible he is!”” Kuchkov said again. ‘“‘Lips like a fe- 
rocious beast. And what eyes! His tongue lolling out with 
delight! What makes him rejoice?” 

The young Russian looked in the direction on which the 
soulless eyes of the devil were fixed. On the opposite side of 
the island, people were hurrying about. They were taking the 
remains of the pile of wood asunder. 

“Sin, sin, brother,” the monk repeated reproachfully. “A good 
Catholic would not have made such a statue. The Lord has given 
thee wisdom and has sent thee talents and science to no purpose.” 

The sculptor did not say a word in answer. 
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CHAPTER I 


Zorich sent a very young man, named Staal, from his es- 
tate at Shklov, on an important mission to Petersburg. 

Count Simon Govrilovich Zorich, one of Catherine’s dis- 
carded favourites, was by origin a Serb. His real surname was 
Neranchichev, but he had been adopted by his uncle, Maxim 
Zorich, had emigrated to Russia and had fought bravely in the 
Russian army, in both the Seven Years’ and the Turkish wars. 
At the battle of the Speckled Tomb he was taken prisoner by 
the Turks, who carried him off to Constantinople, where he was 
imprisoned in Iedi-Kule or the fortress of the seven towers. It 
was Zorich’s fate to experience many hardships in his stormy 
youth—in Serbia, in the campaigns and while working as a 
slave during his imprisonment with the Turks. When at last 
he was liberated, and rewarded with the Cross of St. George 
(he was one of the first to receive that decoration), it happened 
quite accidentally that he fell under the eyes of Potemkin, whose 
attention was attracted by the unusual beauty of the young Serb. 
At that time Prince Gregory Potemkin no longer occupied the 
post of the Empress’s favourite. His successor to that duty was 
Zavadovsky. Potemkin heartily disliked his successors, who 
tried by following his example to take part in the affairs of 
State. At sight of Zorich the Prince had suddenly—as always 
—an idea that pleased him: to advance the young Serbian officer 
as a candidate for the first place in the Russian Empire. All 
the indispensable steps were taken without any delay; the neces- 
sary instructions were sent to Countess Bruce—and in a very 
short time Simon Zorich became the Empress Catherine’s offi- 


cial lover. This occurred in the interval between the time 
13 
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when the former theatre prompter Zavadovsky and the retired 
Polish tenor Korsak were in favour. Distinctions were show- 
ered on him. On the anniversary of the Coronation day 
Zorich was awarded the rank of Major-General, and he was 
made a Cornet of the Horse-Guard Corps; then he received a 
diamond star, aglets, a sword, plumes, studs and buckles; then the 
Maltese order of Saint John, an enormous house near the Win- 
ter Palace, three hundred thousand roubles, the magnificent 
Shklov estate with its sixteen thousand souls that had belonged 
to Prince Chartorisky, and an estate in Poland, in the Vitebsk 
province of the Polotsk Government. Besides this he was ap- 
pointed President of the “Free-Economical Society.” Foreign 
monarchs also did not leave the services of Simon Zorich with- 
out recognition: the King of Poland bestowed on him the Order 
of the White Eagle, and the Swedish monarch gave him the 
Order of the Swords. 

Zorich, however, was in favour not more than a year. When 
he noticed the coolness of the Empress he was horror-stricken 
and heart-broken; he set it all down to Potemkin’s intrigues and 
wanted to send him a challenge, but in the end he restrained 
himself and left Tsarskoe Selo and Peterhof, which treated him 
now with indifference, and betook himself to his Shklov estate 
to remain there for ever. At first—though not for long—he 
was exceedingly troubled at the wreck of his career at Court. 
The post he had occupied had pleased him. Besides, he consid- 
ered that at the time of his dismissal he had been somewhat 
wronged. It is true the square snuff-box set with diamonds, and 
the golden belt made of a pound of pure gold studded with 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five diamonds and two hundred 
and thirty-nine emeralds, were both fine; but the title of Count 
which was conferred on Zorich did not satisfy him at all. He 
knew that the hereditary Russian aristocracy looked ironically on 
this funny German title, which was quite unknown in Russia 
in olden days, and they had laughed very much at Boris Shere- 
metiev who, a descendant of Andrei Kobyla’s, and one who was 
in no way inferior in distinction to the oldest princely houses, 
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had nevertheless been the first to agree to spoil his ancient name 
with this appellation of Peter’s days, and one which had each 

time to be confirmed by the German Emperor. 

Zorich had also received much less money or landed and other 
property than the Orlovs and Potemkin. ‘This, however, did 
not distress him very much. Zorich was not avaricious, and he 
was quite ignorant of the value of money. Boundlessly gener- 
ous and prodigal, notwithstanding his great wealth, he was al- 
ways in want and he had numerous debts. 

Count Zorich, whose mind could not easily distinguish the 
difference between good and evil, was by nature an exceedingly 
kind-hearted man. He loved Russia very much, with that spe- 
cial love with which Russia is loved by some naturalized for- 
eigners. Having succeeded with one bound in attaining great 
rank in the service of the State, the Count felt the need of 
showing his gratitude to his new country. As Zorich was fond 
of young people, besides being greatly bored in Shklov, he ar- 
rived one joyful summer morning at the decision—regardless 
of any expenses it might entail—of founding on his estate a 
model college for the sons of poor noblemen and civil servants. 
Such a college (it afterwards developed into the Moscow Cadet 
School) was really opened by him on the twenty-fourth of 
November, 1778, the name-day of the Empress. ‘The whole 

_establishment was got up by Zorich with great luxury. At- 
tached to the college there was a riding-school, a large zoologi- 
cal museum and a library, which he had bought from Samoilov 
for the fabulously high price of eight thousand roubles, and 
there was also a picture gallery containing works by Rubens, 
Teniers and Veronese. As his chief assistant in the management 
of the college he appointed a Frenchman—de Salmorona; most 
of the masters were also foreigners. The College soon became 
very famous. As long as Zorich had money he did not grudge 
any outlay for his foster-children. When, however, Count 
Zorich had lost at cards, his pupils remained without sweets and 
pocket-money, and the teachers without their salaries. But 
neither the pupils nor the teachers were angry with the Count. 
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This man of loose character was so handsome, and so disarm- 
ingly kind, that all sins were forgiven him. Besides, in those 
days the circumstances of his career did not arouse any consid- 
erable condemnation. 

The Prize-day of the year 1792 was celebrated with special 
pomp. At that time the new houses were nearly finished. In 
an imposing crescent of about four hundred feet in length the 
new three-storied stone college buildings rose on the left bank 
of the river Dnieper. Nota Notkin, Count Zorich’s minister of 
finance, had been able to obtain a large sum of money for the 
Count, and new gala uniforms had been made for the scholars. 
In the spacious court-yard of the College, where on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays military exercises took place, the four squadrons 
of the school were drawn up: the Cuirassiers in straw-coloured 
jackets, the Hussars in light blue uniforms, the Grenadiers in 
dark blue, and the Chasseurs in light green tunics. “The stand- 
ards waved prettily in the wind displaying the arms of the 
Shklov Countship painted on satin, and at the moment when 
Zorich appeared in the front, three volleys were discharged from 
four two-pound howitzers. ‘The numerous guests who ar- 
rived from all parts of the neighbourhood, were delighted; and 
more than anyone else Count Simon Govrilovich Zorich beamed 
on all around. | 

Among his pupils who finished their studies in the year 1792, 
there was one whom the Count was especially fond of, and for 
whom he entertained great hopes. “This young man was called 
Staal. He was not of Russian origin, and like Zorich himself, 
of a somewhat dim descent, and like Zorich too, he was singu- 
larly handsome. 

Count Zorich was very anxious to arrange the most brilliant 
future for his favourite pupil. One day a strange project en- 
tered his mind. ‘Thinking of what would be the greatest luck 
that could fall to young Staal’s lot, he naturally arrived at the 
conclusion that was suggested by all the experiences of his own 
life. The most happy and brilliant fate would await the young 
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man in the event of his being able to become the lover of the 
Empress Catherine. 

In general the Count’s thoughts were not very numerous, 
and they were therefore very precious to him. From that mo- 
ment his duty, his one object in life, appeared to him quite clear: 
it consisted in doing Staal the same service that Potemkin had 
rendered him. Besides, if his project succeeded he, Zorich, in 
his quality of preceptor and advisor to the Empress’s favourite, 
might become the master of the Russian Empire—and then 
doubtless he would be awarded the princely title. 

There was nothing impossible in this project. In his day 
Simon Zorich had had several hundred sweethearts—from the 
Russian Empress to Serbian and Shklov women, and he was 
therefore convinced that he knew woman’s nature thoroughly. 
He knew Catherine’s especially well. It’ was quite clear to him 
that with the old Empress the time was past for giant athletes 
such as the Orlovs and Potemkin; or for beautifully statuesque 
men like himself or Korsakov. The time of the boys had ar- 
rived. Lensky was only twenty-six when he died. When 
Plato Zubov entered the service he was only twenty-two. Plato’s 
brother Valerian was scarcely eighteen. For this reason young 
Staal could not have been more appropriate. His mysterious 
descent would also be no obstacle. Zorich knew that Catherine, 
like the greater number of the Russian monarchs of the Ro- 
manoy, and still more of the Holstein-Gottorp dynasty, was 
rather afraid of the hereditary Russian aristocracy, although she 
also took pains to be in their good graces. Of all the number- 
less favourites of the Empress it was only Vasilchikov who could 
boast of being a descendant of Rurik, and Mamonov, too, was 
a scion of a good Russian race. 

It was worse that Staal had a foreign name. Catherine II, 
being a German, tried to place only true-bred Russians in the 
most prominent offices of the State. But even in this respect 
there were consolatory precedents: Poniatowski and Korsak were 
Poles; Zorich, himself, had been born in Serbia, and at one mo- 
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ment a German, Manteuffel, had been much spoken of as a seri- 
ous candidate for the post of favourite; he, it appeared, had re- 
fused it! ‘The honour had been offered”—this case was dis- 
cussed with astonishment in the Hermitage Palace. 

Thanks to his connexions with Petersburg and Tsarskoe Selo, 
Zorich was quite conversant with all that took place at Court, 
and he knew all the Court intrigues. Out of old friendship 
Pestel, the director of the Post Office, used to send him copies 
of the most amusing letters that passed through the control of 
the Black Cabinet. These copies, on sheets of greyish gold- 
edged paper with a watermark representing a lion, a Knight and 
the device “Pro Patria,” were very useful to Zorich. ‘The gen- 
eral picture of the conditions at Court appeared to be not un- 
favourable: several influential personages, who were on bad 
terms with the Zubovs, would be only too ready to support the 
candidature of any rival of the arrogant boys. Count Zorich 

sent by sure means many pertinent inquiries to several well- 
informed people in Petersburg. The replies he received from 
them were also favourable. His friends, however, warned 
Zorich that the preliminary examination for the post was much 
more difficult in the Hermitage. “The examination, as his 
friends wrote to Zorich, took place no longer at Countess 
Bruce’s but at Miss Protasov’s. Her post at Court was well 
known to all the courtiers, but nobody had ever been able to in- 
vent a suitable title for it; even Byron, afterwards in the cele- 
brated verses in “Don Juan” not venturing to name the duties 
of Miss Protasov in the coarse English language, took advantage 
of the French word Péprouveuse. In general his friends ad- 
vised Zorich to try his luck, and pointed out to him a plan of 
action, promising on their part to support him wherever they 
could. On the receipt of this information Count Simon de- 
cided definitely to send Staal to Petersburg at the beginning of 
winter. 


CHAPTER II 


T is not easy to analyse the confusion that exists in the 
| mind and soul of a young man of eighteen, especially if 

that young man is not stupid, but a proud, egoistical youth: 
who finds no satisfaction for his pride and egoism in the sur- 
roundings in which most young men just emerging from child- 
hood are usually situated. Freedom is near, but it has not been 
attained as yet—and the proximity of freedom only intoxicates 
and befogs the soul. “The choice of a future career has not 
been made, but it must be chosen—and not at some time or 
other, but at once, and not for a term, but for ever. 

In these happy and painful years not much is really clear. 
The one thing which is quite clear is that the life of the present 
day is not real life: it is so-so, it is temporary, it will soon pass. 
The real, the new life is not at all like this one, it is not an 
everyday, but an extraordinary, a beautiful, though it may be 
an unhappy, perhaps even a tragic life, that lies ahead. It is 
only unknown if it will come of itself—or must something be 
done to make it approach? If something must be done, what is 
it? . . . This blissful faith in some sort of a new and differ- 
ent life, that fills the whole soul of very young men and recon- 
ciles them with everything, continues gradually decreasing for 
a considerable time. With most men it disappears before they 
are thirty. But there are some happy individuals who continue 
to hold this faith until they are old, and carry it with them to the 
grave. 

Crushed under the greatness of the part that would doubtless 
fall to his lot in life, and at the same time troubled by the ex- 
treme uncertainty of what this part was to be, young Julius 
Staal finished his course of study in Count Zorich’s College. 
19 
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His freedom was near at hand, with it he would, of course, 
discover the limitless possibilities of an extraordinary life: he, 
Staal, could not be like everybody else; to be like everybody was 
commonplace and horrible. In the military school it was very 
difficult to develop individuality, especially extraordinary indi- 
viduality. Some of Staal’s comrades had displayed their indi- 
viduality in revelry. This, too, was a well-trodden path. Be- 
sides, the authorities did not reward you for jollifications, and 
Staal did not possess the necessary money for them. But chiefly, 
these Shklov revels were very different from the descriptions 
given in French books of the adventures of Count de Lauzun, 
or of the Duke de la Rochefaucault. And the ladies of the 
place, who sometimes on Sundays took part in the revels, care- 
fully hidden away from the superintendence, had also but very 
faint resemblance to Ninon de Lenclos, or Diane de Poitiers. 

Temporarily, while awaiting something better, Julius Staal 
chose for himself the style of literary study, and he passed most 
of his free time in the school library, which contained many 
volumes of all sorts of literature in the Russian, German and 
French languages. By the time he was to leave school he had 
read the greater part of these books and consequently the fog in 
his head had become almost impenetrable. 

Monsieur Ducros, the French teacher, was very partial to 
Staal, and explained to him the secret of real knowledge. 
Truth, the whole truth, acquired with such gigantic labour, 
drenched with the blood of the noblest of mankind, of those 
who had burnt at the stake with Giordano Bruno, of those who 
had suffered torture with Galileo, had at last, despite the intrigues 
of tyrants, fools and monks, become the inheritance of all think- 
ing humanity. Monsieur Ducros took reverently from one of the 
shelves of the library an enormous and thick volume bound in red 
morocco with gold tooling and gilt edges. This book which con- 
tained the truth had a very long title. It was called: Encyclo- 
pédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers, 
par une Société de gens de lettres. Mis en ordre et publié par M. 
Diderot, de PAcadémie Royale des Sciences et des Belles-Lettres 
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de Prusse; et quant a la Partie Mathématique, par M. D?Alem- 
bert, de PAcadémie Royale de Sciences de Paris, de celle de 
Prusse, et de la Société Royale de Londres. ‘This book was 
published in Paris in the year 1751 by Briasson, David ainé, Le 
Breton and Durand “avec approbation et privilége du Roy?— 
Monsieur Ducros smiled significantly when he read the last 
words. ‘The title-page was ornamented with a vignette rep- 
resenting a sort of angel, surrounded by clouds of smoke, step- 
ping with his bare feet over a terrestrial globe, maps, books, 
weapons and other things. “There was also a motto from Horace: 
“Tantum series juncturaque pollet, tantum de medio sumptis 
accedit honoris.” Staal was very much ashamed that knowing 
Latin only indifferently, he was unable to understand the mean- 
ing of this motto. 

Monsieur Ducros explained to his pupil that the Encyclopédie 
together with all its supplements would be in about thirty thick 
volumes, but that you had only to study them properly and you 
would be freed once for all from every prejudice that had been 
generated by centuries of ignorance and black fanaticism. 

Staal read with reverence the whole of D’Alembert’s long pref- 
ace. Much he did not understand, but Monsieur Ducros helped 
him with explanations, and one passage he even read aloud with 
feeling and with great expression: “Car tout a des révolutions 
réglées, et Pobscurité se terminera par un nouveau siécle de 
lumiére. Nous serons plus frappés du grand jour, aprés avoir 
été quelque temps dans les ténébres. Elles seront comme une 
espece d’anarchie trés funeste par elle-méme, mais quelque fots 
utile par les suites.’ By the intonations of Monsieur Ducros’s 
voice Staal understood that in this extract was hidden the secret 
meaning of the Encyclopédie. He tried to read something be- 
yond the preface: he read a long article on the letter “A,” and 
then on “Aa” s, f.: riviére de France, “‘Ab” s. m.: onziéme mois 
de Vannée civile des Hébreux; then his ardour was somewhat 
cooled—he did not feel the emancipating influence of the great 
book: neither the letter “A” nor “Aa, s. f.” nor “Ab, s. m” 
were connected in his mind with any prejudices generated by ig- 
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norance or fanaticism. With a sigh Staal put the volume of 
the Encyclopédie aside, having come to the conclusion that it 
is difficult to learn wisdom from a dictionary, even from the 
most remarkable one, and he began to read books without any 
guidance, and without any selection. He read the Systéme de la 
Nature, dipped into the Dictionaire Philosophique, mastered 
Lhomme machine, and he read at the same time the Naturge- 
setzmiassige Untersuchung des Nichts, by a certain Georg von 
Langenheim, and a number of publications of the Moscow 
Typographical Society, and the Old Russian Library, the His- 
tory of Scythia, taken from various foreign sources, and more 
especially from trustworthy Russian histories and tales; he also 
read Young’s “Night Thoughts” and even some old numbers 
of the “Repose of the Laborious.” In the library he also came 
upon books on quite other subjects. He swallowed at a single 
sitting the world-famous novel by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
that had only just been received by the library—he was a little 
in love with Virginie; he was almost jealous of Paul, and he 
could hardly believe his own ears when Monsieur Ducros said 
that the author of that book was a well-known adventurer and 
almost a rascal. “Then he came upon The Fashionable Monthly 
Magazine, or the Library of Woman's Work, with illustrations 
“A la belle poule,” “Unveiled beauties,” ‘“Blossoming Charms” 
and “Beautiful Simplicity.” Staal also read the “Confessions” 
of Rousseau, but there was much in the book that was incom- 
prehensible to him and of what he did understand, some parts 
appeared to him repugnant, and he could not understand how 
this sinful man could be honoured by the world as a wise man 
and a teacher of virtue. The confusion in the young man’s 
mind only became greater, but he did not despair that somewhat 
later he would be able to find for himself a philosophical point 
of view, which would reconcile Novikov with Voltaire and the 
Natur gesetzmiassige Untersuchung with the Systéme de la Nature. 

‘The greatest impression was produced on him by a work of 
an unknown author, that had just been sent from Moscow to 
the College library. It was entitled “A Journey from Peters- 
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burg to Moscow.” Staal read aloud with emotion an extract 
from this book which commenced: “I looked around me—my 
soul was wounded by the sufferings of mankind. I turned my 
vision upon my innermost self, and I perceived that the miseries 
of man were caused by man himself. . . .” 

This book gave a new direction to his thoughts. Before its 
publication it became known in the College that great events 
were happening in France. The first news of the French 
Revolution was greeted in Shklov with rapture by the pupils, 
by the teachers, and even by Count Simon Zorich himself, who 
for some unknown reason was very much pleased that the 
French deputies had taken some sort of oath in the “Jeu de 
Paume,” especially as it appeared that at the time a band had 
played there, and in general, as always in Versailles, it had been 
very gay and noble. But soon after the news arrived of the tak- 
ing of the Bastille: then a loud-sounding article appeared in the 
Government Gazette on this subject, the authorship of which 
was ascribed to the Empress herself. Zorich’s revolutionary 
ardour declined; he even ordered that foreign newspapers were 
not to be given to the scholars. However, they were able to 
learn something of what was going on in France from the mas- 
ters. Monsieur Ducros became still more gloomy and concen- 
trated: he was dry with Zorich, bowed coldly to the authorities, 
once he even omitted to bow to the police-master of the place, 
and he was always threatening that he would soon leave the 
College and return for good to France. It was from him that 
Staal learned the names and short characteristics of the chief 
heroes of the revolution; and following Monsieur Ducros’s ex- 
ample he became successively enthusiastic about Lafayette, Bailly 
and Mirabeau. Once in a moment of expansiveness when alone 
with Staal, Monsieur Ducros began to talk about the Em- 
press Catherine, he shook his fists in the air and pronounced some 
words which Staal, who was only eighteen, did not quite under- 
stand, although he knew the French language very well. He 
begged for an explanation, but Monsieur Ducros looked hastily 
at the door, and after a short silence turned the conversation on 
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other subjects. Staal only understood that Monsieur Ducros 
did not love the Empress. ‘This distressed him very much, as 
he, like all the youths of his age, idolized Catherine II without 
ever having seen her, and he was almost in love with her por- 
trait, that hung in Count Simon’s study. Later on, also in a mo- 
ment of expansiveness, Monsieur Ducros said that his position in 
Russia was becoming very difficult, as at any moment a war 
might break out between France and Europe, which the damned 
Coblenz émigrés were trying to bring about. He explained to 
Staal that a large party of Brissotins, or, as they were also called, 
Girondists, wanted to declare war on all tyrants. At the head 
of this party was Vergniaud, the greatest orator in the world 
since Mirabeau, and a wonderful man in every way. When he 
said this, Monsieur Ducros’s eyes flashed and his voice shook. 
Instantly Staal experienced an ardent love for the Brissotins, 
and especially for Vergniaud, but at the same time he was some- 
what troubled. Was it possible that the great, the enlightened 
Catherine, the friend and protector of Voltaire and Diderot, 
also belonged to the ranks of the tyrants? And if a war broke 
out between France and Russia—what would happen then—what 
was he, Staal, to do, for which side was he to desire victory? 
It was evident that he could not fight with the tyrants against 
the land of the philosophers, the Revolution and of Monsieur 
Ducros. But, as a Russian patriot and a loyal subject of the 
great Catherine, Staal naturally felt bound, on the day that war 
was proclaimed, to ask Zorich’s permission to enrol as volunteer. 
Besides it might be supposed (taking into consideration the ad- 
vanced age and decreptitude of Zadunaisky) that in the event of 
war being declared Suvorov himself would be placed at the 
head of the Russian army; and Staal idolized Suvorov. 
Monsieur Ducros carried out his threat, and in the year 1792 
he secretly left the College and returned to his home in his rey- 
olutionary native land. After his departure Staal grew very 
dull. ‘The College bored him terribly. He had done nothing 
remarkable during the eighteen years of his life, and he was 
very much afraid that it would now be too late. . It is true that 
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Zorich had promised to send him to serve in Petersburg as soon 
as he had finished his schooling, and at the same time he said 
vaguely that he, Staal, would have to be ashamed of himself if 
with all his cleverness and youth he did not succeed in making a 
brillant career. Staal was very anxious to have a brilliant 
career, and his whole soul longed to finish his course of studies. 

Once, just before speech-day, Staal happened to go into the 
library and, almost mechanically, as he often did, he took the first 
book that came to hand. It was a tiny volume written by 
Baillet: La Vie de M. Des-Cartes, contenant Vhistoire de sa 
philosophie et de ses autres ouvrages. Et aussi ce qui luy est ar- 
rivé le plus remarquable pendant le cours de sa vie. A Paris, 
chez la veuve Cramoysi, 1693, avec privilége du Roy. Staal 
knew scarcely anything about Descartes, with the exception of 
the praise lavished on him in D’Alembert’s preface to the Ex- 
cyclopédie. Besides this, Staal knew that Descartes was the 
great philosopher who had said: “cogito, ergo sum,” and that 
this phrase had become celebrated over the whole world for the 
depth of its meaning (Staal did not quite understand why). 
With a yawn he began to read—and he read the whole book 
at a sitting: this biography of the philosopher Descartes appeared 
to him like a fairy-tale, and at the same time it was so near, 
and so infinitely important to him. 

Science, dullness, light, revels, gaming, war, travels, adven- 
tures, Rosicrucians—and again science, discoveries of genius, 
deep inspired thoughts. . . . This was real life—this was wis- 
dom} 

Staal, excited by this book, hastened to search the library for 
the works of Descartes. He discovered his Discours de la Méth- 
ode and in a moment he was captivated by the charm of that 
unique volume in the world of books. At the point of his re- 
cital where the old sage describes how he left school and was im- 
mersed in “the great book of the world,” tears of excitement and 
happiness gushed from the eyes of this eighteen-year-old youth, 

“Crest pourquoi sitost que Paage me permit de sortir de la 
sujetion de mes Précepteurs, je quittay entiérement Pestude des 
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lettres. Et me resoluant de me chercher plus d’autre science, 
que celle qui se pourrait trouver en moy mesme, ou bien dans 
le grand livre du monde, jemployay le reste de ma jeunesse a 
voyager, @ voir des cours et des armées, & frequenter des gens de 
diverses humeurs et conditions, a recueillir diverses expériences, a 
mesprouver moymesme dans les rencontres que la fortune me 
proposoit, et partout a faire telle réflexion sur les choses qui se 
présentoient, que pen pusse tirer quelque profit. . . ..Et pavots 
toujours un extréme désir d’apprendre a distinguer le vray d’avec 
le faux, pour voir clair en mes actions, et marcher avec assurance 
dans cette vie.” 

These words revealed to Staal the object of his own life, 
and opened out to him a new path. He was firmly resolved to 
follow in Descartes’s footprints: it was necessary first to see the 
world and people, to test everything, to pass through everything 
—and then understanding would come of itself... . 

In the beginning of January, 1793, the young man, having 
finished his studies brilliantly, started for Petersburg. He was 
liberally provided with money and letters of introduction by 
Zorich: Count Simon did not give Staal any definite indications 
concerning the career that lay before him. He talked vaguely 
about the brilliance of the Petersburg Court, of the majesty of 
the Mother-Empress, of her fame and her beauty—and he con- 
tinued as before to emphasize that he awaited from his young 
pupil fabulous successes, to which he was undoubtedly entitled 
by his cleverness, his capacities and different other qualities. 


CHAPTER III 


ALF a century had passed since the time when Fred- 
H erick.II, wishing to vex the Court of Saxony, which 
was reckoning on marrying their daughter, the Prin- 
cess Marie Anna, to the heir to the Russian throne, Peter-Karl- 
Ulrich, Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, who had suddenly become 
the Grand Duke Peter Fedorovich, had begun hurriedly to look 
about for another bride for the Grand Duke. The King of 
Prussia had in view three German Princesses who all might 
have served his purpose: two were of Hessen-Darmstadt, and 
one was of the house of Zerbst. The latter princess was the 
most suitable as regarded age, but the collateral Zerbst-Dornburg 
line, one of the eight branches of the House of Anhalt, seemed 
to be too insignificant; it was poor and impecunious even among 
the poor and impecunious little German princely houses. Fred- 
erick knew nothing at all about this eligible fifteen-year-old 
princess. It was said, however, that her mother Johanna 
Elizabeth led a very giddy life and it was doubtful if little 
Ficke was really the daughter of the Zerbst Prince Christian 
August, who occupied the post of Governor of Stettin. 

After hesitating for a short time the Russian Court de- 
cided on Princess Ficke. ‘The Empress Elizabeth, Peter the 
Great’s daughter, chose the Princess of Zerbst as the bride elect 
of her nephew, in memory of her late sister Anna, who had 
been married to the Duke of Holstein, and the Princess of Zerbst 
was a relative of that house. But long before the final decision 
was made, in the winter of 1742, the following epistle arrived at 
the tiny Court of Zerbst as unexpectedly as it was undreamed of: 


“Most SERENE Princess anD Mucu BE.Lovep Niece, 
“Your adorable epistle of the 27th of last December, and the 
therein contained kindly congratulations, could not otherwise than please 
, 27 
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me. Whereas the portrait of Madame, my sister, the Duchess of 
Holstein, who rests in God, which was painted by the Prussian 
Minister Baron Mardefeld formerly accredited here, is now in your 
possession; it would be affording me a special pleasure if you would 
lovingly agree to cede it to me, as no such good portrait of her exists 
here. I will, in return, not fail to reciprocate the pleasure you will 
thereby afford me. 
“Your loving and ever amicable 
“ELIZABETH.” 


Ficke the future Empress Catherine II remembered very dis- 
tinctly how the whole family and their nearest friends Baroness 
von Prinzen, Pastor Dove, der dumme Wagner and others as- 
sembled in the drawing-room of their house; how the translator 
broke his head for a long time over every phrase of this letter, 
and his joyful agitation as he translated this epistle from the 
Empress of Russia; how greedily all caught at his words, de- 
manding that they should be repeated ten times, and at every 
moment they asked for explanations of their meaning, which he 
was evidently unable to give. Ficke herself, who was only 
fourteen at the time, did not quite understand the cause of the 
general delighted excitement, although she saw that the letter had 
a specially important connexion with herself. When, at last, 
every phrase of the epistle had been analysed and hastily com- 
mented upon (afterwards, during many long months, they 
were commented upon every day), impetuous Johanna Elizabeth 
threw herself on her daughter’s neck, turned up her eyes and 
said in an agitated whisper: 

“Fickchen! Pray to God!” 

Fickchen was very much pleased at this; in general her 
mother did not spoil her with caresses and beat her unmercifully 
for every transgression. 

Duchess Anna’s portrait was, of course, dispatched to the 
Tsaritza without any loss of time. Shortly after Uncle August 
conveyed to Petersburg a portrait of Ficke, herself, which was 
very badly painted by Antoine Pénaud. And still a little later 
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they received from their friend Briimmer, who was tutor to 
the Grand Duke, another letter—this time in the German lan- 
guage—transmitting an invitation in the name of the Tsaritza 
to Johanna Elizabeth and her daughter to come at once to Rus- 
sia. 

“Your Serene Highness,” Briimmer wrote significantly, “is 
too enlightened not to understand the true meaning of the im- 
patience with which Her Imperial Majesty desires to see You 
here as soon as possible and also the Princess Your daughter, of 
whom report has told us so much good. ‘There are occasions 
when ‘the voice of the nation is the voice of God!’ 

*“‘At the same time our incomparable Monarch has instructed 
me to warn Your Serene Highness that the Prince Your Consort 
is not to come with You; Her Imperial Majesty has well- 
grounded reasons for desiring this. JI assume that Your Serene 
Highness requires but a word for the will of our Adorable Em- 
press to be fulfilled. 

“That Your Serene Highness should not be troubled in any 
way; that You might have a few dresses made for Yourself 
and for the Princess Your Daughter, and that You might under- 
take the journey without loss of time, I have the honour to en- 
close in this letter a draft, on presentation of which You will 
receive money. . . . I dare to guarantee that when Your Se- 
rene Highness has safely arrived here You will want for nothing. 
Your Serene Highness will find here a Benefactress, who will 
attend to everything that you may need in order to appear wor- 
thily in society. Such measures have been taken that Your Se- 
rene Highness shall be completely satisfied.” 

That same day a letter from Frederick II was also received 
in Zerbst. The Prussian King informed them from his side of 
the goad news, earnestly advising them to start at once and in the 
strictest secrecy (in order, God forbid, that the Saxon Court and 
Count Chernyshev should not get wind of it too soon). 

However, there was no need to hurry Johanna Elizabeth. In 
a few days’ time the whole of the Zerbst family rushed off to 
Berlin. Frederick was very gracious, he patted Fickchen on the 
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cheek, joyfully representing to himself how vexed the Saxon 
Court and Bestuzhev-Rumin would be at this marriage, and he 
gave the Princess a Godspeed on her long journey. 

Then Ficke took a last leave of her father, from whom she 
received on that occasion a voluminous written Viaticum. In 
a language that at that time was considered to be German the 
Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst recommended his daughter: “Nicht in 
familiarité oder badinage zu entriren, sondern allexeit eimigen 
égard sich moeglichst conserviren....In keine Regierungs 
sachen xu entriren um den Senat nicht aigriren.” . . . He also 
advised her to save money, to check her servants’ accounts, and 
never to play at cards. Fickchen shed bitter tears when she read 
her father’s instructions. “Then she started with her mother on 
the journey to Russia, stopping at night in wayside inns. 

During the journey Johanna Elizabeth amused Ficke with 
stories about Russia. But she herself knew scarcely anything 
about that country with the exception of a few anecdotes of 
Peter the Great. The Emperor Peter I liked the Germans, and 
the Germans liked him. All sorts of stories were told in Ger- 
many about the Muscovite Tsar, who was two heads taller than 
an average man, who worked and drank for two, and who 
could eat a whole goose at a sitting. What, however, struck the 
German imagination most in this was, not the appetite of 
the Russian Monarch—in appetite many of their own people 
would have been his equal—but that one man, even if he were 
a Kaiser, should have allowed himself to indulge in so much 
costly Gdansebraten at a sitting. “The Germans were somewhat 
shocked at the Muscovite Tsar’s democratic habits. He caroused 
with sailors, he could easily drink them under the table, and he 
would then complain bitterly in a mixture of Dutch and Ger- 
man at the fate that had placed him as Tsar over such a miser- 
able country: “The people are clever and cunning,” he sobbed, 
“the Russian muzhik is worth three Jews. But the scoundrels 
won’t learn!” It was also recounted with a certain amount of 
horror that at Wittenberg when Peter was shown the Hall where 
Martin Luther threw the ink bottle at the devil, the Tsar looked 
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very attentively at the ink spots that had remained on the wall 
after this wonderful occurrence, and then angrily wrote in the 
book reserved for honoured visitors: ‘The ink is fresh, and the 
fact is untrue.” 

Between the stories about the strange Muscovite Tsar Johanna 
Elizabeth talked instructively to her daughter about the great 
happiness which would fall to her lot if she were able to captivate 
the Grand Duke, and bring the affair to a successful termina- 
tion. Ficke listened to her attentively, and her whole soul re- 
joiced at the prospect of being a Tsaritsa—Kaiserin. It is true 
she was not very pleased to get married to a boy of sixteen; but 
when she mentioned this to her mother, she was told she was a 
silly little girl, and her mother hinted that it was true monarchs 
had great and holy duties, but they also had rights which ordi- 
nary married women did not possess. This hint was very con- 
soling to Ficke. 

However, it was only when they arrived at the Russian fron- 
tier that she began to understand her real good fortune. Near 
Riga the Princess was met by the Chamberlain Simon Naryshkin, 
Prince Dolgorukov, the General-in-Chief Soltykov, cuirassiers 
of the Grand Duke’s regiment, parties from other regiments of 
the Guards, and deputations from the nobles and from the 
magistracy. ‘There, too, the Tsaritsa’s first presents awaited 
them—beautiful sable pelisses covered with rich brocade. Jo- 
hanna Elizabeth exclaimed: “Waunderschoen! Aber wunder- 
schoen!” and said in a loud voice so that all might hear her, that 
though it was difficult to astonish her, as at her Mamma’s in 
Hamburg she had often seen the most costly furs, still she had 
never seen anything to equal these pelisses. 

In Riga the Princesses changed from their own conveyance 
into the Imperial sledge, a long coach lined with sable, and 
silken mattresses. It was drawn by ten horses harnessed two 
abreast. ‘The Chamberlain Naryshkin took the seat in front of 
the sledge. ‘This personage had such an important and noble 
carriage that when Ficke first saw him she wanted to kiss his 
hand, as she had been accustomed to do, to the honoured guests, 
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who visited them in Zerbst and Stettin. But her mother gave 
her a poke in the side—and she remembered that perhaps Nary- 
shkin would become her subject. 

The Princesses’ suite were distributed in numerous sledges, the 
squadron of the Grand Duke’s cuirassiers surrounded them and 
the procession started for Petersburg. “This journey remained 
in Ficke’s memory like a long, beautiful dream. Everything 
here was unlike her own country: the immense extent of land; 
the luxury of the highly placed personages; the strange ir- 
regular Asiatic type of feature of the people they passed; the 
unusual, slouching gait of the pedestrians; but chiefly—the 
extraordinary width, the breadth in all things, the abundance 
of which in her country nobody had the slightest conception. 
She began to understand more and more what an unheard-of, 
what an unprecedented happiness was falling to her lot, and 
strange ambitious thoughts entered the mind of this girl of 
fifteen for the first time. 

During the journey she also had time to take note of all the 
men who were escorting her—from the highest to the simple 
cuirassier soldiers—and she quickly noticed and marked out the 
handsome ones. Casting sidelong glances at the young girl, 
Chamberlain Naryshkin, who had much worldly experience, 
looked at her irregular features, at her blue eyes shaded by their 
black eyelashes, at her pouting mouth and her projecting chin, 
and he thought that something could be made of this little Ger- 
man girl. 

Unheard-of honours awaited the Princesses of Anhalt-Zerbst 
in Petersburg, and afterwards in Moscow, where the Court was 
residing at the time. “The Empress and the Grand Duke re- 
ceived them auf tendreste. On the evening of the day on which 
they arrived their old friend Briimmer, the Grand Duke’s tutor, 
came to pay them a ceremonious visit in the Golovin Palace, 
which had been placed at their disposal. Both Johanna Eliza- 
beth and Ficke noticed at once that der alte Kerl adhered to the 
new tone. He called Russia “our glorious country” and the 
Empress Elizabeth “our great sovereign.” Remembering that 
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it was only two years since Briimmer had become a subject of 
the Empress’s, and a Russian, Ficke decided that she would be- 
come a Russian woman and a Grand Duchess still quicker. 
Briimmer told them much about the magnificence of the Peters- 
burg Court, that was in no way inferior to the Court of Ver- 
sailles; of the size of the Russian Palaces; and also of the wis- 
dom, kindness and virtues of the Empress Elizabeth, who had 
abolished for ever capital punishment in Russia, and had sworn 
it on the image of a certain Nicholas the Wonder-worker. 
The German Princesses, however, were more astonished when 
they heard that Elizabeth had in her wardrobes fifteen thousand 
dresses, five thousand pairs of shoes, and two trunks full of 
silk stockings. Notwithstanding all the wonderful things the 
Princesses had seen in Petersburg and Moscow these figures quite 
astounded their imagination. ‘They themselves had brought 
with them from Germany three dresses each, and a dozen of 
each sort of underlinen. The general tone of Briimmer’s con- 
versation made them quite shy. However, a little later, they 
timidly took out the presents they had brought him. ‘These 
presents were five pounds of real unspoilable Stettin sausage, two 
bottles of real old Johannesberger, a silk purse and tobacco 
pouch. Briimmer became quite affected, remembering Zerbst, 
Stettin, Kiel, Frau Brandorf, the old Rhein; he shed a few 
tears and ceased to call Russia “our glorious country.” Then 
they all three sat down and drank a bottle of real old Johan- 
nesberger, and ate some of the real unspoilable Stettin sausage, 
after which Briimmer’s tongue was unloosed and the character 
of the imformation he gave became somewhat different. It 
appeared that although Elizabeth had fifteen thousand dresses 
in her wardrobes, there was no money in the Russian Treasury 
and beyond what was necessary for the maintenance of the 
Court and of the Army there was nothing to spend on anything 
else. The Empress’s Palace, although it occupied an area of 
more than three miles, was constructed entirely of wood, so that 
the whole of it might be consumed in the space of half an hour 
if a stray spark fell on it. And although capital punishment 
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had been abolished in Russia for ever—according to the cus- 
tom of every new Russian monarch, whose first act was always 
to abolish the death penalty for ever—people still had their 
tongues cut out and their ears cut off—and this was done to 
large numbers almost every day. And although the Empress 
was a most exemplary monarch, it was not nice that she so often 
drank vodka, till she was as dead drunk as a Kiel cabman. And 
although she was Peter the Great’s daughter her mother be- 
longed to a profession which could not be mentioned in the 
presence of young girls; and her uncle Count Fedor Skavronsky 
had but quite recently been a coachman—“ein Kutscher!” And 
although the Empress was as pious as an angel it was very 
strange that she would remain kneeling for hours before the 
image of Our Lord praying to Him aloud to indicate to her out 
of which guard regiment she should choose her next lover. . . . 
It is true that illustrious ladies could sometimes allow themselves 
liberties—here Briimmer looked suspiciously at Johanna Eliza- 
beth—still one must know with whom such liberties are permis-~ 
sible and with whom they are not. He, Briimmer, had noth- 
ing to say against noble Knights, but for an Empress—eine 
Kaiserin! to keep company with a stable boy “ist wirklich uner- 
hoert!” With regard to our Karl Ulrich, he was a perfect 
lamb in Kiel, where he, Briimmer, had kept him well in hand, 
and only two years ago used to flog him properly when he did 
wrong; but since Karl Ulrich had become, in Russia, the Grand 
Duke Peter Fedorovich he could not be approached: he had be- 
come quite spoilt, and perchance might even end badly. In gen- 
eral, though Russia was a great country, and had an enormous 
future before her, it was impossible to understand her or these 
Muscovites. And if he spoke the truth—he knew the discre- 
tion of both Princesses very well—Zerbst, not to mention Kiel, 
was much better than Russia. Unfortunately salaries in Zerbst 
and Kiel were much worse than in Russia, and to make a serious 
career there was impossible; otherwise to leave Zerbst would 
have been quite unnecessary. 


CHAPTER IV 


LL this was very, very long ago. The little girl of 
A fifteen had changed into an old woman: Fickchen 
had become the Empress Catherine the Great. Behind 
her lay the many guide-posts of a long course, successes, failures, 
the terrible days of the “Petersburg action,” the Pugatchev re- 
volt, which greatly alarmed the Empress. Behind her lay her 
hundred lovers—from the first, Chernyshev, Naryshkin, Solty- 
kov, one of whom—she did not know which it was—was the 
father of her son Paul—to the Orlovs (she also had a son by 
each of the two brothers), Potemkin, Mamonov, and Lanskoy. 
Catherine II counted her life by her favourites; by them, too, 
Russian history is reckoned. And the older the Empress grew, 
the greater the part love played in her life, and in her old age 
it became an unhealthy, monstrous depravity. 

Her reign was, or seemed to be, successful. Like a conscien- 
tious German, Catherine worked assiduously for the country 
which had given her such a good and profitable function. She 
naturally saw the happiness of Russia in the greatest possible ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the Russian Empire. By nature 
she was clever and crafty. “The throne which she had acquired 
with difficulty had taught her much. She had admirable capac- 
ities for taking part in the intrigues of European diplomacy. 
Craftiness and suppleness were the bases of what in Europe, ac- 
cording to circumstances, was called the policy of the Northern 
Semiramis, or the crimes of the Muscovite Messalina. 

But, notwithstanding the enormous space of time that 
separated the old Empress from the German period of her life, 
notwithstanding that during more than thirty years she had been 
the autocratic Tsaritsa of Russia, her past life in Zerbst and 
Stettin had a considerable influence in determining the whole 
of Catherine’s psychology. Despite the successes fate had 
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lavished on her, however much she had become accustomed to 
the universal and limitless adulation that surrounded her, in the 
depths ef her soul the Empress could still not quite recover 
from the unprecedented, the unforeseen and fabulous luck that 
had fallen to her lot. Catherine knew very well that she had 
not the slightest right under any law whatsoever to the throne 
of Russia. He who might have counted himself the rightful 
monarch of Russia, the unfortunate Ivan Antonovich, the eld- 
est in direct line from the Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich, had been 
confined in prison since he was two years old, and had been 
killed when attempting to escape, and Lieutenant Mirovich, who 
had arranged this attempt, had been executed with Catherine’s 
assent. After Ivan Antonovich the eldest descendant of Peter 
the Great (in the female line) was the Emperor Peter Fedoro- 
vich. He had been deposed by Catherine and strangled in the 
Ropsha Palace by her lover Alexis Orlov. After the death of 
both the Emperors Ivan and Peter, the rightful heir to the 
throne was Catherine’s son the Grand Duke Paul Petrovich. 
He was set aside by her in spite of the meaning and the spirit 
of the law. She, a German from Zerbst, occupied the Russian 
throne only because she had seized it thirty years earlier with 
the help of a band of rascally young guard officers. Sometimes 
Catherine had horrible dreams in which she was suddenly de- 
prived of the throne and strangled, or imprisoned in a cloister; 
or sent back to her own country—back to Zerbst. 

She understood very well that she could only retain the throne 
by humouring the nobles and the officers—and thus preventing, 
or at least lessening, the danger of a new palace conspiracy. 
This Catherine did. The whole of her inner policy was to ren- 
der the lives of the officers at her Court, and in the Guard 
regiments, as lucrative and as pleasant as she could make them. 
The people, as she very justly thought, could do her no harm; 
for the people could not organize conspiracies, Therefore she 
did nothing for them; she only “bound them to the land”; to 
put it otherwise, she made slaves of all the Ukrainian peasants. 
She only thought about the people for a short time during the 
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Pugatchev rebellion. But even then the officers and the nobles 
soon subdued this terrible revolt. All ended happily. Again 
towards the end of her reign, frightened by the French Revolu- 
tion, she subjected the freemasons, the Voltairians and the Mar- 
tinists to the severest persecutions, though all these people, whom 
she considered as seditious characters, were certainly most un- 
likely to organize a palace revolution. Behind the walls of the 
Sheshkov prison their blood flowed in streams. 

By nature Catherine was neither bad nor cruel. On the 
contrary, she was sooner kind-hearted and she was very ready 
to be benevolent towards people, if it cost her nothing or 
only cost a very little. Her ambition was*entirely womanly, 
that is to say, it was quite different from a man’s and greatly 
decreased with the years. Catherine had also no excessive love 
of power: during her whole life she was invariably under the 
influence of her lover of the moment, to whom she gladly ceded 
her power, only interfering with his dispositions for the country 
when he showed too clearly his inexperience, his want of capac- 
ity, or his stupidity: she was wiser and more experienced in busi- 
ness than all her lovers with the exception of Prince Potemkin. 

In Catherine’s nature there was nothing excessive with the 
exception of a strange mixture of the coarsest sensuality, which 
increased with years, and a truly German practical sentimen- 
tality. She had in her palace two rooms entirely filled with 
indecent representations. But at the same time, even at the 
age of sixty-five, she fell deeply in love with young officers of 
twenty-five and she sincerely believed that they were in love 
with her too. In her seventh decade she shed bitter tears when 
it appeared to her that Plato Zubov was more reserved with her 
than usual. Catherine did not notice the cold aversion with 
which she inspired Zubov, as well as other of her former fa- 
vourites, and her heart melted with the joys of love when he, 
having received from her new wealth, new rewards, more estates, 
with thousands of serfs that had been confiscated from the 
Polish landlords, clasped her in his embrace while he set his 
teeth with aversion. ... 


CHAPTER V 


him, as soon as Staal arrived in Petersburg, he went to 

present himself to Count Alexander Andréevich Bezbor- 
odko, one of the dignitaries of the capital, Steward of the 
Household, Actual Privy Councillor, and Cabinet Minister. 

Bezborodko knew Zorich’s plans and entirely sympathized 
with them. The Count had had no luck with the favourites 
during the latter years. For some reason Mamonoy disliked 
him very much, and he had had a violent scene with the Em- 
press—or as it was delicately expressed in the Hermitage—“‘with 
the Court” on account of the Count. Mamonoy, like Potem- 
kin, stood very little upon ceremony with Catherine. Count 
Bezborodko managed to escape from the assaults of the all- 
powerful favourite; he even tried to counter-balance Mamonov’s 
power by bringing into notice his handsome nephew Milorado- 
vich; but nothing came of these attempts; Miloradovich proved 
himself too stupid. It is true, fate did not favour the Count 
for long: Mamonov suddenly fell in love with Princess 
Shcherbatov, and he lost his post in the Empress’s service. But 
his successor Plato Zubov also disliked Bezborodko and caused 
him all sort of unpleasantness. “Che Count had not the strength 
to fight against the favourites; his chief hope was centred in 
the expectation that Zubov would be put aside, and succeeded 
by some new candidate, who would be better disposed towards 
him. The Count therefore favoured Zorich’s plan with quite 
special sympathy. 

Bezborodko was not an old man, as far as years went, but 
owing to his dissipated life, he had become prematurely decrepit. 
Cunning and resourceful by nature, he had, in the opinion of 
the strict courtiers, already begun to fail, and in the opinion of 
the very strict courtiers he was slightly out of his mind, which 
opinion was strengthened in them by the development in the 
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minister of an unrestrainable talkativeness—a propensity that 
was by no means favourable for a political career. Bezborodko 
still occupied many very important offices, but good judges were 
inclined to consider that he was almost played out, and around 
the Count there could already be noticed the ominous void, that 
denotes the approaching end of a great career. “The Count him- 
self, however, did not notice this void, or he did not want to 
notice it. 

Quite stupefied by Petersburg, Staal entered the large lux- 
urious house inhabited by Bezborodko and handed his letter of 
introduction to the officer on duty. He had to wait in the 
drawing-room to be received by the minister: Staal had never 
yet seen such quantities of gold as he found in this room. He 
was chiefly astonished at a huge glittering étagére about fourteen 
feet high that stood at the wall and was completely filled with 
golden vessels. On the wall opposite the étagére there was a 
portrait in a gilt frame, of a warrior with a forelock and a huge 
moustache but only half a chin; he was the perfect type of a 
Knight from “Beyond the Rapids.” This warrior was smiling 
as amiably and daringly as he could with the remains of his 
chin. On a gilt tablet beneath the portrait was a long flowery 
description that informed you the Knight was called Dem’yan 
Ksenzhnitsky of the arms of Ostoja, of the Voivodeship of 
Ostrzhetovsky, and that he was the founder of the race and 
surname Bezborodko.? 

A few minutes later a corpulent, heavy man with a hanging 
chin and a half open mouth entered the room, accompanied by a 
well-fed apathetic pug-dog. He was dressed in a blue padded 
frock-coat, white hose, that hung in folds about his fat thighs, 
and soft slippers with huge diamond buckles. ‘The minister’s 
exterior somewhat reassured Staal. What reassured him most 
of all was, that the minister spoke Russian with a strong Ukrai- 
nian accent. 

The minister had Zorich’s letter of introduction in his hand. 
The contents of this letter perplexed Bezborodko very much, 


1 Bezborodko in Russian means without a chin. 
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The Count’s letter was eloquent, but vague: he wrote that the 
youth, whom he patronized, was inexperienced, the storms of the 
world had not been felt by him, he had not tasted the life of 
society; therefore it would be inopportune to explain to him at 
once the affairs that interested them all. He must first be al- 
lowed to become accustomed to Petersburg, to breathe the air 
of the Court, to assist at the receptions of the Mother-Empress 
—“and then God will not deprive him of His mercy, nor Your 
Excellency of help in difficulties.” 

Bezborodko looked on the young man, with perplexity, as a 
sort of prodigy who could not be told the exact state of the case. 

“The child is still young,” he thought as he examined his 
guest from head to heel, and then he took a pinch of snuff 
from a golden snuff-box set with diamonds. 

The youth’s appearance pleased him. ‘The Count pulled up 
his stockings with his customary movement, and began ques- 
tioning Staal minutely on his views for his future career. But 
he could obtain no sensible answers: cursing his own shyness, 
Staal explained confusedly and awkwardly that as yet he had 
made no plans for the future. 

Bezborodko sighed and decided to leave this business to the 
will of God. ‘Then he gave the young man a short lecture on 
general questions of life. Like all men who, rising from a low 
station of life, have attained great honours, he loved to talk 
about himself. He spoke well, smoothly and learnedly, with 
impressive intonations, which, however, were much spoilt by 
his Ukrainian accent. Besides, in these very impressive intona- 
tions he sometimes quite unexpectedly broke down. 

“Our service, sir, is pleasant and attractive,” he said, “but 
it is not soon profitable. To present a respectable figure at 
Court is very expensive; every step you take, you have to pay for. 
I can say of myself that I live well; I keep a table of twenty- 
four covers, specially for the officers on duty and my secretaries. 
In Moscow, sir, I am building a very large house where I can 
rest from the burden of office. Endless expenses!” he con- 
tinued, sighing and suddenly losing his impressive tone, but in a 
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moment he recommenced more impressively than ever. ‘“‘How- 
ever, I do not complain. Her Imperial Majesty values my zeal 
and she favours me with her trust and preference. I would tell 
you, sir, for your private information, but do not account it pre- 
sumption on my part, that she has often mentioned, before all 
the notables and those most near to her, the extreme gratitude 
and esteem she owes me for my work. Such gracious consid- 
eration is the greatest approval and comfort I can receive.” 

Here he sighed again, took another pinch of snuff and looked 
at Staal evidently awaiting his answer. But as no answer came 
he continued: 

“And now in Jassy, after skilful negotiations, I signed a most 
profitable peace with the Turks. Here again my enemies tried 
to besmirch me—as if I were greedy for provision contracts. 
It is well known those who are absent are never without anxiety 
that scandal might injure them. Fine greed in Jassy, indeed! 
I came away with no great riches. Well, it is true I received 
presents from the Porte: a diamond ring, and a snuff-box, and 
a clock—they might have cost about thirty thousand—no more 
—and a horse and an embroidered tent (but a very old one),” 
he added slowly, again losing his important tone, “and a Salon- 
iki carpet, and thirty-seven poods* of coffee, and also Indian 
balsams, tobacco, soap, sponges, pipes, amber and twenty-four 
shawls. . . . Was that much to rejoice at? Why, during that 
time Plato Zubov received very different presents. . . . What 
is your opinion of this, sir?”? he asked importantly, looking fix- 
edly at Staal with his small cunning eyes. 

Staal, however, had no opinion on this subject. Bezborodko, 
who was much disappointed, examined him again from head to 
heels, drew up his stockings once more and, after a moment’s 
silence, spoke to him in French, forming correct smooth phrases 
and pronouncing French with the same Ukrainian accent he re- 
tained in every language. 

“Well, my lad, if you can’t talk French you may go back to 
Shkloy, to train the dogs,” he thought. 


1A pood is forty Russian pounds. 
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But Staal spoke French admirably and when Bezborodko heard 
his pronunciation, he smacked his half open lips with pleasure. 
The Count told the young man that he would get him an in- 
vitation to the Hermitage for a middle reception on the follow- 
ing Thursday, and in the meantime he advised him to have a 
look round Petersburg, to amuse himself and—there’d be no 
harm in his years—if he had a bit of a spree. 

“T beg you, my good sir, to live in my house,” he continued 
again in Russian in a tone that brooked no refusal; “the house 
is large—Simon Gavrilovich and I are old friends Oh, 
how those damned Zenovichi made him shake up his money bags. 
. . . Well, it did not matter, he is rich. “The Shklov estate 
is a gold mine. Well, then that’s settled. And that you should 
not be dull, sir, Pll give you a companion; a nice lad who will 
show you everything.” 

Bezborodko ordered one of his private secretaries to be called. 
A remarkably smart young fellow dressed in the last fashion, 
appeared, to whom he confided Staal, first of all whispering a 
few words into the young dandy’s ear, which caused him to 
smile gaily. Staal made his bow and was about to go towards 
the door, but Alexander Andréevich called him back. 

“Well, sir, and have you seen Lizanka Sandurova-Uranova?” 
he asked him in a confidential tone. 

Staal did not even know who Lizanka Sandurova-Uranova 
was. Bezborodko looked at him with pity, sighed, and turned 
his eyes on his secretary as if he was summoning him as witness. 

The secretary began to speak in a thin little voice, with a 
soft intonation which penetrated into the soul, and to Staal’s as- 
tonishment, rather familiarly. 

“What is Sandurova, Your Excellency? Indeed, it’s only her 
fame. [I think she’s a long way behind Lenushka, Your Excel- 
lency.” 

The minister took a pinch of snuff with evident pleasure and 
shook his head. 

“No, my good fellow, don’t say so,” he. said reflectively. 
“Of course Lenushka’s a woman of exquisite corporal qualiti 
. . . There you’re right—but all the same Lizanka Sand 
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has a bosom that even Davy’s can’t rival. . . . Have you no- 
ticed her bosom?” 

“Haven't I! Your Excellence. And as for bosoms, ma foi, 
tats fame. too. . +.” 

“No, no, my good fellow, don’t say so. What do you un- 
derstand about bosoms? You’re too young, too green... .” 

Bezborodko stood in reflection for a moment, with an open 
mouth and a pleased smile; and then as if he had suddenly re- 
membered something, he passed his hand over his fat throat, 
and dismissed the young men, with a bookish, flowery phrase, 
pronounced in an imposing tone. 

Bezborodko’s secretary proved to be a very amiable, sociable 
young man who knew the world well. He was called Ivan- 
chuk (his family name he pronounced so quickly that Staal did 
not catch it); he did not speak with a Ukrainian accent, but 
with that Hermitage-Tsarskoe Selo accent which had come into 
fashion at that time, and was adopted by the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber of the next century. “That mode of speech Ivan- 
chuk had caught to perfection. It was only the.French phrases, 
which were plentifully scattered in his conversation, that came 
out badly. It appeared the secretary enjoyed Count Bezborod- 
ko’s special favour and trust; as a mark of his favour the min- 
ister used to say “thou” to him, which was quite contrary to his 
usual rule. Ivanchuk, on his side, when talking of the Count, 
called him “our Sashinka,’’ which somewhat surprised Staal. 
However, it appeared from their further conversation that the 
young secretary called most of the high dignitaries of the Court 
by diminutive names. Staal was amazed at the close friendship 
that existed between Ivanchuk and people who occupied the 
first offices of the Empire; he only began to have doubts when 
Ivanchuk called the heir to the throne “Pavlik.” It was not 
long before Ivanchuk had given Staal much information about 
himself and others. He told him that “our Sashinka” was now 
on the wane. He had never been in great favour, it is true, 
and he had only been the Empress’s lover for one week (Staal 
opened his mouth in amazement); Ivanchuk looked at him, 
and said mirthfully: 
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- ; : an SU: 
“To be sure, to be sure,” and continued his stories. “Ouz, il 


ny a @ dire, I think the political career of Sashinka is drawing 
to an end. It’s a great pity, as Sashinka is a most charming 
man, he scatters money right and left, and although he com- 
plains about expenses, really il est riche comme un diable, as rich 
as a devil—his furniture, pictures and marbles alone are worth 
four millions, to be sure, to be sure. He paid the singer Davy 
every month eight thousand roubles, and when they separated he 
gave her five hundred thousand; now he is bathing the dancer 
Lenushka in gold. It’s a pity, a great pity, ma parole du gen- 
tilhomme, that Sashinka can’t get on with Plato, as Plato is now 
all-powerful, all of us together weigh nothing against him: 
as for Pavlik, the Empress will probably set him aside, and that 
will be a very good thing; she knows that we’ll all be very 
pleased if he does not come to the throne. Society is now 
charming in the capital: the pleasantest balls are at Lily Strog- 
onov’s house on the Palace Quay—je vais y~vous %ntroduire. 
Besides Sasha Beloselsky gives lovely small evening parties, and 
he reads his verses charmingly. By the by, he is going.to marry 
Kozitska and will receive a large dowry with her. In a word, 
you shall become acquainted with all of them, to be sure, to be 
sure, you’ll see they are all charming people.” 

Ivanchuk introduced Staal to a circle of gay young Peters- 
burgers, consisting chiefly of rich, distinguished men, mostly be- 
longing to the official classes and of all ages, ranging from 
seventeen to seventy. ‘The right to enter this circle was evi- 
dently not difficult to obtain. It is true that the members of 
this circle, whom Ivanchuk called by affectionate diminutives be- 
hind their backs, he addressed as Your Highness, or Your Ex- 
cellency, and their Highnesses and their Excellencies, as every- 
thing proved, hardly knew him by name. But they went very 
willingly with him to restaurants and places of nocturnal amuse- 
ment. ‘That year the high road to Peterhof was very fashion- 
able; and, notwithstanding, the severe winter parties of gay 
young men went almost nightly to have sprees in the suburban 
country houses. ‘The pleasantest evenings were spent in the 
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country houses of the High Cup-bearer Naryshkin, which went 
by the ambiguous names of Ba-ba and Ga-ga; there Staal got 
to know many quite new things, of which he had never read, 
not even in French books. ‘There were also great festivities at 
the Alexandra country house near Pavlovsk, where the gay com- 
pany admired greatly the remarkably ingenious arrangements 
of the conservatory. Staal was especially astonished at the 
“Temple of Flora and Pomona,” “the Grotto of the Nymph 
Egeria,” and chiefly by “The Temple of the Rose without 
Thorns.” On the ceiling of this temple there were frescoes 
representing blissful Russia. Blissful Russia was leaning 
gracefully on a shield which had a portrait, of Catherine on it; 
at the sides were Fame blowing a trumpet and two angels with 
a cross. In the centre of the temple an urn containing the rose 
without thorns rested on an altar. What the meaning of the 
rose without thorns was remained somewhat uncertain, but from 
all appearances it might be surmised that the author of this 
wonderful allegory had also the Empress Catherine in his mind. 
Both in the temples and in “the grotto of the Nympth Egeria” the 
time passed very pleasantly. Staal felt a little ashamed of liv- 
ing in this way, but to quiet his conscience he reminded himself 
of the testament of the great Descartes: “Know everything, 
immerse yourself in the great book of the world.” This Peters- 
burg chapter of the great book of the world pleased the young 
man. Staal was also flattered that his companions in these noc- 
turnal amusements were men possessing loud-sounding and 
chiefly titled names. "Towards morning the revellers usually 
went to the masquerade in the restaurant “Lyons,” where a very 
mixed company used to assemble. There on one occasion at 
about five o’clock in the morning they met Alexander Andrée- 
vich Bezborodko in the company of several women from the 
street, The minister was considerably the worse for liquor; 
nevertheless he recognized the young men and shaking his fin- 
ger at Staal merrily he drew up his stockings and said as smoothly 
and eloquently as always a few flowery words that suited the oc- 
casion more or less, 


CHAPTER VI 


OUNT Bezborodko decided to give a dinner party in 

honour of Prince Prozorovsky, the Commander-in- 

Chief of Moscow, who had come on a visit to Peters- 

burg, and as a second guest he invited Theodore Vasilévich 
Rostopchin to meet him. 

The Count had formed some rather complicated political 
combinations in connexion with this dinner. Old Prince 
Prozorovsky, who was celebrated for his cruelty, had been sent 
by Catherine to Moscow to subdue the freemasons and the Mar- 
tinists. His appointment met with the disapproval of all the 
wisest statesmen of the Empire. Even Potemkin himself, who 
received the news of Prozorovsky’s mission shortly before his 
own death, wrote in anger to the Empress: 


“Your Imperial Majesty has advanced out of your arsenal the most 
old-fashioned cannon, which will infallibly shoot at your target, be- 
cause it has no aim of its own; only take care that it does not cover 
Your Majesty’s name with blood for future generations.” 


In the depth of his soul Bezborodko had no sympathy for 
Prozorovsky’s work. Only shortly before the Empress had sent 
Bezborodko on a secret mission to Moscow to inquire into the 
affairs of the Martinists, and there he had taken up a very 
cautious, expectant position. Alexander Andréevich, however, 
had long since accustomed himself not to criticize the disposi- 
tions of the highest authority, and besides Prozorovsky had exe- 
cuted his mission in Moscow quite successfully: freemasonry and 
Martinism were extirpated and Nicholas Novikov was arrested, 
brought to Petersburg and after an examination by Sheshkovsky 
he had been imprisoned in the Schliisselburg fortress. Count 
Bezborodko was in the habit of courting success. He therefore 


considered it necessary to strengthen the warmth of his con- 
40 
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nexion with Prozorovsky and with those court circles which 
had supported the Prince’s candidature. But there was some- 
thing else besides this. 

Bezborodko knew that the Empress had given the Commander- 
in-Chief of Moscow private instructions to find out, by means 
of torture, if there were any secret connexions between the 
Grand Duke Paul, who was thought by society to be a free- 
mason, and the Martinists. ‘Torture, however, had not pro- 
duced any positive results, though Prozorovsky had reported that 
the criminals were endeavouring to captivate into their sect “a 
certain person who was known in their official papers.” 

This question of the Grand Duke Paul troubled Bezborodko 
very much. Everybody was well aware that the heir to the 
throne hated his mother, and he was awaiting the Empress’s 
death with impatience in order to deal with her lovers and fa- 
vourites in his own way. It was long since the Count had been 
her lover and latterly he could scarcely reckon himself among 
her favourites. But he had had a brilliant career during Cath- 
erine’s reign, and therefore he had cause to be seriously troubled 
about his fate if the Grand Duke came to the throne. Mean- 
while the Empress was in her sixty-seventh year. . . . And the 
Count did not believe in the possibility of setting Paul aside. 

Theodore Rostopchin,® the future Commander-in-Chief of 
Moscow of the year 1812, was the heir apparent’s favourite, 
and he had every chance of becoming the most influential man 
in the Empire during his reign. For these reasons Bezborodko 
considered it advisable to maintain the most friendly connexion 
with Rostopchin. Besides he knew that Rostopchin was cer- 
tainly no freemason, Martinist, revolutionary or Jacobin, but an 
entirely reliable man, though self-willed and quarrelsome. 
This friendly dinner-party in the Count’s house was to draw 
Rostopchin and Prozorovsky closer together—this would, prob- 
ably, also calm Catherine’s anxiety about Paul’s connexion with 
the Martinists, and through Rostopchin the Count hoped >to 
improve his own prospects at the Court of the heir apparent in 
Gatchina. 
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Besides these two honoured guests only the members of the 
household were present at the dinner: the private secretaries 
among whom was Ivanchuk, and Staal whom his host considered 
it also was necessary to ménager, as he liked to insure and rein- 
sure himself against all possible eventualities. 

The dinner, a very simple one, was eminently successful. 
Bezborodko was famous, even in Moscow, for his hospitality 
and the receptions he gave in his huge Moscow house rivalled 
the dinners given by Alexis Orlov, Prince Golitzin and Count 
Ostermann. 

Bezborodko himself poured into golden glasses the spiced 
brandy. ‘This duty he would never trust to the butler. At 
the dinner table the politician, the statesman, the minister and 
the courtier gave place in Bezborodko to the hospitable host, of- 
fering not only Russian hospitality but Little Russian hospitality 
that borders on the marvellous. In his hospitality Bezborodko 
made no difference between Ivanchuk and Prince Prozorovsky, 
with the same amiability he recommended to both the various 
simple and ingenious hors d’ceuvres. 

“Tn our village of Glukhova the priest used to say: ‘Of light 
wines I prefer cognac, it is tasty and does not intoxicate,’ ” Bez- 
borodko said. He never failed to begin every dinner-party with 
this homage to vodka. . 

Prince Prozorovsky, a spare old man, who seemed to be pass- 
ing through a rapid process of ossification, drew his mouth 
slightly to one side, which with him denoted a smile. Rostop- 
chin smiled condescendingly, holding his golden goblet under 
the aromatic stream, and he wanted to quote some appropriate 
Russian saying but could think of nothing. 

Notwithstanding his youth Theodore Rostopchin occupied a 
very honourable position in Petersburg high life. He was a 
very clever man, well educated, malicious, witty, consumed 
by ambitions, both small and great, he had the actor’s talent and 
also the actor’s vanity, he could not find an object for his pow- 
ers at the Court of the Empress Catherine: there only good- 
looking facile people, or those older than he was, who had mer- 
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ited favours by long service, had success. Besides, Rostopchin 
by his character would have belonged to the opposition in what- 
ever political position he might have found himself. He neither 
liked nor respected Catherine, and all the acts of her reign ap- 
peared to him paltry and senseless—even when they were not 
senseless and paltry. But, although owing to his mental ca- 
pacities, his limitless ambition, and the position he had known 
how to make himself in society, Rostopchin might have become 
a serious opponent to the existing powers, he never thought of 
playing that part, his opposition was very cautious; he called peo- 
ple who were bolder than himself mad and always laughed at 
them (as afterwards he laughed at the “Dekabrists” although 
he hated and despised Alexander I). Rostopchin joined the 
party of the Grand Duke Paul, or it might be more correct to 
say he formed that party. He knew very well that the heir 
apparent was a mentally diseased man, but he attached his own 
political career to his in order to pique the Empress and to vex 
the sycophants of the Hermitage. Rostopchin lived his whole 
life to pique or to vex somebody. He set Moscow on fire (or 
assisted the conflagration) partly to vex Napoleon but more to 
vex Kutuzov. When afterwards abuse was showered on Ros- 
topchin on account of the burning of Moscow, he assumed the 
whole responsibility of the act (however, without much inner 
conviction) and called it the greatest exploit that was worthy 
of a Roman hero. But when cet acte barbare mais magnifique 
called forth the admiration of the French after the Napoleonic 
period, Rostopchin proved in print that he had never thought of 
burning Moscow. 

His whale life was sterile, solitary and unfortunate—it was 
a continuous contradiction. He was a fond father, but dis- 
owned his son, and notwithstanding his wealth (which he had 
received from Paul, im reward for his disinterestedness) he al- 
lowed the young man to be cast into a debtors’ prison. He 
hated France and the French with his whole soul, but he lived 
many years in Paris, he thought or tried to think in French, 
and on no account would he write a letter in another language 
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than in carefully phrased and polished French. He was an 
Anglomaniac, but he was terribly bored with Englishmen, and 
he could not live in England more than a few weeks. He en- 
tirely despised the Russian nation, while he himself was filled 
with the conventional prejudices of the Russian nobles; but he 
loved to speak in the language of the common people, and he 
even published a volume of the sayings of the Russian common 
people, which the Russian common people did not understand. 
He asserted he was indifferent to life and that he did not fear 
death in any way, but he constantly went to watering-places, 
and he was very careful of his health (the most unpoetical 
malady fell to his lot—hzmorrhoids—and this depressed him 
extremely). He was endowed with undoubted literary talent, 
fine observation of events and a malicious appreciation of peo- 
ple, and yet he left scarcely anything, only various carefully 
elaborated French aphorisms, that had chiefly application to him- 
self; these he kept for years in a drawer of his writing-table 
and produced them in conversation whenever it was possible, 
pretending that they were impromptus. Whenever possible he 
asserted his hatred of Napoleon and he maintained that the 
French Emperor hated him too: the personal hatred of Napoleon 
raised his prestige—he knew this very well. He valued prestige 
very highly. Notwithstanding his exceptional gifts Theodore 
Rostopchin was unsuccessful to the end of his life in the arenas 
of politics, of war, as well as of the Court. 

At Count Bezborodko’s dinner-party, Rostopchin found no 
worthy interlocutor, he therefore did not try to introduce his im- 
promptus into the conversation and consequently he bored him- 
self. He had come to the dinner from higher political consid- 
erations (Paul did not reign as yet), and it was just for this 
reason that he was dissatisfied with himself and he made efforts 
not to say unpleasant or incautious things. There was no joking 
with Prozorovsky. 

While they were eating the borshch ? with thick cream (bet- 
ter borshch, according to Count Bezborodko, could only be made 


1A soup made of beetroot, sausages and cream. 
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by his mother in Glukhova) their host considered it would be 
out of place to start any sort of conversations, with the excep- 
tions of those that directly concerned the food. The borshch 
itself was such a serious business that it was impossible to asso- 
ciate it with any other; it was only when the roast (which, by 
the way, was also quite an unusual one) was placed on the table 
groaning beneath the weight of golden plate, that Alexander 
Andréevich found it possible to begin a political conversation. 

He commenced far from the point, with the French Revolu- 
tion, and he abused it properly, but without passion. His be- 
nignly ironical tone concerning this event was that of the Peters- 
burg statesmen: why the whole of the so-called Revolution was 
a trifle, there had simply not been the master’s hand, if we were 
to send one or two sotnias of our Cossacks this fooling would 
soon be knocked out of the little Frenchmen. Count Bezborodko 
developed this thought very circumstantially and he added to it 
something of his own that was appropriate to the present oc- 
casion: what a pity it is, indeed, that a man has not been found 
in France—and it’s a large country too—like our Prince Alex- 
ander Alexandrovich: he’d have wiped out the whole of the 
Revolution with a turn of his hand. 

Prozorovsky, flattered by this remark, allowed something dis- 
tantly resembling a smile to pass over his face. 

Then Bezborodko expatiated on the reaction these events— 
this so-called French Revolution—had had with us in Russia, 
and here again he began far from the point as he wanted to 
speak about Novikov and he began to talk about Radishchev. 

“The opinions are doubtless known to you, sir,” he said, ad- 
dressing himself especially to Rostopchin, as all this was cer- 
tainly well known to Prince Prozorovsky, and it was not worth 
while to converse with the young people, “the opinions are 
doubtless known to you of the book that was recently published 
under the title of ‘A Journey from Petersburg to Moscow.’ 
Her Majesty deigned to read this book and finding it was full 
of the most pernicious thoughts, and the most audacious expres- 
sions, that would foster perversions, had given instructions . . . 
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“So, sir,” he continued, suddenly addressing Staal, “do you 
suppose my dinner is there not to be eaten? Let me give you 
another slice of lamb... had given instructions to have in- 
quiries made about the writer of this book. The author of the 
book is Radishchev, a counsellor of the custom-house. He was 
considered a respectable and disinterested man but, it is evident, 
he has been infected by France and has begun to preach equality 
and a revolt against the landowners; besides he had introduced 
into his book, in the most indecent way, an ode in which the 
people is incited against the Tsars, and the English Cromwell is 
praised for having taught this and future generations how the 
people can avenge themselves. What a rascal, “Bezborodko ad- 
ded with satisfaction, “and that from a Knight of the Order 
of St. Vladimir too. . . . That scamp police-master in chief, 
Nikita Ryleev, censored this book and, without reading it, gave 
it his blessing. What with liberty of the press and the stupidity 
of the police, it’s hard to say where this fooling will end,” said 
the Count and he decided that he would take breath after this 
speech, the roast and the borshch, and wait to hear what his 
guests would say. 

“Yes, they are incorrigible, 
shrug. 

Prince Prozorovsky emitted an undefined sound. It appeared 
that both his tongue and his brain were going through a process 
of ossification. 

“This Radishchev is a thorough Jacobin,” Ivanchuk cried 
hotly, as he caught the Prince’s eye (in the presence of such an 
important guest, and on such an important subject, the secretary 
considered it necessary to speak in a high style). 

Staal listened in perplexity: the name of Radishchey was un- 
known to him, but the conversation was evidently about the book 
that had pleased him so much in his childish schooldays. 

Count Bezborodko filled his guests’ glasses and continued: 

“The author of this perverse book has been arrested and by 
Article 20 of the military law he was sentenced to death by the 
senate. Her Majesty, the Mother-Empress, in her angelic good- 
ness” (Bezborodko sighed and turned up his eyes to heaven, but 


” Rostopchin remarked with a 
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noticing on the ceiling of the dining-room the reproduction of a 
fat roasted duck that had just been cut into, he again began to 
help his guests and himself to some more roast) “—in her 
angelic goodness did not confirm this verdict but commuted it, 
though she deigned to say—and quite justly—that this Radish- 
chev is worse than Pugachev. And now what another mis- 
chievous affair has taken place in Moscow—this new extrava- 
gance, Novikov, Nicholas Novikov, do you happen to know 
him?” he asked again turning to Rostopchin, and at last touch- 
ing on the subject which was the cause of the dinner-party. 

Prince Prozorovsky raised his dim glassy eyes from his plate. 

“T have heard of this affair, but I am not acquainted with 
him,” Rostopchin answered hastily. 

Bezborodko turned his eyes on Prozorovsky, as if inviting him 
to report this evidence, where necessary. 

“Thank God that you don’t know this fanatic, my good sir,” 
he continued, satisfied with the reply. “I don’t know if he is 
dangerous, but he is very dull—the Prince has rendered him 
harmless now.” 

“By my order the state criminal Novikov was arrested on his 
estate Avdotino,” Prozorovsky said, looking with his dim eyes at 
Rostopchin, “by a military force—a squadron of police hussars 
under the command of Prince Zhevakhov. Now by the will of 
Her Majesty he is confined for fifteen years in the fortress of 
Schlisselburg. There is no further danger... .” 

Bezborodko choked over his Rhine-wine. He remembered how 
Cyril Razumovsky, who was well known for his wit and the in- 
dependence of his ideas, had made fun of this expedition of Prince 
Zhevakhov’s: ‘And now that old fool Prozorovsky is boasting 
about the arrest of a sick old man, as if he had taken Silistria.” 

Ivanchuk declared very boldly and loudly that fortunately the 
Martinists and freemasons were done for for ever. His High- 
ness had rendered his country a great service inthis matter. It was 
also necessary not to forget the assiduity displayed by the Prince’s 
assistant Stepan Sheshkovsky, whom we all know, honour and love. 

At first Bezborodko looked.with displeasure at Ivanchuk—in 
his opinion such a young man had no business to take part in the 
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conversation of statesmen—but his mind was set at rest when he 
noticed the benevolent glance that Prozorovsky cast on his 
secretary. ‘‘A bold rogue,” he thought, “he'll get on—he’s one 
of our Glukhova boys. Very different from that moustache- 
less booby who has come from Zorich’s scholars.” 

With a crooked smile Rostopchin looked at Ivanchuk. He 
was beginning to be irritated. 

“Praiseworthy,” Prozorovsky said hoarsely. “Stepan Shesh- 
kovsky has many detractors. He is called bloodthirsty. It is 
false! He’s an honourable man. A good servant of the state.” 

“He’s a little too fond of the knout, it is said,” Rostopchin re- 
marked with a smile. “Of course in his department it is difficult 
to get on without it. Mais it parait que le brave homme exagére.” 

“He’s not too fond of the knout,” Prozorovsky snorted. 
“Lies! Stepan Sheshkovsky has a rule when he cross-questions 
anybody, he beats him on the chin with a stick. ... . Not a 
knout. ‘That’s the truth. He has many detractors, such faith- 
ful servants of the throne are few!” 

Bezborodko looked with alarm at his guests and hastened to 
speak again. His smooth soft speech soon had a calming effect. 
He praised Prince Prozorovsky’s methods very highly, then he 
paid the necessary compliments to Rostopchin’s intellect: ‘You 
will have such a brilliant career that you will eclipse us all, sir, 
as the morning eclipses the evening.” Bezborodko felt that 
this image had not been successful, nevertheless he continued still 
more flowingly. He again abused the French Revolution, he 
abused the Martinists, he hastened to say that the Grand Duke, 
as everybody knew, quite approved of the policy of the Empress, 
he also hastened to praise the Grand Duke’s exceptional qualities. 
And in conclusion he expressed his entire spiritual satisfaction 
that they three had been able, in his house, to discuss so well all 
manner of important questions, and that Alexander Alexand- 
rovich and Theodore Vasilevich had at once been able to appreci- 
ate each other. And when he had concluded his speech he poured 
out full glasses of some special wine, mentioning at the same time 
its exorbitant price, and he bid his guests empty their glasses. 
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Rostopchin listened gloomily. He understood what Bez- 
borodko wanted and why he had arranged the party. He con- 
sidered it necessary to rehabilitate himself in the circles that 
were nearest to the Empress. But he was vexed that he was 
obliged to have intercourse with insignificant people—especially 
with this half mad old executioner. On the other hand he en- 
joyed in anticipation the pleasure he would have from a satirical 
letter in which he would describe to Count Vorontsov the 
abhorrence with which Prozorovsky’s personality inspired him. 
“There are only two Europeans among all the Russians, 
Vorontsov and I,” he thought. 

“Tt is surprising that the Russian Jacobins are people of our 
circle,” said Ivanchuk, “les gens de notre tond, the same nobles 
as all of us: Radishchev, Novikov, Ladyshensky, Trubetskoy, 
Turgenev. Trés bons noms, ma foi.” 

Rostopchin who had listened with disgust to Ivanchuk’s French 
phrases, thought that from this remark, with a little alteration 
and by polishing it properly, he might possibly be able to make a 
fairly good aphorism for some future occasion—he must re- 
member it. 

Bezborodko also took advantage of his young secretary’s words, 
and led the conversation to a subject that would please them all and 
he asked Theodore Rostopchin to explain to him his genealogy. 

“We descend-from Theodore Davidovich Rostopcha,” Ros- 
topchin said carelessly, “the famous Tartar chieftain, I believe of 
Khan, that is of Imperial origin, who emigrated from the 
Crimea to Russia, at the time of .. .” 

Bezborodko listened with an expression of delight on his face, 
and noted for himself that it is possible to catch the most clever 
man on some stupid trifle: 

“You are telling lies, my good sir,” he thought. “It is doubt- 
ful if a Theodore Davidovich Rostopcha ever existed in the 
Crimea and if he existed he was no great shakes, a damned 
heathen, probably much like or even worse than that robber, my 
own Dem ’yan Kschzhnitsky of the arms of Ostoja of the 
Voivodeship of Ostrzhetovsky.” 


CHAPTER VII 


TL Middle Hermitage had already begun when Count 
Bezborodko’s gilt coach with its eight glass windows 
stopped at the right-hand side door of the Palace that 
was opposite the house belonging to Bryusov. Ivanchuk jumped 
adroitly out of the carriage and helped the minister to alight; 
with a sinking heart Staal followed them into the badly lighted 
entrance hall. Bezborodko gave his fur coat to the lackeys, 
who hastened towards him, giving them at the same time very 
minute instructions how they were to treat it; and. he also or- 
dered his Ukrainian heyduck to look after it, and not to let it 
out of his sight for a moment. ‘The Count spoke in a tone he 
might have used if he had arrived, not at the palace, but at a 
robber’s den. Bezborodko was glittering all over with di- 
amonds, from his Saint Andrew’s star, and the shoulderstrap for 
his ribbons, to the buttons of his uniform and the buckles of 
his shoes; nevertheless his whole appearance was but little more 
elegant than usual. Alexander Andréevich, who felt himself 
quite at home in the Palace, disappeared for a moment, and 
then he boldly went up the stairs with his usual waddling gait. 
The young men followed him. 

Ivanchuk whispered to Staal the names of the rooms they 
passed through. But Staal at the first moment could notice 
nothing; his eyes were dazzled by the magnificence of the 
Palace. His whole attention was fixed on his endeavours not 
to fall on the unaccustomed slippery, highly-polished, parquet 
floors, or by inadvertence to run into one of the huge treacher- 
ous mirrors that occupied a whole wall, and only at the last 
moment suddenly reflected his own figure, which appeared very 
small and lost when seen in them. Suddenly the sweet smell 
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consciousness of where he was. ‘They were entering the win- 
ter garden of the Hermitage. There were but few guests as 
yet: Bezborodko liked to arrive early. 

The Count stopped beside an unhealthy-looking tree and lis- 
tened open-mouthed to the singing of a canary, and then he 
asked Ivanchuk if in their village of Glukhova the nightingales 
did not sing better. Ivanchuk tried not to hear this question and 
taking advantage of a moment when Bezborodko was heartily 
greeting some general of the Imperial suite, he went off with 
Staal. He showed him both of the drawing-rooms of the 
Hermitage, the dining-room, the beautiful little theatre with its 
inscription over the stage: ridendo castigat mores, and last of all 
the long picture gallery where he at once stunned the young 
provincial with the name of Raphael. 

Staal understood nothing about pictures, but he knew that 
Raphael was in painting what Suvorov was in military matters: 
there was none better. He began to admire Raphael’s frescoes. 
While occupied in this way they were caught up by Bezborodko, 
strange to say the Count was a great connoisseur of pictures, and 
he knew the Hermitage gallery very well. Staal hastened to 
express his enthusiasm for the frescoes. Bezborodko explained 
to him condescendingly that they were not original Raphaels, but 
copies of the Vatican Raphaels, it is true very good copies, 
specially ordered of the painter Reifenstein. “And a good 
penny that rascally German took for them too,” he added with 
satis faction. 

Discouraged by this episode, Staal went away from the fres- 
toes and sat down, as unconstrainedly as he could, on a seat next 
‘o two old men in court dress, who were very much alike, and 
ae listened to their conversation. ‘They were talking about all 
sorts of recent events: 

“Alexander Samoylov had been appointed procurator-general 
—wonderful! But of course, he is one of Potemkin’s nephews. 
All the same it’s a pity about Alexander Vyazemsky; he was a 
good man and now he’s gone and died. My good sir, there are 
ro such men left: men are becoming abominable. I don’t mind 
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taking a bet that Yaroslavtsev will manage, thanks to Zubov’s 
father, to wriggle out of his lawsuit: But, my good sir, our 
Gavrila is very much riled at it—he cringes more and more be- 
fore Count Plato—it’s true young Theodore Rostopchin calls 
him a villain almost to his face, by the way, my good sir, they 
say Rostopchin is in love with Katinka Protasov—but nothing 
will come of it; mark my words, Nathalie Petrovna Golitzin 
will marry her daughter to General Apraxin—he has a yearly rev- 
enue of ninety thousand—what do you say to that, my good sir?” 

The gallery, the winter garden and the drawing-room of the 
Hermitage were gradually filling with guests. “Theodore Ros- 
topchin entered the hall nervously worrying the button of his 
chamberlain’s uniform. His appearance caused some slight 
astonishment to those present; as a man of antagonistic ideas, of 
the Gatchino world, who had closely connected his politica} 
career with the fate of the Grand Duke Paul, he did not often 
come to the Hermitage, and he did not enjoy much sympathy at 
the Court of the Empress. It was evident Rostopchin was 
pleased that for a moment he had become the object of genera! 
attention. Having greeted the guests with cold politeness, he 
stopped before the picture of L’enfant prodigue and, taking two 
steps back, he looked at it under his bent hand. ‘To Staal al. 
his movements appeared unnatural. Rostopchin did not admire 
Salvator Rosa’s picture very long: he noticed a grey-headec 
old man standing near the window and hurried towards him. 
He greeted him quite differently to all the others. 

Staal had already noticed that handsome old man. Both in 
his face and in his dark simple attire there was something that 
distinguished him from the crowd of guests. Ivanchuk whe 
knew everybody and everything told him who this man was, 
pronouncing his family name with special pleasure. It was ins 
deed high-sounding; as the old man was the bearer of one of 
_the most famous names of the French nobility; he was an 
émigré who had only recently arrived in Petersburg. 

He saluted Rostopchin with that refined politeness, which has 
been stamped as folttesse francaise in the whole world, and 
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which is really only natural to old, well-educated Frenchmen, 
who have seen much of life. The émigré had only met Ros- 
topchin about twice before; but the amiable smile that appeared 
at once on his thin, tired face expressed his extreme pleasure 
at this meeting. Rostopchin began to talk to him with great 
animation, wishing to display to this emigrant from old Ver- 
sailles a sample of his finely finished French impromptus, which 
nobody in Petersburg was able adequately to appreciate. 

“Well, sir, are you dull here?” asked Bezborodko, appearing 
behind Staal’s chair. “The Empress is late, she has probably 
been pleased to eat very much: I hear there was boiled beef 
and cucumbers for dinner to-day. “The Mother-Empress is very 
fond of that dish, and I praise her for it, though our borshch is 
more savoury.” 

He exchanged greetings with the two old courtiers who were 
very much alike, he joked with them, and then presented Staal 
to them, but they did not take the slightest notice of him, and 
then, seeing Rostopchin talking to the old French émigré at the 
window, he took the young man’s arm and, slightly leaning on 
it, he went with him towards the window. 

“Now I will introduce you, sir,” he said as they were crossing 
the room, “to a very clever man. Such people can’t be found 
here, not if you look for them with a lantern by daylight.” 

Just as they came up to them Rostopchin had found an op- 
portunity of introducing into their conversation one of his im- 
promptus. 

“Pai de Péloignement pour les sots et pour les faquins, pour 
les femmes intrigantes qui jouent la vertu; un dégout pour 
Paffectation, de la pitié pour les hommes teints et les femmes 
fardées, de Paversion pour les rats, les liqueurs, la métaphysique 
et la rhubarbe, de Peffroi pour la justice et les bétes enragées.” 

A slight smile of approval appeared on the lips of the old 
émigré, who was listening with bent head to Rostopchin, which 
showed that he fully appreciated the wit and the finesse of the 
thought he had just heard. But in his eyes there gleamed for 
an instant and then disappeared a look of fatigue, which how- 
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ever, did not escape Rostopchin’s observation. He felt that no 
elegant impromptus, no finely turned aphorisms could astonish 
this old man who had conversed with Voltaire. 

Count Bezborodko’s face was diffused with a pleased smile; 
‘he even shut his eyes as if he had heard the sounds of a mandora. 
He smacked his lips and introduced Staal to the old ésmigré— 
again there appeared on the old man’s face an expression of satis- 
faction as if no acquaintance in the world could have afforded 
him greater pleasure. He bowed to this unknown youth as he 
used to bow at the Court of Louis XV, and quite simply and with 
natural assurance he pronounced a few amiable complimentary 
phrases. Staal was enchanted and quite involuntarily it ap- 
peared to him that as it was natural for a bird to sing, so it was 
natural to this old courtier from Versailles to utter exquisitely 
refined phrases. 

Bezborodko also introduced the young man to other guests. 
He was presented to the Master of the Horse Lev Naryshkin, 
the brother of the High Cup-bearer, who owned the country 
houses Ba-ba and Ga-ga. He was a well-known joker and 
Catherine’s favourite. Staal was also introduced to Govril 
Dershavin, who was sitting silently in a corner wondering if 
there would be sterlet for supper. Staal tried to pay the cele- 
brated author some subtle compliments, similar to those he had 
just heard from the Frenchman. But the compliments were 
confused and Derzhavin only looked gloomily at the youth: at 
Court he liked to be considered a statesman, and not a poet. 
Staal then went to wander about the galleries, being unusually 
interested in pictures. As if on purpose Ivanchuk did not come 
near him: he was running from one group to another, and 
everywhere with animated gesticulations he joined in the con- 
versation. 

Suddenly all the guests rose and the buzz of conversation be- 
came instantly silent. 

“There’s the Mother,” Bezborodko, who had caught Staal 
again, said unconcernedly, and he began to make his way to- 
wards a short old lady who had appeared in the doorway ac- 
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companied by a handsome young officer. Staal stared open- 
eyed at the new-comer, and he could not believe that he 
saw before him the great Catherine. In his opinion the 
entrance of the Empress ought to be preceded by body- 
guards, heralds, pages. Nothing of the sort did he see. And 
he was chiefly surprised that Catherine herself was not at all 
what he expected. ‘There was nothing in her appearance that 
resembled Felicia, nor was she like the beautiful majestic lady 
whose portrait hung in Count Zorich’s study. He saw before 
him a stout red-faced old woman, who had difficulty in hold- 
ing herself straight; she was somewhat good-looking but of a 
very ordinary type with a slight resemblance to the German 
housekeeper in the service of the landowner Kiselevsky, whose 
estate was not far from Shklov. 

The Empress wore a brocade dress made in the so-called 
Moldavian fashion and she was decorated with the ribbons of 
the orders of Saints Andrew, George and Vladimir. She smiled 
amiably on the men, and cast a rapid glance on the young 
women, looking back uneasily at the young officer who accom- 
panied her. He was Prince Plato Zubov. Appearing very 
much bored and yawning, he looked at the assembled company, 
nodding carelessly in reply to the respectful bows of the most 
important guests. Preceding Lev Naryshkin, Rostopchin ap- 
proached to kiss the Empress’s hand. Catherine smiled at him 
more coldly than on others, and she did not say anything when 
he kissed her hand in the courtly manner, not raising it a single 
inch, but bending down his head to the level of the Tsaritsa’s 
waist. Staal also saw Rostopchin bow with dignity to Zubov, 
who did not even deign to acknowledge his salute with the 
slightest nod; Rostopchin’s jaundiced face twitched as if he had 
an acute attack of toothache. He turned sharply round, looking 
angrily askance at the people who surrounded him, and went 
away. ‘The Empress greeted Naryshkin much more amiably. 
He kissed Catherine’s hand long and juicily, and repeated his 
kisses several times, and then, familiarly turning the palm up- 
wards, he remarked: 
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“Tittle Mother, You will allow me, an old man,” and he 
kissed the place where the pulse throbs. 

The Empress drew her hand away laughing. 

“That’s enough, old sinner,” she said graciously. 

Staal was astonished at her voice, just like a man’s baritone, 
her strong German accent, and also that in her upper jaw a 
broad front tooth was wanting, which caused her smile to have 
an unpleasant aged expression. Just at the moment he was 
making these observations Bezborodko presented him to the 
Empress. The Tsaritsa looked at the young man from head to 
foot for a considerable time, and then, smiling amiably, 
stretched out her hand to him. He performed the ceremony of 
kissing it very awkwardly and not at all in a courtier-like fash- 
ion, after which to his great confusion she patted his cheek. 

“He’s still quite a boy,” she said, not addressing anybody in 
particular. “I’m very glad to see you. I hope my cottage will 
please you.” 

Zubov looked scowlingly at Staal, at Bezborodko and at the 
Empress. Staal hastened to retreat. To his great astonish- 
ment the Courtiers began to approach him and introduce them- 
selves. Amongst others the two little old men, who were so 
much alike, and who a quarter of an hour before had taken no 
notice of him, came up to him and pressed his hand warmly. 
One of them even invited him to dine at his house. 

“Do me the favour to come and have pot-luck with us. We 
shall be very glad to see you,” he said with feeling, several 
times. 

Naryshkin persistently tried to persuade the Empress to read 
aloud to them one of her new compositions. Catherine smiled 
diffidently but refused. 

“Dear Mother, benefactress, little Mother, our jewel, Your 
Majesty,” Naryshkin said rapidly, “do read; now what will it 
cost you? Now do, for God’s sake, refresh our souls.” 

All the guests that surrounded her joined in the Master of 
the Horse’s request. 

“Well, then, read us Navill’s monologue,” Naryshkin con- 
tinued to beg. “Ladies and gentlemen, my good sirs, what a 
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monologue! What a monologue! But why do you imitate 
Shakespeare? What is Shakespeare compared to you? Well, 
come now, just read this passage: 


‘My womb long since imbued with all thy poison, 
What further fierceness canst thou now infuse?’ 


Well, how does it go on? Read it to us, dear Mother! Don’t 
you see we are all waiting?” 

All the guests seemed really to be waiting in transports of ad- 
miration. And Gavril Derzhavin closed his eyes as if enrap- 
tured at hearing Naryshkin quote two lines by the Empress. 

However, the Empress refused to read her verses and turned 
amiably towards the French émigré. 

“11 parait que les choses ne vont pas bien chez vous,” she 
said, nodding her head sympathetically. “Quelle infortune, 
Monsieur! Vous nous direz vos impressions?” 

“Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorem 
said with a smile. 

Catherine smiled approvingly, although she did not under- 
stand a word of the quotation and did not even know in what 
language it was (the émigré pronounced the Latin in the French 
manner). 

“Comme cest vrai!” she said. “Que vos impressions dowwent 
étre intéressantes! Nous vous écoutons, Monsieur.” 

The émigré began to talk, but the Empress almost immedi- 
ately interrupted him; a look of astonishment passed over the 
old man’s face as he instantly stopped: he was not accustomed 
to be interrupted when he was talking. Catherine made a series 
of general observations on the French Revolution, In her 
opinion this movement did not offer any serious danger. Never- 
theless the foreign powers had to take certain precautionary 
measures—especially with regard to the education of the grow- 
ing generation: youth must be given the strictest moral and re- 
ligious education. ‘They must be given good examples. It was 
necessary that the young people should see before them honest, 
virtuous lives. And she was sorry she was forced to state, by 
way of example, that foreign governesses in Russia were far 
from attaining the height they should; most of them were im- 
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moral women, who offered to the youth, especially to the young 
girls, the very worst examples. 

An evil smile passed over Rostopchin’s face. Bezborodko 
smacked his lips approvingly and he said aloud: “Well, what 
did I tell you! . .. It’s the holy truth, That’s quite right!” 
and in confirmation of the Empress’s thought, he himself 
wanted to make a short speech about the French Revolution and 
the immoral conduct of foreign governesses; but Prince Zubov 
unceremoniously interrupted him, and said to the Empress in a 
capricious voice: 

“There’s no performance again to-day. . . . I want to play 
rocambole.” 

The Empress turned to him uneasily, and nodding graciously 
to the émigré, she went towards the card table. Zubov fol- 
lowed her yawning. Everybody respectfully made way for 
him. ‘Then card-playing began, and in many corners of the 
gallery the buzz of animated conversation could be heard. 

The old émigré retired again to the window, and from that 
position cast a long indifferent glance over the whole hall. 
The experienced eye of this descendant of ten generations of 
courtiers mechanically noticed everything: the poorly lighted 
palace, the bad gobelins on the walls, the awkwardness of the 
servants. . . . In his opinion there was more of the majesty of 
a great monarch in Peter’s little house than in this counter feit- 
ing of what was little worthy of imitation. ‘The brilliancy and 
luxury of the Hermitage, which had astonished Staal so much, 
seemed almost poor to this old man: he had grown up at the 
Court of Louis XV, he had known Versailles with its budget 
of forty millions, and its household list of four thousand per- 
sons. “The old émigré remembered with sadness the fétes of 
his youth. He thought that now in his old age he remained 
without a refuge, without kith or kin, without money; he 
thought that he had nowhere to go, nowhere to live, nothing to 
live on, and no reason to go on living; he thought that in this 
strange young country all these strangers, in many respects no 
worse than the habitués of the hall of the G£uil de Boeuf, were 
as indifferent to the misfortunes of France as to the hard fate 
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of her exiles; that these people considered themselves his benefac- 
tors, yes, and perhaps they were, as a man who has lost his native 
land is really a beggar. He thought that the Hermitage would 
probably, sooner or later, share the fate of Versailles, and that 
the lesson of Versailles would teach the Hermitage nothing. 
He thought it had been quite useless that he had gone with La- 
fayette to America to fight for somebody’s freedom—why, he 
and Lafayette and other freedom-loving aristocrats had received 
from the people no more tokens of gratitude than the most ar- 
rant, inveterate reactionaries. He thought that Russia would 
have to pay for Catherine, as France was now paying for the 
harem of Louis XV. 

And suddenly there arose with unusual clearness in the old 
émigré’s memory, the terrible spectacle of the September massa- 
cres of the royalists, and the naked body of the charming Prin- 
cess Lamballe, who had been violated before his eyes. His face 
became drawn and pallid. 

It was ten o’clock. Supper was over. The game of rocam- 
bole was finished. Catherine rose from the table, and jok- 
ingly settled her losses, congratulating Prince Zubov on being 
the winner. Just at that moment Bezborodko quite unexpect- 
edly seized Staal by the arm and passed with him quickly be- 
fore the Empress, whispering to him in a low angry voice: 
“Hold yourself straight, sir.” 

Catherine again smiled amiably and cast a protracted glance 
on the young man. At the same moment Staal felt the cold 
and angry look in Plato Zubov’s beautiful eyes turned upon him. 

Her Majesty made three slight bows to the left, to the right 
and in front of herself and retired with Zubov into the inner 
apartments. The guests whispered to each other as they rose 
and departed. 

Contrary to his usual habit Ivanchuk was concentrated and si- 
lent while they drove home in Count Bezborodko’s gilded coach. 
On the other hand the Count himself was unusually gay. He 
joked, he laughed, he was witty. Just before they reached the 
house Bezborodko embraced Staal, tickling his face as he did so with 
_ the sables of his fur coat, and asked him if he did not want money. 


CHAPTER VIII 


N this same winter day, at the height of seventy feet, 

() exposed to the cutting frosty wind the cold was so 

great that tears flowed from the eyes of the two sen- 

tinels and froze on their congealed cheeks. Firmly and heavily 

the sentinels paced along the broad wall of the fortress, trying 

to keep as far as possible from the edge as if they feared that the 
wind would blow them off. 

On this winter day the gloomy pile of the Schliisselburg fort- 
ress inspired more than usual fear to the few passers-by, whose 
path happened to lead them across the ice of the Ladoga lake. 
They hurried past the island, shivering with cold and fear, and 
thinking of warmth and cosiness. “The fortress had a bad rep- 
utation in the surrounding villages. Reports went about that 
at night ghosts came out of the tumulus of the common grave 
and descended on to the ice. It was also reported that in the 
walls of the fortress there were secret graves in which people 
were buried alive. 

At that early hour the dim light of the dips had not been ex- 
tinguished everywhere. ‘The sun had not risen and the dull sky 
had not as yet given hope to man. But the rules of the fortress 
were according to hours and not according to the sun so that the 
convicts No. 1 and No. 2 had already finished their daily walk. 

The prison-house of the Tsar Ivan Antonovich, which con- 
sisted of two cells, was situated at the corner of the Peter-tower. 
This small one-storied building now thickly covered from above 
and from all sides with snow, adjoined the outer wall of the 
fortress which was six or seven times as high, and it therefore 
appeared particularly wretched. “The low narrow. door of the 
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many years, opened into the so-called back-yard, a small oblong 
space squeezed in between the walls of the fortress and the long 
inner building of the citadel. It was dark there even on sunny 
days. Nothing grew in that mournful yard. Only one soli- 
tary half-withered, crooked bush hung over, it having by some 
miracle taken root in one of the clefts of the huge stones of 
the walls. 

From time to time the sentinels went cautiously to the edge, 
and having assured themselves that all was quiet below, they 
continued their measured walk. During the summer months 
their duties consisted in having to shout occasionally in a fierce 
voice: “Put off, or I fire” to the fishermen whose miserable 
boats appeared to have approached too near to the banks of the 
Schliisselburg island. In winter the sentries, deprived of this 
distraction, marched along the walls lost in melancholy silence. 
It was only during the morning hours when the two convicts, 
who were confined in the prison of Tsar Ivan Antonovich, took 
their half-hour daily exercise, that the two sentries on the top of 
the wall had to see that order was maintained in the back-yard 
where the convicts No. 1 and No. 2 were walking. 

No. 2 walked about the yard sedately, he often stopped, 
from time to time squatted down on his heels and slapped him- 
self with all his strength in order to keep warm. ‘The other 
prisoner walked rapidly and nervously about the little square 
yard. Occasionally he lifted an open book close to his eyes. 
He never quitted this book even during his walks. This volume, 
in a well-worn black binding with a gold cross on its back, he 
constantly changed from hand to hand, nervously rubbing his 
cheeks and constantly thrusting his frozen hands into the breast 
of his wretched convict grey sheepskin coat with its black sleeves. 

His dark hair was thrown back. It was getting thin on the 
crown and at the temples, and displayed a beautiful high fore- 
head, with strange irregularly arched eyebrows, that met over 
his eagle nose. His eyes had the expression of hopeless grief. 

“Are you very cold, master?” No, 2 asked sympathetically. 

“Not very. . . . It’s all the same. . . . Thank you,” No. 1 
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mumbled and, changing his book from his left hand to his right, 
he continued walking quickly along the wall with his strange 
shaky gait. 

Convict No. 2, Sava Sirsky, a professional false money coiner, 
a man of great worldly experience, looked after him. The 
coiner had seen much during his life and it was not easy to as- 
tonish him. Nevertheless, despite his desire to do so, he was 
guite unable to understand what sort of man this strange com- 
panion of his imprisonment could be, and why he was there. 

No. 1 was Nicholas Novikov. He sank rapidly in the dread- 
ful prison cell of Ivan Antonovich. His spiritual strength and 
his health became weaker every day. Without any trial, on 
Sheshkovsky’s mere investigation, by a stroke of Catherine’s pen 
he was confined in Schliisselburg for fifteen years. Novikov 
understood that he could never stand this prison confinement for 
fifteen years, and he was preparing himself for death. Nothing 
but a revolution or the accession of Paul to the throne could re- 
lease him; and at night No. 1 often dreamed that some con- 
spirators had strangled the Empress Catherine on her couch of 
debauchery. He could not pray for this murder; but he thought 
that this reign which to many appeared glorious and brilliant 
was really the most disgraceful period of Russian history. 

Novikov knew Catherine very well; he had been a sentry on 
guard in the Ishmael regiment on the day of the Petersburg ris- 
ing, and he was one of the first to see her. . . . A strong hatred 
and aversion for this woman filled the soul of No. 1. He 
prayed that the excellent Russian people, in whom so many con- 
ceptions of good smouldered, might at last be freed from the 
hearth of crime, hypocrisy, flattery and debauchery that had been 
established in the Hermitage by this hated German from Zerbst. 
These thoughts overwhelmed him. He tried to think of other 
things, of all those he had loved in his past life, of his family, 
of his deceased friend Ivan Schwarz, of Nicholas Trubetskoy, 
of Gregory Pokhodiashin. He also thought of the world be- 
yond the grave. Most of the day Novikov passed in reading, 
and he almost always read the same thing: the Sermon on the 
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Mount. This reading often calmed him, but not always. 
Notwithstanding the beauty and the elevation of the feelings 
that permeated the book in black binding with a gold cross, 
Novikov sometimes recognized his spiritual disagreement with 
them. He could love Sava Sirsky, and treat him as a brother. 
He could love the soldier on guard, who brought bread to his 
cold cell, that had been drenched with the tears of Russia’s 
rightful Tsar. He could even love the commandant of the 
fortress, the somewhat stupid and knavish Colonel Kolyubakin. 
But Novikov was no more able to love Catherine or Sheshkovsky 
than he could have been able to love a venemous reptile that 
had given him a deadly wound, and had then calmly scrambled 
away. And although the godless people brought up on the 
teaching of the Encyclopédie who now guided the fate of the 
French republic, were foreign to him, No. 1 in his most pain- 
ful moments desired with his whole soul that they might suc- 
ceed in the desperate life and death struggle they were waging 
against the Bastille and the tyrants. 


CHAPTER Ix 


CG ATHERINE’S day began early as usual. Exactly at 


seven o'clock she was waked by Marie Perekusikhina. 

At the same moment a greyhound, called Countess 
Anderson, crawled slowly and with dignity out of a basket that 
stood in the bedroom, she went up to the Empress’s bed, 
stretched herself, holding her head very low, and then, putting 
her forepaws on the edge of the bed, she looked at her mistress 
imploringly. Like all Germans Catherine adored animals. 
She seized the dog impetuously and lifted it on to the bed, kissed 
it with pleasure, talked to it in that sweet and incomprehensible 
language in which women talk to animals, and at last she put 
it under the warm bed-clothes, covering it up so that only its 
sharp muzzle could be seen. ‘The Countess, grunted with sat- 
isfaction, Marie fastidiously turned away and then demonstra- 
tively pushed the greyhound through the bed-clothes to one side, 
and handed the Tsaritsa a plate of smoothly cut pieces of ice. 
Catherine wiped her face with them and then smeared them 
over Countess Anderson’s nose, laughing heartily all the time. 
She remembered with pleasure the handsome young man she had 
seen at the “middle reception”; then she asked Marie how the 
Prince was, how he had slept, and if nothing had happened to 
him. It appeared that Zubov was quite well. 

“He’s all right: he’s fast asleep, Little Mother, he’s probably 
tired from yesterday,” Marie answered briskly. : 

The Empress smiled joyfully. Catherine and Marie were 
very fond of each other, and they were never offended at any- 
thing the other said. 

Having placed the greyhound carefully on the carpet, Cath- 
erine went to wash. In the intervals between various frictions 
she talked with her maid, Catherine Ivanovna, and tried to per- 
suade her to be more careful in her domestic affairs, as her 
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husband was’ sure to be more exacting than she, the Empress, 
was, and he would be strict too. Catherine could not refrain 
from speaking to ordinary people. 

“You will see, Catherine Ivanovna,” she said, and corrected 
herself at once, “you already see, your husband thrashes you 
with a whip. It is I who have given you too much liberty. I 
am too good.” 

“Yes, you are so good. We always pray to God for Your 
Majesty,” the maid answered lazily out of propriety; she was 
very pleased to be able to talk about her own affairs with the 
Empress. 

Having put on a white silk morning gown and a white gauze 
cap, which as always was a little awry, Catherine drank a huge 
cup of very strong coffee, fed her dog out of her own cup with 
cream and sugar, and then went into her study and sat down at 
the writing-table. Her secretary Khrapovitsky had not come 
as yet. “The Chief Police-master had also not arrived to make 
his daily report that all was well and quiet in the town. ‘The 
Empress looked at the clock and sighed. She wanted very much 
to send for Zubov—she was always uncomfortable and uneasy 
when he was not at her side. But the Prince was, of course, 
still asleep, and it was a pity to wake him. 

The Empress put on her spectacles and at the sight of the 
well-sharpened pens and the large sheets of excellent smooth 
paper that lay on the table of her work-room, she felt a well- 
known indefinite sensation. Catherine had the same mania for 
writing that her mother had—only Johanna Elizabeth wrote 
better. The Empress composed fables, tales, proverbs, verses, 
comedies, novels, philosophy, pedagogical and political articles. 
She wrote in different languages, but her mastery of all these 
languages was but indifferent: she had somewhat forgotten her 
German, she knew the French language not over well, and she 
was not fated to learn the Russian tongue. ‘That morning she 
did not know what to choose. Her German novel of eastern 
life, “Obidag,” had long since been finished. Her last comedy 
of contemporary Russian manners Khrapovitsky was hastily 
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translating from the German (this was done with great secrecy 
from all the courtiers, and especially from all the writers, as it 
was supposed that the Empress wrote in Russian). She might 
write letters. Catherine commenced a letter to Grimm; but 
this constant correspondent began to bore her. . . . Voltaire 
had died long since. At one time she had had a very agreeable 
correspondence with him. It is true that at first the Empress 
had been afraid of this King of writers—the style of her first 
letters had been corrected by Andrei Shuvalovy who had a per- 
fect mastery over the French language. But afterwards she 
ceased to be afraid: there never was a more amiable man than 
Voltaire in the whole world. ‘Thoroughly despising men, when 
there was no need for the contrary, Voltaire said to their faces 
only the most amiable things. He showered flattery on the 
Empress in cold blood, the coarseness of which attained at times 
the limit of the extraordinary. Voltaire was convinced that 
flattery was never, nor could ever be, too coarse, and least of all 
when it was addressed to women. He compared the Empress 
to the Virgin Mary; he was enraptured with her learning, which 
was greatly superior to all the philosophers of the world, and 
in his letters he expressed his grief that he was unable to write 
French as well as she could. And although in almost each of 
these letters he found an occasion for asking some favour of the 
Empress, most often of a monetary nature, Catherine, despite 
all her cleverness and worldly experience, really enjoyed his 
shameless flattery. Voltaire in his turn was roused to the best 
of spirits when he read the Tsaritsa’s letters, as he found in them 
besides the monetary enclosure the most impossible Parisian 
phrases (Catherine loved to write in a playful, lively and free 
style). Such phrases Voltaire communicated at once to his 
friends, calling to mind on these occasions various affaires de 
famille of the Empress’s. Voltaire applied this epithet in par- 
ticular to the murder of Peter III (of whom during his reign he 
had written the same sort of vertiginous flattery). In this way 
the two correspondents—the Empress and Voltaire—were al- 
most always completely satisfied with each other. 
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The letter to Grimm did not succeed to her satisfaction. 
Catherine laid it aside, and took another sheet of paper. She 
wanted to write a love song—it must be in Russian too—and 
dedicated to Zubov. She wrote several lines fairly quickly, but 
she stuck at the fourth: she had forgotten to what gender lily 
of the valley belonged and she required to use this epithet. 

“Silver lily? Silver lily??? she repeated. ‘‘Perhaps I can 
leave out silver altogether. No, it is impossible. I must find 
out from Derzhavin. He can look through the verses after- 
wards.” 

At that moment she remembered with vexation that there 
had again been complaints about Derzhavin’s mother-in-law’s 
requisitions from petitioners. One of them was lying among 
the papers that had been left over from the previous day. 

“They are all thieves! Alle sind Diebe!” the Empress 
thought with anger. 

Certainly much was stolen. But this circumstance could 
not trouble Catherine very greatly, as for .her needs and for 
the requirements of her favourites there was amply suff 
cient in the yearly issues of paper assignats. And she took from 
the State Treasury as much as she required. Nevertheless from 
time to time the peculation of the officials and courtiers exas- 
perated Catherine: she shouted, she threatened them all with 
imprisonment or penal servitude, she shed tears and would not 
listen to the tragic consolations of her favourite. Half an hour 
later she was calm again, she sent to the necessary place for a 
thick packet of new bank-notes in order to console Prince Zubov, 
who, poor boy, had been so troubled about her and about the gen- 
eral dishonesty of the officials. 

In that same pile of papers there were also Gvarengi’s ac- 
counts. The Empress looked through them carefully and again 
became angry as she thought how shamelessly Gvarengi stole. 
He ought to be turned off. Why, last year he ordered in Italy 
a mausoleum for Prince Anhalt-Bernburg. ‘The same sort of 
mausoleum could have been made here much cheaper. 

Driving these thoughts away from her for a time, Catherine 
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put aside the unfinished verses and began to look through the 
papers that Zubov had left on the previous day. ‘They were re- 
ports and plans that had been sent to the Prince for his ap- 
proval and had been returned by him with his remarks. 

“Poor fellow, how hard he works,” the Empress thought, 
looking lovingly at the remarks of her favourite, and she con- 
firmed the reports without reading his comments, by writing on 
allspue pa: berit.” 

Among the letters there was one from her son Bobrinsky, but 
it contained nothing of interest: only complaints about his 
work, his debts, his want of money. Catherine glanced over it 
rapidly and carelessly: she did not like her illegitimate son. 

With a small silver key the Empress opened a secret drawer 
in her writing-table, in which she kept her most private papers, 
and she carefully placed Bobrinsky’s letter in the proper place. 
When she moved the packets of private letters that were neatly 
tied up with silk strings, and arranged in the order of her fa- 
vourites, she suddenly came upon a sheet of crumpled grey paper, 
that was lying alone. The writing was large, straggling, the 
letters were crooked and seemed to jump about the paper and 
were written by an unskilled drunken hand. She shuddered, 
let the paper drop and clasped her hand to her heart, which had 
long been troubling her. 

‘The Empress sat in this position for half a minute; her face 
became pale and changed; her double chin became more marked, 
and she seemed suddenly to have grown ten years older. ‘Then 
her right hand stretched out towards the sheet of paper, but the 
left remained pressed to her heart. Catherine re-read this paper 
every time it happened to come under her hand, although for 
thirty years she had known every word of it, and the form of each 
letter. It was the letter that had been sent to her from Ropsha 
at six o'clock on the evening of the sixth of July, 1762, in which 
Alexis Orlov informed his brother’s mistress (and his own) of 
the murder of Peter III: 


“Matushka + and Merciful Monarch, 
“How can I explain, how describe what has happened? You will 


1Matushka (little mother), a title of endearment given by the Russian 
people to the sovereign. 
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not believe your faithful slave. But as before God, I speak the truth. 
Matushka! I am ready to go to my death, but I myself do not know 
how this calamity happened. We are lost if you do not show us 
mercy. Matushka, he is no longer on this earth. . . . But no one 
had thought of this, and how could we have thought of raising our 
hands against our monarch! But, Your Majesty, the calamity is accom- 
plished. He quarrelled with Prince Theodore at table. We had not 
time to separate them before he was no more. We cannot remember 
what we did, but we are all, to the last man, guilty, and deserving of 
punishment. Have mercy on me, if only for my brother’s sake. I 
have brought you my confession, and there is-nothing to investigate. 
Forgive, or command the end quickly. The world is not kind; we 
have angered you and destroyed our souls for ever.” 


The wrinkles on the Empress’s face became painfully sharp. 
She sat for a long time motionless in her arm-chair, breathing 
heavily with her eyes fixed on the letter that had fallen from her 
hand. All the details of the Petersburg revolution rose up in 
her memory. But more dreadful than these details was the 
thought that at any moment the same fate might await her. 
Who could tell, perhaps even now there was a plot brewing 
against her? And she might be smothered as her husband had 
been. . . . There were the same people. . . . Still unpunished! 
. . . Paul might reward the murderers, as she had showered re- 
wards on the Orlovs. .. . 

Before her arose the well-known terrible figure of Alexis 
Orlov. That man who once having guessed her passionate un- 
spoken wish had smothered her husband and afterwards had of- 
ten looked at her meaningly saying enigmatically that he still 
had certain connexions with the guard regiments. Remember- 
ing the powerful, shameless figure of her lover, remembering 
how he had smothered Peter (the details of this murder were 
known only to her), remembering how he had enticed and be- 
trayed Princess Tarakanova, who had trusted him, remembering 
the half concealed threat in the letter: ‘There is nothing to in- 
vestigate,” Catherine grew cold with terror. Who would pro- 
tect her? Potemkin was dead. . . . Formerly with him she 
felt safe. He would have known how to protect her from 
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Orloy and from every other conspirator. But Plato—what pro- 
tection could he offer? Besides could he be trusted? Was he 
not unfaithful to her with other women? Who can they be, 
the sluts! \ 

The Empress called her waiting-man Zakhar Zotov, who as» 
all her servants was on the best of terms with her. Catherine 
knew how to find common interests with Zakhar Zotov as well 
as with Voltaire. "The waiting-man had received strict in- 
structions to look sharply after the Prince—especially to see 
where he went after supper, when he did not sup in the palace. 
Zotov promised to watch him carefully, but he swore by all the 
Saints that the Prince was faithful, and that he did not go any- 
where after supper. 

Catherine nodded, she trusted Zotov and his opinion com- 
forted her very much. 

“I know very well that the Prince is faithful to me,” she 
said, “but I wish you and everybody to know it. The Prince 
has many enemies.” 

“Matushka, Your Majesty, who has no enemies! Our Sun 
has them too. . . . He’s the best of them all and the handsom- 
est. . . . Pl look after him, Pll look after him, Matushka, you 
may be quiet... . ll find out everything. . . . Your Maj- 
esty, Alexander Vasilévich is waiting here with reports. And 
Naryshkin, Lev Alexandrovich, is here and the Police-master 
too 

“Yes, yes, let them come in.” 

The reception took place in the bedchamber. ‘The Empress 
sat down in front of a small curved table and rang a hand- 
bell. The Chief Police-master received curt orders to redouble 
the supervision of the town, as the times were troubled. “You 
have doubtless heard what is going on in France.” Then Khrap- 
ovitsky and Catherine’s favourite, the Master of the Horse, 
Naryshkin (who had once for a very short time been her lover), 
and who whenever he wished had the right to be present when 
reports were being made to the Empress, were admitted together, 
Khrapovitsky handed to the Tsaritsa her new Proverb and her 
comedy on Russian manners which he had copied during the 
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night. Catherine thanked him carelessly, and joked about 
his corpulence, advised him to take cold baths, and to use as a 
cure for his corns the red wax that had been recommended to 
her by Count Dmitriev-Mamonov. She asked Naryshkin if his 
brother had made up his differences with Princess Dashkov— 
their old quarrels were a constant subject for her jokes—but she 
added they would only be reconciled on the day when the sci- 
entists discovered how to square the circle. Having joked as 
much as was necessary, the Empress began to speak French, 
thus indicating it was time to commence work. Khrapovitsky 
then made his reports of the most important affairs clearly and 
intelligently, in that correct, precise but slightly unnatural 
French which is spoken by Russians who know the language 
well. Catherine, with her supple, experienced understanding, 
soon mastered each question and she gave exact, clear and sen- 
sible instructions for the replies. Then, after a short pause, 
she asked Khrapovitsky with an enforced smile why Prince 
Prozorovsky had come from Moscow. Khrapovitsky diplo- 
matically avoided an answer, not wishing to speak censoriously 
of the powerful grandee in the presence of a witness. He knew 
very well that Prozorovsky had come to ask for a gratuity for 
himself and his assistants Arkharov, Sheskovsky and Pestel, for 
having exterminated the Martinists. Khrapovitsky knew very 
well that Catherine was quite aware of this too and that she 
would certainly reward the Prince, though she pretended that 
she disliked him. 

“Matushka, have you heard that your Alexander Vasilévich 
is one of the monkeys, one of these Martinists?”” said Naryshkin 
in Russian, and he pointed at Khrapovitsky. ‘“That’s how they’re 
called, isn’t it? He’s a friend of Novikov’s and he taught 
Radishchev to read, by God, he did.” 

“Tt’s a sin to make such jokes, Lev Alexandrovich!”’ Khrapo- 
vitsky cried and he grew quite pale. “Our Mother-Empress 
might possibly think y? 

“Voyons, voyons,” Catherine said. “What other business is 
there?” 

- She asked if a letter had been sent to Chernyshev in Rome, 
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instructing him not even to think of ordering the mosaics; 
whether there was any news of the arrival of the Count 
d’Artois. And if the house of Vasili Levashev was being pre- 
pared for him. 

“All the little Frenchmen are running here,” Naryshkin 
said, again speaking Russian. “It is pleasanter to live in Peters- 
burg and Tsarskoe than with the Germans. You ought to kick 
them out. The other day I went into Henri’s coffee-house, the 
Frenchmen were as thick as flies there.” 

“Yes indeed, Your Majesty,’ Khrapovitsky said in confirma-— 
tion, “the number of French émigrés who wish to enter the 
Russian service grows very rapidly. Would you have the good- 
ness to glance at this file? This is a list of their names and 
petitions.” 

“Have nothing to do with them, Matushka,” Naryshkin con- 
tinued obstinately to speak Russian. “We have quite enough 
with Richelieu, Langeron, Verbois and Esterhazy.” 

“T do not know in what way they can interfere with Monsieur 
the Master of the Horse,” Khrapovitsky said angrily. ‘“Hos- 
pitality is customary with the Russian people. ‘To receive for- 
eigners amiably is instilled into us both by the customs of ancient 
Russia and by the covenants of the Great Peter.” 

“They are a puny and emaciated people: where’s the hospital- 
ity? you can’t eat or drink with them,” Naryshkin explained 
somewhat confusedly. “They are always harping on Pexil! 
Chére patrie! And nothing is right here. . . . Well then, 
why don’t they go back to their chére patrie and their Jacobins? 
However, Matushka, it is your pleasure. What have I to say? 
As far as I’m concerned, they may stay here for ever.” 

Catherine became thoughtful. She was flattered that repre- 
sentatives of the most illustrious French families were in her 
service. She was also flattered by the thought that she could 
offer hospitality to the great-grandson of Louis XIV; but she 
understood that the émigrés wanted to entangle her in difficult 
enterprises, which were quite unnecessary for her to undertake. 
It would have been much better if only the Prussian and the 
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Austrian Courts had offered aid to France. ‘Then she would 
have had a free hand in Poland. 

“No, something must be done for the ésmigrés,’ she said 
thoughtfully. “It is a question of honour. But, of course, 
they must not all remain idle here, in Petersburg. I have sent 
Richelieu to the Prince of Condé: I have offered that he and 
his whole army should settle in Russia on the eastern shore of 
the Sea of Azov. Let them colonize our waste lands... . 

We can advance them money to do so. . . . It’s true we can’t 
' give much. . . . We ourselves need money. But about three 
hundred thousand francs we can give to settle them there.” 

“So, Matushka, the little Frenchmen will come to plough your 
waste lands,” Naryshkin said laughing. “Take care of your 
pocket.” 

“They needn’t come if they don’t wish to. We don’t force 
them. ‘They ’re too many. . . . Show me your file. Have all 
these come during the last month?” 

“No, Your Majesty,” Khrapovitsky explained. ‘There are 
many petitions from the year 1791. Have the goodness to look. 
Messieurs de Boisgelin, de Vesot, de Fortin. ‘There are some 
earlier than that too. You will deign to remember, even 
Grimm sent in a petition for the Marquis de Bouillé. Some 
wanted to enter your service even before the Revolution. Here 
is a petition, here is another—with the aid of General Zaborovsky 
a certain Napoleon Bonaparte is trying to be accepted in the 
Russian army. God forgive him, what a name,” he interjected 
in Russian, “the decision was a refusal: the young fellow wanted 
to be made almost a general at once. Perhaps we shall get on 
without him. . . . Now these sort of petitions’ arrive by the 
dozen every day.” 

“The people will be useful,” Catherine said. “War with 
France is inevitable. We shall have to send Suvorov there.” 

“Matushka!” exclaimed Naryshkin, suddenly pulling a paper 
out of his pocket. ‘Look what I have brought you, and I, old 
fool, nearly forgot to show it! About Suvorov too... . Of 
course you know his wife Varvara Ivanovna? She does not live 
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with him; how can one live with such a madman? You will 
remember very long ago he sent in a petition to the Ecclesiastical 
Consistory to obtain a divorce.. And the other day a priest 
whom I know, gave me a little copy of his petition. Just ls- 
ten, you’ll have to hold your sides with laughter.” 

Naryshkin began to read, imitating Suvorov’s hoarse voice to 
perfection: 

“T, Lieutenant-General Alexander Vasilevich, son of Suvorov, 
do hereby humbly petition, and the cause of my petition is as 
follows: 

“(1) Having been joined in marriage in the year 1774 on the 
sixteenth day of January in the town of Moscow to the daughter 
of the General aide-de-camp and commander Prince Ivan André- 
evich, son of Prozorovsky, Barbara Ivanovna, I lived with her 
without having failed in my duties, honourably respecting my 
wife until the year 1779. During the whole of which time 
she became pregnant three times. Only a daughter of the first 
pregnancy is still living; of the other pregnancies, owing to pre- 
mature births, the infants died. 

(2) Whereas when owing to illness I was in the small town 
of Opashna the said Barbara first wilfully absented herself 
from me and was guilty of libertine and seductive conduct un- 
worthy of her honour; whereas with all due decorum I tried to 
draw her away from such actions, reminding her of God’s 
wrath, the law and her wifely duty, but not respecting this, de- 
spising Christian law, and the fear of God, she at last gave her- 
self up to furious lawlessness quite openly with my second 
cousin the senior Major of the Petersburg regiment, Nicholas 
Sergeev, son of Suvoroy, going about day and night under the 
guise of taking walks, without a servant and alone with my said 
second cousin through wooded heights, empty gardens and other 
solitary places in the above-mentioned small town; and whereas 
in the Crimea in the year 1778 during my absence from home 
she secretly admitted him to the bedchamber and whereas again 
this year, when she arrived in Poltava, the said second cousin 
lived with her illicitly for twenty-four days, for which be- 
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haviour I can give proofs and produce witnesses, and whereas 
furthermore the said Barbara has now left Poltava and is living 
in Moscow; 

(3) And whereas such licentiousness is an insult to lawful 
wedlock, scandalously dishonouring marriage, while on my side 
I, being possessed of the desired health and strength, have main- 
tained and kept the honour of the marriage bed, I therefore de- 
clare that in consequence of this illegality I no longer desire 
to live with her. . . .” 

Catherine leaned back in her white padded chair, her whole 
stout and healthy body shaking with silent, unrestrained laughter. 
Naryshkin ceased reading, laid the paper on his knees and 
triumphantly looked first at the Empress and then at her secre- 
tary. 

Khrapovitsky remained morosely silent. He did not like 
Suvorov (nobody liked him except the soldiers), but he saw 
in him the national hero, the fame and the pride of Russia. 
That this great general should be the laughing-stock of the 
court fool, who had disgraced the great name of Naryshkin and 
this German Empress, wounded his patriotic feeling. 

“The Martinists are right: is it worth while to shed blood 
for them?” Khrapovitsky thought gloomily when he remem- 
bered that that boy Plato Zubov had sent to Suvorov and 
Rumyantsev-Zadunaisky all sorts of military orders and in- 
structions written in a most indecorous and disdainful form. 
The secretary tried not to look at the laughing Empress. 

Suddenly the door of the bedchamber burst open. Without 
knocking, without being announced, Plato Zubov entered the 
room. He was pale and agitated. ‘The favourite had an un- 
sealed letter in his hand. 

With a cry of joy the Empress hastened towards her lover. 

Naryshkin and Khrapovitsky rose and bowed respectfully. 

“Your Majesty,” said Zubov in French, for some reason 
lowering his voice, “very bad news has been received from 
Europe. On the tenth of January at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing King Louis XVI was executed in Paris.” 
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Catherine’s loud laughter was cut short. 

A dead silence fell on the room. Khrapovitsky crossed him- 
self. Naryshkin grew pale and sank heavily into a chair. 

Suddenly a hysterical scream burst from the Empress’s breast. 
Zuboy rushed towards her and caught her round the waist: he 
thought she was losing consciousness. But it was not a swoon. 
It was the beginning of a fit of hysterics. — 

“Call a doctor!” Zubov shouted. 

There was confusion in the bedchamber. In a minute the 
waiting maids had undressed the Tsaritsa and laid her in her 
bed. Marie brought a plate of ice. Countess Anderson ran 
up wagging her tail, delighted at the bustle. “The Empress’s 
physician Dr. Rogerson appeared with a bottle of smelling-salts. 
The Empress, with a face drawn to one side, continued hyster- 
ically to shout something in various languages. She cried that 
the French nation must be exterminated to the last man; that 
she would send Suvorov to Paris mit Kosaken; that all the na- 
tions of Europe must embrace the Orthodox Faith, which alone 
could protect them from the infection that had been sown by 
that accursed Voltaire; that an abominable plot had been formed 
against her life; that they wanted to strangle her, but that she 
saw all, she knew all the conspirators and would yet show them 
her power. She threatened to have the philosophers, the Mar- 
tinists and Radishchev executed; she remembered Potemkin, and 
Gregory Orlov; she ordered the watch in the palace to be 
strengthened, and to advance the best guard regiments. 

Prince Zubov never left the Empress for a moment. All 
the receptions and the fétes were countermanded. ‘The Prince 
summoned the Chief Police-master to come to him, quite se- 
cretly, and questioned him long and attentively about the state 
of feeling in the capital. 


CHAPTER X 


4 “4 HE news of the execution of the French King produced 
. a deep impression in the Court and Government spheres 
of Petersburg, more especially as it had affected the 
Empress so greatly. Catherine shut herself up in her apartments 
and passed the greater part of the day in bed. Only the most 
favoured people were admitted to her. ‘To the questions as to 
how Her Majesty was pleased to feel the Empress would an- 
swer: passably or excellently. (She liked such words, and 
sometimes added dich, transforming them to fassablich and ex- 
cellentlich, which had formerly irritated Potemkin, who regard- 
less of who might be present, would instantly repeat the Russian 
words used by the Empress, admirably imitating her German ac- 
cent.) But the appearance of the Empress was changed, her 
face was yellow, her eyes were red with weeping. It was whis- 
pered as a secret that on one of those days when the Empress had 
gone down to the bath-room she had suddenly lost consciousness, 
and had fallen down the stairs. With the people who were most 
intimate with her, Catherine spoke almost exclusively about the 
execution of the King, and when they talked of politics she kept 
repeating, with the dull obstinacy which is natural to the cleverest 
women, the same thing over and over again: “J) faut absolu- 
ment exterminer jusqu’au nom des Francais.’ She was very 
much struck by a list that appeared in some foreign newspaper in 
which was shown the strange part the twenty-first day of the 
month had played in the life of Louis XVI: on the twenty-first 
of April, 1770, his marriage was solemnized in Vienna; on the 
twenty-first of June the wedding festivities took place in Paris; 
on the twenty-first of January, 1782, the birth of the Dauphin 
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was celebrated; on the twenty-first of June, 1791, the King 
escaped to Varennes; on the twenty-first of September, 1792, 
the monarchy was suppressed in France; the twenty-first of 
January, 1793, saw the end of the unfortunate sovereign. 
Catherine began to consider if there were any such fatal dates 
in her own life, but she could not find any. Khrapovitsky only 
drew the attention of the Empress to one curious coincidence: 
the execution of Emilka Pugachev had also taken place on the 
tenth (twenty-first) of January—exactly on the same day as the 
criminal murder of the French monarch. ‘This curious coin- 
cidence was very displeasing to the Empress. 

During Catherine’s indisposition Zubov removed to her apart- 
ment and scarcely ever went into the small story below in which 
his own private apartment was situated. The Prince’s favour- 
ites spoke with emotion of the delicate devotion that Plato Zubov 
displayed in these serious days. By their beaming faces it was 
evident that the Prince’s position was firmer than ever. Indeed, 
taking into consideration the condition of Catherine’s health 
and her moral state, it was difficult to expect the appearance of 
a new favourite. The coldness around Count Alexander Bez- 
borodko became a little more marked. ‘The Count went about 
looking exceedingly anxious, and his appearance seemed to prove 
that he had suffered a defeat. 

In reality Bezborodko’s thoughts were beginning to take an- 
other course. After hearing the news of the Tsaritsa’s illness 
the Count, having reflected for a short time, invited the Em- 
press’s physician Rogerson to come and dine with him. Before 
this dinner, for which the table was laid only for two in the 
small dining-room, Bezborodko went down with his keys to the 
wine cellar and brought up a bottle of old Castilian mead; 
which, according to a Ukrainian tradition, once upon a time had 
even untied the tongue of Mazeppa although the celebrated het- 
man had known how to drink, and he had never liked to chatter 
uselessly, The reliance the Count had placed on this wonder- 
ful beverage was realized. After the first glass of mead the 
morose doctor became gay, and after the second he unbuttoned 
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his waistcoat and began to call Bezborodko “my dear, dear 
friend.” ‘Then Bezborodko poured him out a third glass, and 
gradually and imperceptibly led the conversation to Her Majesty’s 
slight indisposition. Rogerson slapped the Count’s knee and 
declared that the health of the Empress left much to be desired. 
Nature had given Her Majesty a splendid organism. But still 
years, troubles and . . . (notwithstanding the two glasses of 
mead Rogerson became confused) and work had greatly under- 
mined her strong constitution. It is true that this subject had 
been quite prohibited for a long time past but he, Rogerson, could 
tell the Count as a Scottish gentleman might tell a Russian 
gentleman, as the physician of the Empress might tell a Minister 
of the Council, that a misfortune might happen to Her Majesty 
at any moment. 

Bezborodko became very thoughtful after his conversation 
with Rogerson. He saw before him the Grand Duke Paul’s 
little figure, his turned-up nose and restless eyes. He remem- 
bered that the Grand Duke had explained to the Count of Tus- 
cany how he intended to treat his mother’s favourites as soon as 
he ascended the throne: “I will order them all to be flogged, 
destroyed and turned out.” The Count felt very uncom fort- 
able; he thought that to be mixed up in Staal’s affairs would be 
a very dangerous game. ‘The chances of winning the game 
against that accursed Zubov were now very slight; and this fresh 
affair might greatly displease the new Emperor. Bezborodko 
came more and more to the conclusion that the time had prob- 
ably arrived for him gradually to stake his future career on 
the cards of the Grand Duke Paul. ‘The risk was quite in- 
commensurable: under Catherine’s rule Count Alexander might 
at the worst lose his post; under Paul, however, he might be 
sent to Siberia. Meanwhile the Count possessed a sure means 
of meriting the favour of the heir to the throne, even without 
Theodore Rostopchin’s intervention. 

Bezborodko, as the Empress’s first secetary, was one of the 
few statesmen who knew where among her papers she kept a 
packet tied up with a black ribbon and bearing the superscription: 
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“To be opened after my death in the Senate.” The Count had 
good reasons to suppose that this packet was Catherine’s will 
which contained an act by which she set aside Paul, and be- 
queathed her throne to Alexander. Bezborodko did not over- 
estimate the value of this document: he thought that it was not 
at all so easy to set aside the rightful heir by means of a secret 
will; Tsars are deprived of their throne in quite another way. 
And it entered Bezborodko’s mind that it would not be at all a 
bad thing, on the day of the great misfortune, instead of giving 
this packet to the Senate to hand it to Paul himself. By these 
means he could not only obtain pardon for past sins, but he 
would merit the Imperial favour in the future. , 

Alexander Bezborodko came to the conclusion that for the 
present he must take up a very cautious waiting position and be 
careful not to irritate Paul in any way. It might even be a 
good thing to obtain a lengthy leave of absence and go away 
either to Moscow or abroad. In any case it was quite clear 
that now, in the time of mourning, when all fétes and recep- 
tions had been countermanded, Staal had very little chance of 
attaining any real success with the sick and nervous Empress; 
and it was better, therefore, that he should not annoy people 
by his presence in Petersburg—there was already much gossip 
about this affair in the capital. On the other hand, in the event 
of a change of mood, it was as well to have this combination in 
reserve to be used against Zubov; besides the Count had no 
wish to quarrel with Zorich. His great experience of the world 
suggested to Bezborodko the very best way out of this difficulty. 
It was necessary to get rid of Staal in the most gracious and 
amiable manner, and for this purpose nothing was better than 
to send him abroad on some temporary mission; and then to 
write to Zorich that owing to the Tsaritsa’s illness their affair 
had to be postponed. 

Count Bezborodko could always dispose of various missions 
to different countries. During the reign of the Empress 
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foreign capitals and of becoming accustomed to serious business. 
Most frequently couriers were sent to London, especially since 
the Russian Ambassador, Vorontsov, had established excellent 
relations with Pitt, in place of the very bad ones that had for- 
merly existed. So it was to London that Bezborodko thought of 
sending Staal. He wanted to take this opportunity of recall- 
ing himself to the memory of his old colleague Vorontsov, with 
whom, as well as with Rostopchin, it was necessary to maintain 
the very best relations. From the time of the revolution of 
1762, when with arms in his hand he had supported the cause 
of Peter III, and during the whole of Catherine’s reign, 
Lieutenant-General Count Simon Vorontsov had been considered 
as belonging to the opposition. He therefore had the greatest 
chance of being in the Grand Duke’s favour. 

Staal accepted with delight the proposal to go abroad. It 
is true that life in Petersburg pleased him very much—but he 
was more captivated by the idea of seeing foreign countries, and 
still more pleased to be sent on a secret diplomatic mission, of 
which the minister said a few words with a most important 
and mysterious look. The young man was sincerely grateful 
for his fate; he was clearly going along the path indicated by 
the great Descartes. However, without the consent of Count 
Zorich, Staal considered it was impossible for him to go abroad. 
This Bezborodko promised to obtain. “Two letters were sent 
to Zorich at once: a supplicating one from Staal, and a political 
one from Count Bezborodko. Very soon a favourable answer 
arrived from Shklov. Count Zorich, who about that time had 
won very much at cards, agreed to the Minister’s proposal; he 
congratulated his pupil on the commencement of his career, 
sent him his blessing and good wishes for a prosperous journey, 
and a speedy return to Petersburg, and in addition he sent Staal 
a present of a considerable sum of money; though the young 
man was to travel at the Government’s expense. Staal was 
immensely delighted. When he remained alone with Bez- 
borodko, having carefully shut all the doors, he asked the Count 
_ to inform him of the nature of the secret mission with which 
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he was to be entrusted and to give him the necessary instructions 
(this word he pronounced with special love). 

In the twinkling of an eye Count Bezborodko invented the 
object of this secret mission, He commissioned Staal quite con- 
fidentially to find out the mood of the French émigrés in Lon- 
don, and the way the English government treated them. <Ac- 
cording to Bezborodko’s words no written instructions were 
needed for this mission: he entirely trusted to Staal’s cleverness 
and experience. However, he told him in every case to follow 
the advice of Count Simon Vorontsov. Count Bezborodko gave 
the young man a private letter to the Russian Ambassador in 
London. By the request of the Minister another private letter 
to Vorontsov was given to Staal by Rostopchin, who also warmly 
recommended the youth: Rostopchin loved to patronize very 
young men who were as yet unacquainted with life. 

A few days before Staal’s departure an exceedingly smart 
young man came to see him quite unexpectedly; he was either 
a Greek or an Italian, and his name was Altesti. He was Zu- 
bov’s first secretary. In the most amiable and gracious words 
he informed the young man that His Highness quite approved 
of the selection that Count Bezborodko had made of the diplo- 
matist for this important and responsible mission. From his side 
the Prince recommended Staal not to hurry his return to Peters- 
burg, but advised him to study very thoroughly the mood of the 
French émigrés and to send in a detailed written report about 
them. Zubov even permitted the young diplomat to send his 
reports directly to him, avoiding all other tribunals. He on his 
side gave Staal letters to Pitt and to Lord Grenville. “You 
doubtless know, sir,” Altesti added carelessly, “that Pitt can re- 
fuse the Prince nothing.” 

Staal was not a little confused at the importance of the cele- 
brated personages to whom he had been given letters of intro- 
duction, and the quite unexpected favour that Zubov was show- 
ing him; at the reception in the Hermitage it had appeared to 
him that he had not pleased the Prince. The young man told 
Bezborodko about Altesti’s visit. "The Count smiled, and there 
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and then, still smiling, dictated the reply that Staal wrote to 
Zubov. In this reply Staal thanked the Prince in the most re- 
spectful manner for his trust, and promised to execute with 
the greatest exactitude the instructions he had received, with all 
the zeal that the services demanded and in the shortest time pos- 
sible, and he promised as soon as he returned to Petersburg zo 
lay at the feet of Her Majesty his political report made ac- 
cording to the wise design His Highness had graciously deigned 
to sketch for him. The Count smacked his lips with satisfaction 
as he composed this spiteful reply. He himself sealed the letter 
and said he would send it to the Prince after Staal’s departure. 

The young diplomat was now in a state of blissfulness from 
morning to night. He had never as yet been in possession 
of such enormous sums of money, and filled with the joys of 
life, he refused nothing to others nor to himself. Ivanchuk 
borrowed from him, until the following Thursday, a consider- 
able sum of money; and about twice the whole company of gay 
young men had a spree that lasted the whole night for his ac- 
count. All this caused Staal to become very popular; he was 
on quite familiar terms with two chamberlains and said “thou” 
to them—and he obtained experienced friends, who readily gave 
him the most useful advice. One old diplomatist, Noskoy, who 
had travelled all over Europe, after the second bottle of cham- 
pagne, wrote out for Staal a whole itinerary for his journey— 
indicating the best hotels, theatres, restaurants and gay places 
of amusement in each town. In Paris Staal was to put up 
at the Hotel des Trois Milords, he was to lunch at the Café Foy, 
dine at La Grotte Flamande, he was to admire Mademoiselle 
Rancourt in Mérope and Larive in Hercule sur le Mont Etna, 
and of course, he was to look for ladies, in the Palais-Royal, 
especially in les Variétés Amusantes. When he spoke of the 
Palais Royal Noskov became very sentimental and he sang with 
tears in his voice: “Chacun y prend son régal, ce nest qu’au 
Palais Royal, ce n’est qu’au Palais Royal...” 

It was only after all this had been written down that he sud- 
denly remembered Staal could never see Paris, because there 
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was no King any more, France was governed by the Jacobins, 
and it was quite impossible to get there. The diplomatist burst 
into tears and cursed the French Revolution. 

Staal, however, was not at all sure that he would not get to 
Paris. It was simply impossible for him to imagine such a 
thing. It is true that the French frontiers were closed, that 
to enter the revolutionary country was strictly forbidden by the 
Empress, diplomatic relations with France had been broken off, 
and the Frenchmen who had remained in Russia were required 
to sign a solemn declaration of their aversion for the Revolution 
and their loyalty to the throne of the Bourbons. Nevertheless 
Staal was convinced in his soul that he would get to Paris, which 
was living through such an interesting historical time, and that 
he would manage to get there not in an ordinary way, but with 
éclat. The part he was to play in France he represented to 
himself in various ways. Sometimes he was a Jacobin making 
a speech in a voice of thunder before the National Convention 
(but this would perhaps have grieved the Empress and Zubov 
too much, and it was therefore not very convenient). Some- 
times, on the contrary, he quelled the revolution in a peaceful 
manner and became the benefactor of the whole world. Or, 
lastly, he, as a stern counter-revolutionary leader with Suvorov 
(or even in place of him) burst into Paris at the head of the 
glorious Russian army, saved the King, judged the regicides, and 
shot Marat unmercifully. But in any case he had to show him- 
self in Paris. No fame was secure before it had been confirmed 
by Paris. 

For days Staal was occupied in making the necessary pur- 
chases. He had many costumes made for him according to the 
last fashions which Prince Boris Golitzin, a celebrated dandy, 
had quite recently brought with him from abroad; he purchased 
splendid cravats that covered up his throat and half of his chin 
—this also was the last word of fashion. He decided to travel 
in comfort. He bought a handsome travelling-carriage with 
fashionable round windows, and of course a silver cellaret. 
The diplomatist Noskov gave him a list of liquors he ought to 
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have in the cellaret. Most of these liquors were unknown to 
Staal, but he was pleased at their fine-sounding names. He also 
bought at the “English Magazine” a dispatch-box with a secret 
compartment for private documents, a pair of pistols with gold 
mountings, a splendid sword with a Damascus blade, an ex- 
pensive Toledo dagger, and many other things that might be 
required on the journey. . . . He was passionately fond of 
things—with a sort of monkeylike love. 

Early in the morning Staal’s own travelling-carriage drove up 
to the door of the night restaurant “Lyons.” The late supper 
was over. “The young diplomat kissed the gipsy Nastia (at that 
time gipsies were just coming into fashion) adroitly, though 
she was very repugnant to him—Boris Golitzin himself could 
not have done it better—and he gave her a parting gift of 
fifty roubles, for luck, though he somewhat regretted the money, 
and then he took a hearty leave of his friends. Armed from 
head to heels, and wrapped up in his costly fur cloak, Staal 
seated himself in his own coach; he felt once more under his 
cloak for his money-box and his pistols, satisfied himself that 
his dispatch-box with its secret compartment was safe and 
shouted to the driver: ‘With God’s blessing! Go ahead!”— 
exactly in the same manner, as report said, Field-marshal 
Rumyantsev-Zadunaisky used to start on his campaigns. 


CHAPTER XI 


66 DRIVE on the Island of Love, translated from the 
A French by the student Vasili Tredyakovsky, with a 
supplement of verses on various occasions by the trans- 

lator. Second edition. Saint Petersburg.” 

Staal closed the book with a bang. Now, when they were 
just arrived in Kénigsberg, it was certainly impossible to be- 
gin reading it. This work, which he had bought by chance to- 
gether with “Gil Blas” and “A Guide-book to Happiness,”’ was 
regularly taken out of his handbag at every station; but the 
young traveller never got farther than the title. He did not 
want to read. He had been warned that it would be dull, 
without companions on the way—and he tried to be dull. But 
as if on purpose during the whole of the journey he felt par- 
ticularly gay—owing, no doubt, to being free, to the secret mis- 
sion, to the cellaret, and to his nineteen-year-old blood. He did 
not keep a journal during the journey, but he meant to keep a 
journal, and he tried to think in a literary manner and en- 
deavoured mentally to form a style for himself. 

“Tt is a pity that there have been no occurrences or adventures 
on the way. ... Why, Descartes was suddenly attacked by 
highwaymen. How bravely he drew his sword when staying at 
Baillet’s and quelled the villain. . . . I think something also 
happened to Julius Czsar at sea. ... In the little yellow 
manual of history—it was at the bottom of the left-hand 
page. . . . A nasty little book. . . . Thank God, I shall never 
have to pass any more examinations. Still, that childish agita- 
tion and happiness at getting good marks—*tis a pity. . . . What 
nonsense comes into one’s head at times. . . . But this is al- 
ready Konigsberg, Europe. . . . A bad sort of Europe, but still 
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Europe. . . . Certainly the houses are clean. . . . What’s 
this? —a street paved with rough stones on either side—the foot 
passengers don’t walk in the middle but at the sides. . . . Oh, 
that is the German ?¢rottoir of which Noskov spoke. . . . Yes, 
everything shows it 1s Europe. . . . Now no adventures can be 
expected. . . . What a pity! We have not lost our way once 
—nor have we had any rows with the innkeepers. . . . Nos- 
kov said that one has to box the innkeepers’ ears. How could I 
box their ears, when they gave me horses at once! Besides— 
why should one box people’s ears? All the same, compared 
with the Nevsky these narrow streets are worth nothing. ... 
We shall soon reach the hotel. . . . I must certainly take the 
best room. Her Majesty’s diplomatist can’t occupy a third-class 
room: that would injure the prestige of my country. . . . First 
a bath—then dinner. . . . They’ll ask for my passport and or- 
der for post-horses. Bitte sehr: the Russian diplomatist Staal, 
one needn’t be ashamed to show such a passport... . Can I 
still speak the German language? Scarcely; Pve forgotten all 
I knew. . . . Probably the Knights of these parts stop at the 
hotel. In Prussia there are still Ritters. If I have to stay here 
two or three days I shall make the acquaintance of some Ger- 
man Ritters. Ah, we seem to have arrived. . . . Yes, yes, here 
(erates. 1.4 passable hotel. .. .” 

The hotel turned out to be very much what Staal had ex- 
pected. A porch paved with tiles, an entrance hall with stuffed 
animals, a large clean room, such as was quite unusual in Rus- 
sian inns, and a long, low dining-room with an enormous fire- 
place in which the fire was gaily crackling—all was exactly as 
it should be. It is true there seemed to be no Knights in the 
dining-room: only a party of German merchants were dining 
at the long table. Staal, somewhat dissatisfied that nobody had 
asked him for his order for post-horses, went up to the long 
bar of the dining-room. 

A very pretty fair-haired young girl was seated at the bar 
cutting and arranging different belegte and illustrierte Bridchen. 
She smiled amiably at the young man. Although the com- 
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bination of chopped hard-boiled eggs, pickles, pilchards, cheese 
and salad was disagreeable to him, he asked the young lady to 
give him an “illustrated roll,” and he was quite pleased to find 
that he was able to form a more or less complicated German 
sentence with comparative ease. ‘Then the young man took a 
seat at a small round table covered with a snow-white cloth of 
rather coarse linen in front of a screen with various sportive 
pictures and instructive inscriptions. The young lady followed 
him with her eyes and then went up to his table. 

“Was wiinscht der gnidige Herr?” she asked amiably. 

Staal instantly ordered a bottle of iced champagne. ‘This or- 
der produced the effects of a shock. The young lady opened 
her eyes very wide, and timidly explained that they did not 
keep Se&t in their cellar, but if the gnadiger Herr did not mind 
waiting it was possible to send for Sekt to a shop in the Fran- 
zdsische Strasse. "They had a large choice of the very best old 
Rhine-wines in their cellar. Staal agreed to wait, and very soon 
they brought into the dining-room a bottle done up in clean white 
paper and tied with a pink ribbon. A few minutes later the 
whole of the hotel knew that the young Baron from Russia, who 
had arrived in his own wonderful coach, had ordered a bottle of 
Sekt for his Abendbrot without there being any joyful or solemn 
occasion for it. By the evening the whole of the ward knew of 
it and repeated with respectful perplexity: “Diese Russen!” 

‘The pretty young girl was the daughter of the hotel-keeper, 
who was a widower. She was called Gertrude. She did not 
serve or cook, but only received the guests’ orders, entered them 
at once into a thick book that lay on the counter, and she ev- 
idently had the supervision of the whole establishment: two 
young red-cheeked waitresses often whispered with her in a 
friendly manner. One of them, after she had served Staal the 
sanguinary roast beef he had ordered, suddenly and without any 
visible cause burst out laughing and, covering her head with her 
apron, ran to Fraulein Gertrude. Both stood in fits of mad 
laughter at the bar. “They were soon joined by the other wait- 
ress, who was serving the merchants; she also covered her head 
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with her apron, and began to giggle while crossing the room. 
The merchants in their turn became merry and then asked the 
cause of the merriment. Having heard it, they looked round at 
Staal, laughed, said at once “Grossartig!”? and in the heat of 
the moment ordered six fresh mugs of wine. Fraulein Ger- 
trude, evidently fearing that their Russian guest might be of- 
fended, came up to Staal again and explained to him bashfully 
that the general hilarity was caused by a good Witz which that 
silly Margareta had made. “Der gnadige Herr soll das nicht 
libel nehmen.” But Staal had never thought of being offended 
—and to prove this he found it necessary to offer Fraulein a 
glass, or, more correctly speaking, a mug, of tepid champagne. 
This offer was accepted with respectful delight, which was 
equally divided between the price of the wine and the munif- 
icence of the guest. A conversation began. In a very few 
minutes Staal knew that Fraulein Gertrude was seventeen years 
old and that she had learned during two years in the local 
Téchterschule. And Fraulein Gertrude heard that the gnadiger 
Herr—was a Russian diplomatist who was going on a secret 
mission to London, and that he was twenty-four years old. 
This last piece of information was received, by the way, with 
a certain mistrust on her part. By the end of dinner they were 
friends. Fraulein Gertrude’s father also came up to Staal’s 
small table, and he too drank a jug of tepid Sekt with respect- 
ful delight, and conversed very amiably with his Russian guest: 
he extolled Russia for its enormous size; he expressed his admira- 
tion of the wisdom of the Empress Catherine, whom his late 
wife’s aunt’s cousin had once seen in Zerbst. 

A few words were also spoken about the war with France. 
In this matter it was evident that the hotel-keeper was only 
troubled on the question of recruitment. He was very little 
interested in the revolution and he seemed sceptical of its very 
existence. “Then Staal asked his host if he knew when the next 
ship was to sail for England from the nearest port. Mine 
host went off at once to consult some sort of list; to be quite 
sure he asked the merchants, and then informed Staal that the 
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next ship would sail in four days, weather permitting. There- 
fore the whole of the following day he could safely pass in 
Konigsberg. ‘The young man, glancing at Fraulein Gertrude, 
' was not displeased at this news, however disagreeable it might 
be to oblige Pitt, Grenville and Vorontsov to wait for him. 
The day was closed by a walk taken with Fraulein Gertrude 
and a visit to a coffee-house where they were served Vienna 
coffee with the most wonderful Apfelkuchen mit Schlagsahne. 

At the fourth Kuchen Fraulein Gertrude could not think of 
the approaching departure of the Russian diplomat without tears, 
and if anything could have consoled her it was, perhaps, his 
promise to give her a bottle of real French scent before he left. 
And Staal began to consider whether it would be convenient 
for a diplomatist on a secret mission to carry off from Ké6nigs- 
berg the pretty daughter of his hotel-keeper. ‘The circle of 
his Petersburg friends would certainly look upon it in a very 
sympathetic manner. But on the other hand there were certain 
inconveniences from an official and social point of view. Be- 
sides, it was possible to suppose that in London, to say nothing 
of Paris, he would also find innkeepers’ pretty daughters. Staal 
did not know how either Noskoy or Descartes would have acted 
under the circumstances. 

He decided to think seriously over all these questions later 
on when he was alone—quite by himself. At ten o’clock he 
went up to his room with knitted brows and began walking up 
and down. It was rather cold in the bedroom: in the hotel 
the windows were left open a long time despite the time of 
year. Staal, while walking up and down from the writing-table 
to the door, looked more and more often at the huge soft bed 
covered with a thick down counterpane in a quilted silk cover. 
In order to concentrate his thoughts he wanted to write them 
down in his journal. But as if to vex him, the expensive note- 
book bound in morocco that he had purchased at the “English 
Magazine” for making notes on the journey, had hidden itself 
away somewhere at the very bottom of his trunk. 

Staal decided to concentrate his thoughts in bed, so he un- 
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dressed, lay down and covered himself up with the quilted 
counterpane; he even did not extinguish the candles, as his 
thoughts became confused at that very moment. He fell into 
the sound sleep of a lad of nineteen in a new place, after a long 
journey and several glasses of champagne, and he had a strange 
dream in which Pitt, Noskov, Descartes and especially Fraulein 
Gertrude played active and complicated parts. 

The next day proved to be sunny and warm. Soon after 
breakfast, as it had been previously arranged, Fraulein Gertrude 
managed to absent herself from her household duties. She had 
promised Staal to show him the chief sights of the town. How- 
ever, on examination these sights proved not to be numerous: 
the Palace on a high hill, with its armoury, Moscow hall and 
library where the books, for greater security, were attached to 
the shelves with long chains, and on the wall there was a por- 
trait of Luther’s wife Catherine-Deborah; the Cathedral with 
the helmet of the Margrave of Brandenburg and with a por- 
trait of his pregnant wife; the wonderful garden with a menag- 
erie belonging to the merchant Saturhaus, where a pump pro- 
duced a terrible sound like the ringing of bells. 

When all this had been seen, Fraulein Gertrude proposed that 
they should read aloud a very nice book in one of the beautiful 
corners of the Royal Garden. Staal agreed to this proposal 
with pleasure, and they started for the Garden buying on the 
way half a dozen pastries. ‘There were very few people in 
the Royal Garden. They sat down on a bench; Fraulein Ger- 
trude asked Staal if he did not admire the cosy corner where they 
were sitting, and to confess that it was herrlich und entztickend. 
It was not particularly becoming for a diplomatist from a capital 
to be especially delighted with provincial nature; nevertheless 
Staal condescendingly praised the locality. Then Fraulein Ger- 
trude opened a little silk bag on which her initials and the 
legend, “Modesty and chastity are the best adornments of a 
German maiden” were embroidered in gold. Having explained 
to Staal that this bag had been given to her by her father on the 
day she left the Tochterschule, and that it had cost three and a 
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half Thalers, she took from it a book in a gay green binding. 
The book was entitled: Die Leiden des jungen Werther; the 
author, according to Fraulein Gertrude, was the very celebrated 
but still young and very handsome poet Goethe: one of her 
friends who had left Kénigsberg and settled in Weimar knew 
him personally, and was evidently in love with him and wrote 
to her that he was herrlich und entziickend. Fraulein Gertrude 
gave Staal a somewhat confused account of the beginning of the 
novel and then she began to read aloud very impressively from 
the middle of the book. For the first ten minutes Staal lis- 
tened attentively. But he did not possess the innate literary ear 
that was needed to appreciate worthily Goethe’s prose. Besides 
the German poetical style was not quite comprehensible to him 
—he was somewhat irritated that he only found out the general 
meaning of every complicated sentence at its very end—with 
the appearance of the predicate—and not always even then. 
Staal made up his mind that he was too impatient to appreciate 
German literary productions and ceased to concentrate his at- 
tention on the story, but he listened with pleasure to the sound 
of Fraulein Gertrude’s voice; and it appeared to him to be ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. “The expression of her face, which be- 
came more and more sad, as the spiritual suffering of the hero 
increased, also pleased him very much. Occasionally she 
stopped, and with a melancholy smile ate one of the pastries. 
When she arrived at Werther’s last letter beginning with the 
words: “Es ist beschlossen, Lotte, ich will sterben,” Fraulein 
Gertrude’s voice shook and a slight moisture appeared in her 
eyes. Staal wanted to console Fraulein Gertrude, he looked 
around, but decided it would be more convenient to postpone 
the consolation until the suicide of the hero, which in his opin- 
ion must take place in the nearest future. He began impatiently 
to wait for it, trying to decide by the thickness of the right 
side of the open book how many more pages there were to read. 
He had to wait a considerable time: Werther wrote another 
last farewell letter. But its contents quite escaped Staal, as 
the young man’s whole attention was suddenly concentrated on 
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Fraulein Gertrude’s foot. He noticed with astonishment that 
his friend’s foot was a very small one; while in their Peters- 
burg circle it was unanimously agreed that German women had 
huge feet. 

Staal was meditating on this subject when suddenly he heard a 
suppressed sob in Fraulein Gertrude’s voice. Werther had de- 
manded in the third farewell letter that the ribbon that Lotte 
had given him should be put into his coffin. Sei ruhig,”’ Frau- 
lein Gertrude read in broken accents, Ich bitte dich, set ruhig! 
Sie sind geladen.—Es schligt zwilfe! So se’s denn!—Lotte! 
—Lotte! le? wohl! Leb? wohl!” . 

The young man, deeply touched, embraced Frauleia Ger- 
trude and kissed her tenderly. Alarmed by Werther’s suicide, 
she offered no resistance; on the contrary it appeared to Staal, 
with all his inexperience, that his bold action did not astonish 
Fraulein Gertrude very much. ‘The kiss would have probably 
been a prolonged one if something quite unexpected had not 
occurred, 

With a little scream: “Lieber Gott! Herr Professor!” 
Fraulein Gertrude suddenly tore herself out of Staal’s arms, 
and took refuge in flight, having first picked up her little bag 
with its gold embroidered legend, “Modesty and chastity are 
the best adornments of a German maiden,” which had slipped 
from her knees on to the ground. 


CHAPTER XII 
S TAAL looked round furiously. He saw standing before 


him a very small, fragile, pale old man with powdered 

hair, who was smiling benignly at him. He was dressed 
in a clean, but very shabby dark-coloured coat that was buttoned 
on two buttons. Over this coat there was attached in a strange 
way a peculiar sort of weapon that was something between a 
sword and a cutlass. Beneath his little tricorne hat the black 
ribbon of his tie-wig could be seen. The old man’s right 
shoulder was much higher than the left and it looked almost 
dislocated. He was so frail and weak that it seemed as if he 
might be blown down by the first gust of wind. 

“What do you want, sir?” Staal asked angrily. 

The little old man smiled still more benignly as he sat down 
on the bench. 

“How nice this is!” he said in a pleasant, but quite clear 
old man’s voice. “A fine child! How nice it is! I really 
am very glad the dear girl has found a suitor. . .. I have 
known Fraulein Hedwig ever since she was born, as when I go 
for a walk to the Steindammer Thor on a Wednesday and a 
Sunday I never fail to go into her father’s inn. She’s a charm- 
ing girl. I congratulate you heartily, young man. You'll be 
very happy with her, you’ll see.” 

“What an old scarecrow!” Staal thought. “Who are you 
and what do you want of me?” 

The old man looked at him with astonishment. 

“Don’t you know me?” he asked a little less amiably. “Are 
you a foreigner? In this town everybody knows me. I am 
Professor Kant of this town. Is my name also unfamiliar to 
you?” the old man asked sadly, and then he laughed partly satir- 
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ically, partly good-naturedly. “To tell you the truth, I’m not 
very ambitious, but I am sometimes vexed that I do not enjoy a 
wider popularity among the general public. Really it wouldn’t 
be a bad thing if people knew what old Immanuel Kant thinks in 
KG6nigsberg in the Prinzessin-strasse. However, this is not im- 
portant. So you’re a foreigner? There are no small number 
of Poles and Jews here. Are you a Pole? Unhappy Poles. 
. . . Perhaps you are a Jew? My good friends Friedlander 
and Marcus Herz are Jews. Do you know them? Oh, yes, 
you're a foreigner. . . . You doubtless want to enter our uni- 
versity? Young man, that’s an excellent idea. I like young 
men, and your face is particularly pleasing to me. If you wish, 
I will work with you, privatim or even privatissime, gratis or 
better still for a small fee—in proportion to your means. I can 
instruct you in all the subjects I have lectured on at the Univer- 
sity. Mathematics, astronomy, philosophy, physics, logic, ethics, 
natural theology, jurisprudence, anthropology, physical geog- 
raphy, fortification and pyrotechnics. Besides this, unfortu- 
nately, I know but little. On some of these subjects I have 
previously to refresh my memory. I have forgotten some 
things, as I am very old... .” 

His face again beamed with a smile and this entirely childish 
smile involuntarily attracted Staal’s attention. He looked more 
attentively at the old man and noticed that his forehead was quite 
an extraordinary one. Out of their deep sockets which were 
surmounted by grey eyebrows shone the soft light of his blue 
eyes. 

“Perhaps you are troubled,” continued the old man, “that ac- 
cording to the general rule students are not allowed to marry. 
That does not matter. I can arrange to get you a permit. And 
when you have passed through the university you will easily find 
a post as teacher. Afterwards in your native land you can be- 
come a professor. That is quite well paid. At the beginning 
of my career I only received sixty-two Thalers, sixty-two 
Groschen and nine Pfennigs. I also receive fairly good fees 
for my compositions. For my ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ I re- 
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ceived four Thalers for each printed sheet. You will say that 
I exploited my publisher? ‘That is not the case, as my book is 
likely to go through several editions and is sure to bring him 
profit. But I really know how to manage my own affairs very 
well. . . . It is probable I shall live another twenty years, and 
then I shall leave not less than thirty thousand Thalers that I 
have saved. But the chief thing is that during the whole of my 
life I have never owed anybody a single Groschen. When I 
hear a knock at my door, I open it quite calmly, knowing there 
can be no creditor on the other side of it. Yes,” he repeated 
in a very satisfied tone: “Jawohl, mein junger Freund, mit 
ruhigem und freudigem Herzen kann ich immer ‘Hereiw rufen, 
wenn jemand an meine Tiir klopft denn ich bin gewiss, dass 
kein Gléubiger drausen steht... .” 

“Why do you think you will live another twenty years?” 
Staal asked angrily, very much provoked by the suggestion that 
he should enter the university and then become a teacher. 

The little old man gazed at him for a long time, as if wish- 
ing to fathom in what way he had offended him. ‘The question, 
however, seemed to him quite a natural one. 

“Because I am a very strong man,” he answered proudly. 
“From my birth I have had a weak heart and a bad liver. But 
by the strength of my will I have conquered these defects of 
my body: I have forbidden myself to think of my sufferings— 
and now I pay no attention to them. In the same way, by my 
will, I easily cure myself of a catarrh. But it is chiefly be- 
cause I live a very regular life, and do everything as it ought 
to be done according to a definite scientific system. How do 
you breathe when you walk? Through the mouth? Well, 
that’s just it, I breathe through the nose. And when you are 
working at your writing-table where do you keep your pocket-. 
handkerchief? Probably in your pocket? Isn’t that so? And 
I keep it on a chair in the next room. In this way each time I 
take a pinch of snuff, I am obliged to make a few steps. Con- 
sequently I never sit long in the same place, and I have a little 
exercise, which is good for my health.” He looked a 
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at the young man. “I do nothing without deliberation. A 
man must ponder over each of his actions.” 

“Are you married?” Staal asked. 

“T?” the old man cried with astonishment. “Oh, no! 
would you believe it, only quite lately the pastor of this parish, 
Becker, wanted to marry me to someone. He even wrote a dia- 
logue on marriage for me, ‘Raphael and Tobias, or Reflections 
on the Wedded Life of Christians.’”? The old man began to 
laugh. “We had a long conversation and I refuted his argu- 
ments on every point,” he continued, coughing with laughter. 
“Of course I refunded him the expenses he had had for the 
publication of this pamphlet; as he had only had it printed to 
persuade me to marry. . . . No, no, I think in general that a 
real man must not enter upon wedlock. But as the majority 
of men, I regret to say, have this bad habit, I am pleased to 
greet those cases of matrimony which are in accordance with 
the demands of reason. With a wife it is absolutely necessary 
to take a dowry. No very large one, but sufficient to make the 
husband independent; ‘as for meditation it is necessary to be 
materially independent. You may be certain that with Helena 
you will receive a considerable dowry, not less than five thou- 
sand Thalers. Her father’s hotel produces a very good income. 
On that money you will be able to live quite independently. 
It will be an excellent thing if you prove to have capabilities 
for abstract thought. For example, under my guidance you 
might develop an ontological problem. It is a very interesting 
problem. . . . Should it be otherwise you might become an 
honest merchant like my friend Griin, or a bookseller like my 
friend Nicolovius, or the director of a bank like my friend 
Russmann. . . .” 

“You seem to have many friends,” Staal remarked in order 
to say something. His ironical mood became weaker. ‘There 
was something in this old man, with the huge forehead and 
bright eyes shining beneath his grey eyebrows, that produced a 
strange impression on him. 

“Yes, I have many friends,” the old man repeated solemnly. 
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“Some, it is true, are dead. . . . But I never think of them: I 
have forbidden myself to think of them. . . . You must never 
think of the dead,” he said suddenly in a strange altered voice 
in which Staal heard a note of terror. 

“T have friends,” he said again, “because I have ordered my- 
self to love mankind. . . . Unfortunately in our bad terrible 
times there are people unworthy of love, pernicious, dangerous 
people, who will be overtaken by the eternal, the heavy curse of 
Posertyacsay 

“Robespierre? Danton?” queried Staal. 

“Danton?” Kant questioned with astonishment (he pro- 
nounced the name “Dangtong” with the accent on the first 
syllable). “No, what has Danton to do here? ‘The people of 
whom I speak are the consistorial councillors, the pastors of 
Breslau, Hermann Daniel Hermes, and the former teacher at 
the high school Gotfried Friedrich Hillner. . . . However, 
may God reward them. A reasonable thinking man has no 
enemies. . . . You said, Rosespierre, Danton. ...I think 
they are not bad men. ‘They have only gone astray: for some 
reason they consider themselves revolutionaries. Are they rev- 
olutionaries? They are just the same sort of politicians, the 
same sort of ministers, as those who went before them, during 
the reign of the late King Louis. A little better or rather a lit- 
tle worse. “They do must the same things, and they want much 
the same things, and they have much the same souls. A little 
worse, or perhaps a little better. What sort of revolutionaries 
are they?” 

“Who are real revolutionaries?” Staal asked, somewhat puz- 
zled. 

“I am,” the old man answered seriously, and as indifferently 
as 1f it were the most ordinary and the most natural thing. 

Staal stared open-eyed at him. 

“It is a very wide-spread delusion that a revolution is going 
on in France,” the old man continued. “I must confess I also 
thought so for a certain time and I was attracted by the events 
in France. But now the deception is quite clear to me, and I 
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have lost all interest in them. In France it is only one group 
of men who have taken the place of another group, and have 
taken the power away from them. Of course such a change can 
be called a revolution, but all the same it is not serious. To be 
sure I still wish that a legal government, more or less in 
conformity with Montesquieu’s ideas, should be established in 
France. But you will agree, all this is not the real thing. . . . 
Why don’t these people begin the revolution in themselves? 
And why do they consider themselves the disciples of Rousseau? 
. - » Rousseau,” he said this with respect, “had something very 
different in view. Rousseau had a great mind, but unfortu- 
nately he was not sufficiently philosophical. He was too un- 
fortunate to be able to think justly. He hated people... . 
Nevertheless with Rousseau I would have been able to converse. 
We would have disputed, but in the end we should have ar- 
rived at some conclusion. While I am not so sure that I could 
succeed in convincing Danton, or let us say Pitt. . . . Danton 
and Pitt—why, that is one and the same thing .. .” 

“T shall see Pitt in a few days,” Staal hastened to say, wish- 
ing to point out to the old man his real position. . . . “If you 
require anything—lI have a secret mission to him from my gov- 
ernment.” 

The old man looked at him disappointed. 

“So you are a diplomatist,” he said. ‘What a pity! ... 
Young man, take my advice, and give up that job. Believe me, 
it is much better to be a teacher or a merchant. Ever since the 
world existed there has never been a clever diplomatist. I want 
to say, there has never yet been a single diplomatist who has 
ever expressed a single thought in such a way that he might be 
distinguished from other diplomatists: for the last three thou- 
sand years they have been ail just alike. It is astonishing that 
people bear with them still, as they bear with the constant busi- 
ness of diplomatists—war. I am now thinking of a small work 
about perpetual peace. But if you were to ask me whether I 
am certain that after the publication of my work the diplomatists 
will cease to organize wars, I really don’t know if I could de- 
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cide to answer in the affirmative. . . . But in my teaching the 
real revolution is the revolution of the spirit. And therefore 
the very worst men, the most dangerous men, are not Danton and 
Robespierre, but those who prevent me from uttering my 
thoughts. Is it possible to prohibit the works of Kant?” 

He took from his pocket some printed sheets of paper and 
showed them to Staal without giving them out of his hand. 

“This is my last work,” he said importantly. “Die Re- 
ligion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft auf genom- 
men.” 1 will read you the chapter on the fundamental evil in 
man’s nature. Listen!” 

He coughed, slightly loosened the white scarf that was 
wrapped round his thin wrinkled old neck, and began to read 
with evident pleasure at his own expressive and finished intona- 
tions, accompanying his reading with unceasing gestures of the 
fingers of his left hand at the level of his head. 

“Dass die Welt im Argen liegt, ist eine Klage die so alt ist 
als die Geschichte... .” 

But here Kant’s reading was interrupted by an elderly man 
with a red nose, who suddenly came up to the bench. 

“So here you are!” he cried in a rough coarse voice. “Is 
this possible? It is five o’clock and Herr Professor has not yet 
come home! I was obliged to come to search for Herr Profes- 
sor. It is very careless on the part of Herr Professor to walk 
about so late. And Herr Professor ought on no account to sit 
down on a bench. . . . Herr Professor ought long since to have 
been at home. . . .” 

Kant looked at him reflectively. 

“This is my servant Lampe,” he explained to Staal. ‘Lampe 
is right. I will read to you some other time my work, Vom 
radicalen Bisen in der menschlichen Natur. It will soon be 
dusk. . . . In the twilight one must meditate. I work in the 
morning, meditate in the twilight, and read of an evening. At 
ten I go to bed. I slept very well formerly. But now I often 
have bad dreams. . . .” 
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His voiced changed again, and again a note of terror could be 
heard in it. 

“I dream of blood and murder. . . . I don’t know what it 
can mean,” he said slowly and with pauses. “I don’t know. 
. . « Blood, murder. . . . Why do J dream of such things? 
fee eecannot lose my calmness. . ... I don’t: know. ... > 
Well, good-bye, young man. You please me very much. I 
am glad for dear Hedwig. . . . And, please, give up the diplo- 
matic career. . . . Good-bye, young man.” 

He went along the path with short even steps, lifting his feet 
high and breathing according to his system—through the nose. 

Staal looked after him for a long time. ‘This infirm old man 
who occupied himself with the question of the fundamental evil 
in man’s nature was of course very ridiculous. Nevertheless it 
seemed to the young man there was something incomprehensible 
in him that was unapproachable and even terrible... . But 
what was it? . . . Staal took a long breath and went in search 
of Fraulein Gertrude. 

Lampe, who was slightly the worse for liquor, followed Kant 
at a short distance. He was thinking gloomily that the health 
of Herr Professor was visibly failing. Formerly Herr Profes- 
sor would not have lost the time that was allotted to walking, 
in futile conversation with a little boy. And this boy, too, 
seemed to be making fun of Herr Professor’s age. A silly 
fool! Lampe remembered how respectable grey-headed schol- 
ars, who had come from all parts of Germany in order to see 
Herr Professor, timidly entered his study in the Prinzessin- 
strasse; he also remembered the expression of adoration that 
these worthy people had sometimes when they looked at Herr 
Professor’s head. . . . But latterly he had seemed to read on the 
faces of these people, when they came out of the study, a look 
of distress that hid their grief—or did this only appear to him? 
. . . Yes, of course Professor Kant was old. But still he was 
Professor Kant. . . . And if justice existed in the world he 
really deserved to have the rank of Geheimrat. 


CHAPTER XIII 


to highly-placed people, it was not without trepidation 

that he drove, in a cab, to the Russian Mission, where 
the meeting with Lieutenant-General Simon Vorontsov, Count 
of the Roman Empire, awaited him. Judging by the tone in 
which Bezborodko, Rostopchin and even Ivanchuk spoke of him, 
Staal felt that the Russian Ambassador in London was no or- 
dinary man. A tone so full of respect rarely used with regard 
to people who are absent, was difficult to explain by the social 
position alone which Vorontsov occupied. Simon Vorontsov was 
not rich; his father’s enormous fortune and most of his iron 
mines and estates in Little Russia had been confiscated at the 
time of Catherine’s accession to the throne. Vorontsov belonged 
to the old Russian aristocracy; his family could trace their de- 
scent as far back as the eleventh century to the legendary Prince 
Shimon Afrikanovich—but his family did not enjoy the favour 
of the Empress. Simon Vorontsov had not had a brilliant ca- 
reel, 

Vorontsov was eighteen years old at the time of the Peters- 
burg revolution of 1762. He had resolutely taken the part of 
Peter III, though he hardly knew why. It was partly owing to 
the favour his family enjoyed from the Emperor. It was also 
owing to the rivalry of the different regiments. Simon Voront- 
soy was in the Preobrazhensky regiment while it was the offi- 
cers of the Simonovsky and the Ishmailovsky regiments who 
placed Catherine on the throne. Vorontsov, a man of the old 
stamp, was shocked that a wife should revolt against her hus- 
band. But it was chiefly owing to the aversion with which the 
personality of the Empress Catherine inspired him. . And after- 
wards Simon Vorontsov could never detach himself from those 
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feelings. The family of Vorontsov was so closely connected 
with the affairs of the Imperial family that they felt almost 
as if they were their own affairs. Simon Vorontsov instinctively 
adopted the standpoint towards Catherine which afterwards 
from the time of Nicholas I was taken up by the Romanov dy- 
nasty: Catherine, notwithstanding all the state owed her, was 
looked upon as a family scandal, and it was considered incon- 
venient to talk about her. 

Vorontsov’s conduct during the days of the revolution of 
1762 was not forgotten. He was arrested with arms in his 
hand, but he was soon liberated. After that Vorontsov did not 
wish to remain in the Guards regiment. ‘The further years of 
his service were chiefly passed in the active army. However, 
notwithstanding his bravery, and his services in action, the Count 
(he was highly prized by Rumyantsev himself) did not enjoy 
advancement, especially after he had refused the offer Potem- 
kin made him to return to the Preobrazhensky regiment, which 
was under the favourite’s command. At last Simon Vorontsov 
retired from active service and went abroad. Later Bezborodko 
persuaded him to accept an important and independent position 
in the diplomatic service. While occupying the post of Rus- 
sian Ambassador Extraordinary in England Vorontsov contin- 
ued to keep himself fairly independent of all connexions with 
the Empress or the favourite: he often replied sharply to Cathe- 
rine’s letters, and he did not allow Zubov to interfere in the 
business of the Mission. He would long since have been super- 
seded, had the Empress not known that the Government of 
Great Britain regarded him with special respect, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to have an Ambassador in England who was 
both clever and not to be bought. 

Count Simon Vorontsov, a tall, handsome, prematurely bald 
man, with a tired, sickly and very thin face, received his guest 
most amiably, without the slightest trace of that pride and pre- 
tension which Staal had feared to find. Vorontsov was a real 
aristocrat, and this was so evident to himself and to all who 
surrounded him that it never entered his head to display or em- 
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phasize it in the manner Rostopchin, Zuboy and many others 
(not real or not quite real aristocrats), whom Staal had met in 
Petersburg, were wont to do. 

The young man mentioned at once that he had a secret mis- 
sion. He spoke French—partly on account of its importance, 
partly because he had been warned that the Ambassador had be- 
come somewhat unaccustomed to the Russian language. 

Vorontsov smiled amiably. 

“T know, I know Count Bezborodko’s secret missions,” he said 
good-naturedly. “Young Komorovsky also came here. He 
said he had brought an important dispatch. I opened the 
packet—I looked: there was nothing but old newspapers in it. 
The Count had simply sent the young man to travel about 
Europe—a very good thing too. However, it is, of course, not 
always like this,” Vorontsov added quite seriously, as he noticed 
an expression of mortification on Staal’s face. “‘Acquaint me 
with your mission.” 

He listened with attention to the young man’s explanations. 
When he heard that Staal had brought letters of introduction, 
not only from Bezborodko, but from Zuboy, Count Vorontsov 
frowned slightly, not knowing what to think of this. He could 
not understand how the’same person could have been entrusted 
with a secret mission by two politicians who hated each other, 
and this was a bad recommendation for Staal in the eyes of the 
Ambassador. It was still more incomprehensible that quite a 
young man had been given a task which evidently required a 
very thorough acquaintance with the entire political position 
of Europe. 

“Customs are different now,” Vorontsov thought. “Nous 
avons changé tout cela. Otherwise how could Pitt have be- 
come Prime Minister of England at twenty-four?” 

“Our conversation about your mission must be a long one,” 
he said. “You have arrived at an interesting moment. The 
ideas of the new tactics are beginning to penetrate into the ranks 
of the French émigrés. . . . That Bishop of Autun is a very, 
very clever man. We shall talk about this business a little later, 
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now let us go to the drawing-room. I will give you a cup of 
real Russian tea, and you will tell us all the Petersburg news. 
Us—that is, my counsellor Lizakevich, an excellent, a noble 
man, and me; there will be nobody else. We live, as you see, 
in a simple way. I remember the proverb: ‘Do not build stone 
houses on dower lands.’ ” 

Vorontsov led Staal from his study to the drawing-room. 
The young man was quite pleased to defer a serious conversa- 
tion. ‘The words “new tactics,” which evidently referred to 
something that everybody knew, somewhat perplexed him: he 
had not heard anything either about the old or the new tactics 
of the French émigrés. “The name of the Bishop of Autun was 
likewise quite unknown to him. Staal feared to appear in the 
eyes of the Ambassador insufficiently prepared for his mission: 
his nineteen years and the absence of a moustache were ruining 
his career. 

Vorontsov introduced his guest to Lizakevich, a very gloomy 
and elegant old man. ‘The only other occupant of the room 
was a lad in the dress of an English schoolboy. 

“My son,” Vorontsov said, and the way the Count said these 
words and the way he looked at his son, proved that his whole 
life was concentrated in the boy. 

“Perhaps you do not drink tea but half-and-half?” he asked 
Staal, smiling. “Oh, you don’t know as yet what half-and-half 
is? And thank God for it; it’s not for me to explain. I my- 
self only drink my mineral water—it’s splendid water.—Well, 
now, let us hear the Petersburg news.” 

Staal was in no way confused, but told them certain details 
concerning the marriage of the Grand Duke Alexander; he 
told them of the heir apparent’s new extravagances; he informed 
them that Valerian Zubov hoped to be promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General; that Shcherbatov was going to marry a 
Pushkin; and that Demidov was to marry a Stroganov. He told 
all this in the slightly sarcastic though uncertain tone of a clever 
boy who has just passed, or is about to pass, into the ranks of the 
grown-ups. 
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And, of course, he spoke of all these notable persons leaving 
out their titles, as if he was talking about his friends, and com- 
rades from childhood. Staal soon noticed that his news had but 
little interest for Vorontsov, although he listened attentively and 
politely. Then the young man decided to elevate the theme of 
conversation and he mentioned the affair of Novikov, but only 
in a vague manner; he was unable to understand what was to be 
thought of such men as Novikov and Radishchev. 

Vorontsov’s countenance became gloomy. With a sharp- 
ness of expression, that astonished Staal, he censured the Goy- 
ernment and Prince Prozorovsky for this abominable business. 
Looking sternly at the youth, but addressing himself more espe~ 
cially to Lizakevich, Vorontsov declared categorically that Nich- 
olas Novikov was a noble, an excellent man. It was evident 
his only fault was that he wanted to raise our illiterate, wild 
people out of their state of ignorance, and that he wanted to 
prevent in Russia the possibility of much worse events than the 
French revolution, which was surely sufficiently terrible and 
hideous. 

“On a trop vite oublié la Pugachevshchinna a St. Péters- 
bourg,’ Vorontsov concluded greatly agitated. 

Staal felt very awkward. It was only now he understood 
that he quite agreed «vith Vorontsov’s views, and he feared that 
his silence might be wrongly interpreted. 

Lem EhOLS » he began, but Vorontsov interrupted him 
abruptly notwithstanding all his politeness. 

“And Radischey, whom they have exiled to Siberia!” he 
began nervously addressing himself to Lizakevich. “My 
brother’s friend, an excellent, a noble, an enlightened man, the 
pride and glory of Russia. . . . While all these Zubovs .. . 
No, they certainly have gone mad in Petersburg. . . . They are 


leading the country to revolution in this way: they wanted to 
”» 





colonize the Crimea with English convicts. . . 
Vorontsov pressed his hand to his breast, and ceased speak- 
ing. Then he poured out a glass of mineral water and began 
to sip it. 
Lizakevich, who evidently worshipped the Count, looked at 
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him timidly and changed the conversation to another subject. 
Staal, disturbed by this outbreak, suddenly felt a great interest 
in his little neighbour, the Ambassador’s son, and he began pa- 
ronizingly to question him about his English school. Soon 
Lizakevich, desirous of giving Vorontsov time to recover from 
the conversation that had so greatly agitated him, offered to 
show Staal some curiosities of the Embassy and of its archives. 
The young man gladly accepted this proposal, and he listened 
for a long time to various explanations of certain important his- 
torical documents that had not the slightest interest for him. 

“But could you tell me, please,” he asked, not quite appropri- 
ately introducing a cunning diplomatic question, “is it true that 
these new tactics have great success with the French émigrés?” 

“How should I answer you?” Lizakevich replied, somewhat 
surprised. “That Bishop of Autun is a very clever man.” 

“What a parrot!” Staal thought, dissatisfied at having attained 
nothing by his query. 

They returned to the drawing-room. Vorontsov was seated 
on the sofa caressingly stroking his son’s hair with his hand 
while he related to him something in a low voice with a reflec- 
tive smile on his lips. 

“Le second-major du régiment Pierre Voeykov, le plus respec- 
table des hommes, et le plus attaché a sé légitime Souverain, 
galopa le long du régiment en répétant: ‘Boys! Don’t for- 
get your oath to your rightful Sovereign, the Emperor Peter, 
let us be faithful to him or die!’ .. . He stretched out his 
hand to us, and wept with joy, when he saw that my captain 
and I shared the same sentiments of honour and loyalty that 
animated him. ‘Then he cried ‘Forward’ and we marched to- 
wards the Kasan Church. . . . Catherine was there . . .” 

By the tone of his voice and by the joyful expression on Vo- 
rontsoy’s face it was not difficult to guess that these recollec- 
tions of his conduct in the year 1762 were very pleasant to him. 
He smiled amiably at Staal, and invited him to take a seat on the 
sofa beside him. The boy went at once and sat down on his 
father’s left side. Lizakevich took leave and departed. 

“Now let us talk about your mission,” Vorontsov said, and he 
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then gave Staal a detailed account of the position of the émigrés. 

It appeared that their material position was becoming worse 
and worse. “Their want was increasing; the English gave them 
but little assistance. ‘The emigrants supported themselves 
chiefly by the sale of things they had been able to bring with 
them from France. Pope and Co., of Old Burlington Street, 
occupied themselves almost exclusively with the purchase of val- 
uables from the émigrés. It was only a few fortunate indi- 
viduals who were able to make any money—and how little it 
was! ‘The Marquise de Reaux and the Countess de Sessevalle 
were saleswomen in a shop; Count de Common had become a 
bookbinder, Monsieur de Payan was a dancing-master, Count de 
Boisjolin taught children to play on the clavecin, the Marquise de 
Chabannes de ia Palice had opened a school, Madame de Gontaut 
sold some sort of boxes. . . . Besides, all the commercial un- 
dertakings begun by the émigrés produced scarcely any results. 
Quite recently a fashion had been started among them to begin 
farming: for this purpose the daughter of Marshal Noailles had 
bought a bit of land, she had purchased cows, milked them her- 
self and worked all day long—but even the cows died in the 
hands of the emigrants without any visible cause. ... In a 
word, their material position was terrible: in a year’s time if 
the Jacobins were not overthrown the émigrés would begin to 
starve and they would attain complete decomposition: “7/ y a, 
hélas! des grandes dames qui sont devenues marchandes de 
baisers,? the Count added in a low voice. The moral position 
of the émigrés was also very bad. Only one thing was good, 
all these former atheists and Voltairians never left the Church 
now; it is said that in France, too, the religious tendency 
was greatly increasing. In general the refugees’ business 
was in a bad way. Latterly much talk, and still more wrath, 
had been called forth by the new ideas that were con- 
nected with the name of the former Bishop of Autun. The 
political centre of the new ideas was situated in Juniper 


Hall. 
“The nature of the new ideas is doubtless known to you?” 
Vorontsov remarked politely (Staal nodded in a vague way). 
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“Tt consists in the recognition of the so-called conquests of the 
Revolution, Les conquétes de la Révolution. The partisans of 
the old views—the greater number of the émigrés—hate the 
Revolution from beginning to end, they are perhaps even more 
inimical to the leaders of its first period than to the Jacobins. 
In their souls they respect the Jacobins for their strong power, 
for the guillotine, because these people had shown how the 
French nation must be governed. Besides they are convinced 
that the Jacobin régime must inevitably produce the re-establish- 
ment of the old order. All know that Calonne said long ago: 
‘Sans Jacobins point de salut” It naturally follows that the 
supporters of these views want to re-establish the Bourbon mon- 
archy as it was before, with but the slightest changes in the 
form of its legislation from those of Pancien régime. On 
the other hand the partisans of the new tendency, while hating 
the present rulers of France, still accept many tenets of the 
revolution and consider the ideas of its first period—the princi- 
ples of 1789, and the ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man,’ as 
quite reasonable. ‘They have little faith in the Bourbon dy- 
nasty; and in the possibility of the re-establishment of Pancien 
régime, even if in a reformed state, they have no faith at all. 
There is also a great divergence of opinions as to the means by 
which the Jacobin power could be combated. The supporters of 
the old tactics have great hopes in the intervention of the Euro- 
pean powers, and on the counter-revolutionary army of Cathe- 
lineau, Stofflet and de la Rochejacquelein in La Vendée; though 
they don’t think much of the first two leaders: Stofflet, who is 
a miller’s son, and Cathelineau, who is of a yet lower origin. 
The real hero of the aristocratic emigrants is the third counter- 
revolutionary leader de la Rochejacquelein, who will probably 
become the Commander-in-Chief. However it may turn out, 
the greatest number of the emigrants have the intention of rally- 
ing to the standard of La Vendée. The Bishop of Autun does 
not believe in the success of the La Vendée rising, and there- 
fore he does not wish its success.” 

“Then on what does the Bishop of Autun rely?” Staal asked 
cautiously. 
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“Tt is impossible to make him out,” Vorontsov answered, smil- 
ing. ‘He is a fellow who is never too frank; he says: “The 
tongue is given to man to conceal his thoughts.’ It is evident 
that the Bishop thinks his hour has not struck as yet. To the 
celebrated question asked by Madame de Stael: ‘Que faire?? 
he answered: ‘Attendre et dormir, si Pon peut? ... 

“The essence of his new tactics is in their absence of any sort 
of tactics: by waiting patiently you can compromise yourself less 
—that is all. . . . I think he counts on the Jacobins cutting each 
other’s throats. Possibly I am mistaken: who can say what the 
Bishop of Autun really thinks? . . . I must warn you I have 
only given a general outline of the émigrés’ ideas and tendencies. 
Among the supporters of the new tactics, and among the sup- 
porters of the old, there are numberless shades of opinion: the 
views of Lally-Tollendal, the views of Mallet du Pan—in 
general most of the émigrés have but one secret desire: the salva- 
tion of France. The entire absence of ideas is really a very 
strange spectacle: they have all abused each other, they have all 
quarrelled, they all acuse each other of something, they hate each 
other almost more than the Jacobins and, of course, they all ex- 
press the true will of France. But it is a great question whether 
France has any true will at this time. One day I said all this 
to the Bishop of Autun—he laughed and called me a clever 
man. Now in addition, after the defeat of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, there has appeared still another tendency among the emi- 
grants. It summons them to return to France and to join in 
work with the Jacobins. These gentlemen, however, are un- 
worthy to mention,” Vorontsov said with contempt: “I neither 
like the émigrés, nor the Jacobins; but repentant émigrés or re- 
pentant Jacobins (soon we shall have these too) inspire me with 
perfect aversion. . .. I am quite ready to believe that these 
gentlemen are bribed—the Jacobins are spending large sums of 
money for the seduction of the émigrés.” 

“What is your own opinion of the position of affairs in 
France?” Staal asked, mentally forming the plan of a brilliant 
report for the Empress. 
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“T have no definite opinion,” Vorontsov answered reluctantly. 
“Most probably the Bishop of Autun is right: we must wait; 
there is nothing else to be done. It is easy for me, a Russian, 
to argue in this way. But for him—a Frenchman; his friends 
and relations are being slaughtered in Paris. . . . How can one 
say then: ‘Attendre et dormir’? It is not blood but water 
that flows in the veins of this most clever man. . .. In any 
case I do not approve of our intervention: we have no business 
to meddle in the affairs of France. ‘They have never asked, 
nor will they ever ask, for foreign intervention, well, and we 
too ought not to interfere in affairs that do not concern us. I 
have written to the Empress in this sense. It is curious that on 
this question of intervention the émigrés are just now having 
great hopes of England, and at the same time they don’t trust 
her for a farthing. Count Vaudreuil says quite openly that 
the French Revolution is profitable for England, and that Pitt 
purposely supports the Jacobin disorganization. ‘This widely 
spread opinion is only partially correct. Pitt certainly would 
be pleased to see France thoroughly weakened for a long time; 
but on the other hand he is very much afraid of the Jacobin in- 
fection. I must tell you that before the war English society 
looked very favourably on the French Revolution, notwith- 
standing the enormous impression that had been produced by 
Burke’s book, ‘Reflections on the Revolution in France.’ ‘There 
could ‘be no question of a war with France; you will still see 
posters on the walls: ‘No War with France.’ However, after 
the execution of the King the mood of the English people has 
changed; the fear of infection is now very great. Pitt, him- 
self, has not been able to think of anything wise as yet.” 

“And what sort of a man is your celebrated Pitt?” Staal 
asked. 

“Pitt?” Vorontsov repeated, smiling again. “In private life 
he is the most honest, the most noble of men, an irreproachable 
gentleman, an exemplary son, brother, uncle and friend. In 
politics, especially in foreign politics, he is the most consummate 
rascal and brigand, who is ready to do anything for England, I 
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repeat, anything. The Jacobins accuse him of all sorts of 
crimes. For instance, it is said that he bribed Nicolas Paris to 
murder the member of the Convention Lepelletier de Saint- 
Fargeau. On my conscience I don’t know if all their accusa- 
tions are nonsense. Pitt is an Englishman, and an unusually 
typical Englishman too, and in this lies his terrible strength. 
Better than anybody else he guesses the feelings, the moods, the 
thoughts of the ordinary citizen of Great Britain. You may be 
sure that whatever his politics may be at the present moment— 
and they change very often—however strong the criticism of 
the opposition may be—Fox is cleverer and more cultured than 
Pitt—you may be sure that England will side with Pitt. Be- 
sides, he is a great expert in parliamentary business and a very 
remarkable orator; he makes the speech on the budget without 
even a scrap of paper in his hand. However, I do not con- 
sider him a great statesman. He has made many mistakes in 
foreign politics. . . . But note, this lover of power wants noth- 
ing for himself: he gives away enormous sinecures to his friends, 
while he himself is as poor as a church mouse. He has often 
been offered honours, titles, the Order of the Garter—he has 
always refused them. He is likewise quite indifferent to women 
—it is said that he is still chaste. . . . Pitt wants nothing ex- 
cept power—and a few bottles of port every day: he drinks old 
port as Moscow merchants drink tea. We are great friends. 
. . . In private life I would trust him with my whole fortune, 
my honour, all that I possess, without a moment’s hesitation. 
But when, as the Russian Ambassador, I speak on business with 
him, as the British Premier, I act as if I had before me an es- 
caped convict, a robber, an old offender who had run away 
from prison. He knows this and he therefore treats me with 
respect, both as a man and as an Ambassador. In any case now. 
A year or two ago he wanted very much to squeeze me out 
from here. This is the sort of man Pitt is. You will soon 
see him: in a few days I am giving a rout—not exactly a rout 
but a small reception. Pitt, Burke and Talleyrand are coming.” 
“Who is Talleyrand?” Staal asked timidly. a 
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“Why, he is the former Bishop of Autun,”’ Vorontsov ex- 
plained, somewhat surprised at the question. “He is called 
Talleyrand de Périgord. . . . There will also be another in- 
teresting personage. I suppose you have never seen a Jacobin? 
Un Jacobin en chair et en os! Isn’t it true you’ve never seen 
one? Well, then, now you'll see one. He is the Pastor Priest- 
ley, a very interesting character, a wonder of nature: an old 
English clergyman, and the pride of the French Convention!, 
. . - In a word [I shall treat you to the most remarkable cu- 
riosities of London. . . . Mishenka, it’s time to go to bed,” 
Vorontsov said tenderly to his boy. 

Staal rose and took leave. 

“No, sit down again,” Vorontsov said, laying his hand on 
Staal’s shoulder. “We can continue our talk. I shall only be 
away about five minutes, only to put my son to bed. Pray ex- 
cuse me. ‘There are the newspapers and the liqueurs. . . . But 
don’t drink too much, it’s a bad thing,” he added good-naturedly, 
as he led the boy, who was almost asleep, away to bed. 

Staal took up a newspaper out of propriety, and began to 
think if he ought not to be offended with Vorontsov for his last 
words: the Ambassador would not have made that remark to an 
older diplomatist. But at the same moment he felt that he could 
not be offended with Vorontsov,—he was already a little in love 
with this handsome and clever man, who had seen so much in 
his life. He was even pleased by the friendly authoritative 
manner that Vorontsov had assumed towards him, and he was 
just a little envious of Mishenka. When the Ambassador re- 
turned they began a long and cordial conversation. Staal in- 
stinctively reverted to the Russian language and related his 
whole life to Vorontsov, who listened amiably. Staal did not 
embellish his story but related word for word all his impres- 
sions from his early schooldays, to his meeting with Kant in 
Konigsberg. He was extremely surprised when Vorontsov re- 
marked that Kant had the reputation, with learned people, of 
being the greatest philosopher in the world. In any case that 
is what the English philosopher Knight, who was a great judge 
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of such matters, had told him. Staal could hardly believe that 
the feeble, kind old man in the shabby coat he had met by 
chance was the new Descartes. ‘This announcement made a great 
impression on him. 

After Staal’s departure—he left the mission very late, quite 
enchanted with the Count—Vorontsov remained sitting near the 
fire for a long time, looking reflectively into the flames and 
poking the coals abstractedly from time to time. ‘The thoughts 
of the Russian Ambassador were sad. ‘This youth, who was 
somewhat colourless (however, in his years young men were 
always colourless) and already a little spoilt by them, in Peters- 
burg, but who was, by nature, all the same a fine lad, reminded 
the Count of himself in the year 1762. The reminiscences of 
the year 1762 were pleasant to Vorontsov, but at the same time 
they aroused in him feelings that he did not like to recall. 

“Yes, my life has not been successful, and now nothing re- 
mains of it but Mishenka. . . . Mishenka will, of course, de- 
velop into a splendid, a remarkable new man.? It is evident 
I was created neither for war nor politics. Is it possible for 
a life to be successful in these hard times? What can honest 
people expect in this century of Marats and Prozorovskies? 
One ought to have been born later. In a hundred years’ time 
nobody will shed blood. Happily that is quite certain. . . .” 


1He was afterwards the favourite of Nicholas I, the Most Serene 
Prince Vorontsov, who became famous through the malicious epigram by 
Pushkin that Lew Tolstoy reproduces in his Hadji-Murat. 


CHAPTER XIV 


r [*:: former Bishop of Autun, who became so famous 
in history under the name of Prince Talleyrand, was 
standing in his underlinen beneath the lamp that, sus- 

pended from the ceiling, dimly lighted the room. He was care- 
fully brushing his shoes. Only an hour was left before the rout 
at the Russian Ambassador’s would begin. ‘Talleyrand was not 
over-anxious to go to this rout. “The very best London society 
assembled in Count Vorontsov’s drawing-room, but usually in 
combinations that could be permitted in no other salon. As 
the passions rose in accordance with the terrible course of the 
French Revolution, the English drawing-rooms became more 
and more exclusive and intolerant. “The Whigs ceased to fre- 
quent the Tories, the Tories did not visit the Whigs. ‘The wives 
naturally shared the political passions of their husbands: besides, 
the leading men of London, Pitt and Fox, were not married. 
It was only in the neutral salons of the foreign embassies that 
it was still considered possible to meet people belonging to the 
opposite party. Count Vorontsov occupied the first place in the 
diplomatic corps, owing to the happy combination of his great 
personal authority and to the enormus political and military 
prestige that Russia enjoyed. To be invited to one of his routs 
was considered a great honour. 

Talleyrand knew very well that Vorontsov in inviting him to 
meet English people at his routs offered them a dish that was 
dear, rare but not very easy of digestion. All were desirous to 
see this former revolutionary bishop, who was hated by his 
fellow-countrymen the émigrés not less than Marat or Robes- 
pierre. Besides long before the Revolution stories had been 


circulated all over Europe of the wisdom, the wit and the subtile 
Ii2I 
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mind of the Bishop of Autun. After the execution of Louis 
XVI English society found it unseemly to invite to their houses 
the ex-prelate, who so recently had occupied a seat in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and who was on friendly terms with the 
Jacobins from whom he had even accepted a diplomatic mis- 
sion. It was only those occupying social positions that nothing 
and nobody could shake, who ventured to invite such a guest 
to their houses. Of all the English aristocracy only old Lord 
Landsdowne received Talleyrand at his house (and this was 
done chiefly to vex Pitt). But Talleyrand saw very well that 
even such an honourable, eminent and worthy man as William 
Petty, Marquis of Landsdowne, Earl of Shelburne, who had been 
first Lord of the Treasury, never invited him except to small eve- 
ning parties, where he met only very free-thinking people such 
as Fox, Priestley, Bentham and Romilly. And these free- 
thinking people seemed pleased to flaunt the fact that they did 
not fear the acquaintance of the former Bishop of Autun. 
The usual society that frequented Lord Landsdowne’s house did 
not consider it convenient to meet Talleyrand although naturally 
they were burning with curiosity to see him. It was only the 
Russian Ambassador, Count Vorontsov, who could venture to 
invite Talleyrand to his house to meet the Prime Minister and 
Burke, and this he could do as a Russian, as an Ambassador 
and as Count Vorontsov. ‘Talleyrand, however, did not wish 
to appear in the most fastidious society in the world, as the 
spectacle of a not very decorous guest—at the same time risking 
a row if it happened that one or other of the French émigrés 
had also been invited to the rout. 

Having carefully cleaned his shoes and put the boot brush 
away with a sigh, as he noticed that the heels were beginning 
to wear away behind, the former Bishop took out of a cup- 
board, which would not remain shut owing to a broken lock, 
his only suit of evening dress; he spread it out on the table, 
moved the table under the lamp and carefully examined it; the 
examination produced good results; there were no spots on the 
dress-coat, and the tailor had mended the hole in the trousers 
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so well that certainly nobody would notice it. ‘Talleyrand put 
on his suit and his shoes, renewed the powder on his hair, and 
then passed through the buttonhole in his waistcoat the massive 
gold chain of his excellent Bréquet watch. This watch and 
chain and the fine snow-white linen that he had been able to 
bring with him from Paris (at that time Paris dictated the laws 
of men’s dress to London) were the only tokens that proved their 
owner had known better days. As he dropped his watch into 
his pocket ‘Talleyrand remembered how he had formerly started 
for balls in Paris in the times of the late tyrant Louis XVI. 
He smiled and shrugged his shoulders. In accordance with the 
tone that the émigrés had adopted, it was necessary to appear as 
if the unexpected loss of fortune, and the unaccustomed mate- 
rial privations, which they had to endure, were of not the slight- _ 
est consequence: it was only those who were not real émigrés, 
but people of quite another class, who had somehow been thrown 
among them by chance, who could regret their lost wealth. 
The real émigrés considered it necessary to grieve only for the 
execution of the King, the ruin of their country, and the humilia- 
tion of the nobility. This part was played with great strictness. 
In reality, however, the loss of fortune, freedom, accustomed 
occupations and their social position was felt by the enormously 
greater number of the émigrés much more painfully than the 
misfortunes that had befallen France. The ruin of France 
was felt sometimes—when they read the newspapers, or while in 
conversation with tactless foreigners: but their personal misfor- 
tunes were felt at every moment and all day long. ‘Talleyrand, 
who differed from the émigrés in all else, considered that in this 
respect they had taken the right and the most worthy tone, and 
silently adopted it too. Therefore at Vorontsov’s rout he had to 
be dressed respectably, but very modestly. ‘The elegance that 
the Bishop of Autun had displayed in Paris would have been a 
sign of bad taste in his time of exile in London. Besides, in 
the state of his finances it would have been difficult to surprise 
the elegant guests, who would be assembled at the Russian Am- 
bassador’s rout. 
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Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord belonged by birth to 
one of the most noble families of France, and was closely con- 
nected with the Dukes de Mortemart and the Princes of Chalais. 
When he was four years old he had fallen from a chest of 
drawers and dislocated his leg, and he remained slightly lame 
for the rest of his life. This unfortunate accident affected 
his whole life. Instead of adopting a military career, he was 
obliged to enter the Church, which during his boyhood he could 
not think of without horror. At the time when he was or- 
dained he entirely disbelieved in the existence of God, and he 
did not feel the slightest necessity for faith. This, however, 
did not trouble Talleyrand very much: he knew that atheists 
were not unfrequently found among the Cardinals, and even 
among the Popes. He was much more troubled about various 
practical inconveniences that were connected with the priestly 
office. “These inconveniences proved to be easily overcome. 
The way of passing his nights, which had especially troubled 
Talleyrand, he was able to arrange in so practical a manner 
that inconveniences were radically removed. At the age of 
twenty-five the young Abbé had such a past and such a reputa- 
tion that the old Marshal Duc de Richelieu, a celebrated liber- 
tine of the reign of Louis XV, said with sorrow to his friends 
as he returned home one morning: 

“You'll see I shall be quite eclipsed by that boy, Talleyrand.” 

His friends could only spread their arms in perplexity, unable 
to understand how and in what way anybody could eclipse the 
old Marshal de Richelieu in his particular sphere. 

The Abbé de Talleyrand-Perigord very soon became exceed- 
ingly popular in various spheres of society in the French capital. 
He was extraordinarily clever. ‘Tallyrand’s cleverness was 
equally brilliant in theological discussions with the luminaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, in conversations on literary and 
philosophical subjects with the first writers of France, in his 
connexions with women, more especially with his innumerable 
mistresses, in the most refined causeries of the salons, or in half- 
drunken after-dinner talks. At that time nobody knew that 
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his chief power lay in politics, and that in the person of the 
young prelate one of the most extraordinary actors of the cen- 
tury would emerge on to the political arena. In the highest 
Parisian society. Talleyrand was immensely popular. At that 
strange time—immediately preceding the Revolution—the salons 
ruled the land: the salons created ministers, cardinals, marshals, 
ambassadors. ‘The King’s government considered only the 
opinions of the salons, but these were considered with care. ‘The 
salon of each illustrious lady had its remarkable man, who could 
and who would be the saviour of France (the vicinity of the 
storm was anxiously felt by all and—everybody waited for it 
with joy). ‘Thus, in the salon of the Princess de Beauvau, 
Necker reigned supreme, at the Duchess de Luynes’s, Calonne, at 
the Countess de Blot’s, the Bishop of Arras. ‘Talleyrand was 
considered a remarkable man everywhere and he was made much 
of in quite a number of salons. He had also small receptions at 
his own house in Bellechasse. He received in the morning—it 
was the fashion to do so at that time—the people who assembled 
at his house were all known for their intellect, talent or fame: 
Mirabeau, Chamfort, Delille, Rulhiére, Barthez, Dupont de 
Nemours. Every famous foreigner who happened to come to 
Paris endeavoured to obtain an invitation to one of the Bishop 
of Autun’s luncheons. ‘Talleyrand took comparatively little 
part in politics. For really great politics he waited for a high 
clerical appointment. His career in the Church progressed very 
rapidly. At the age of thirty-four he was appointed Bishop of 
Autun, and he had every chance of receiving the Cardinal’s 
hat: the Swedish King, who was enchanted with him, was using 
his influence in Rome to that end; and, of course, the Pope 
could not refuse a favour to a Protestant monarch. ‘Talley- 
rand was awaiting with impatience his nomination to the Car- 
dinal’s dignity in order to be able to speak with the authority 
of a Prince of the Church. 

This was prevented by the French Revolution. . . . The 
event about which nearly every Frenchman had been thinking 
during the latter years of the ancien régime had at last become a 
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reality, and four years later those people who had been thinking 
of it most had themselves to mount the scaffold. During the 
first days of the enthusiasm caused by this victory of the people, 
when the most illustrious grandees of the land greeted it as 
the most bloodless of all the revolutions known to history, 
Talleyrand was of a different opinion. With his usual amiable 
smile he went about to various places, to the salons, to the coffee- 
houses and in the streets, always enquiring, looking into things, 
questioning. He did not give his opinion, but the Bishop’s 
sympathetic smile enchanted all those with whom he spoke, and 
they naturally concluded that he quite agreed with them and 
shared the general enthusiasm. 

One dark night in July, 1789, the Bishop of Autun went to 
Marly, where the Court was residing at the time, and demanded 
to see the King or his brother the Comte d’Artois, who was pre- 
paring to leave France. Nothwithstanding the late hour the 
Comte d’Artois, though much surprised at the request, received 
the Bishop. With an unconcerned smile on his face Talleyrand 
explained to the Prince his opinion of affairs. The bloodless 
Revolution that had taken place was but the beginning of a very 
great tragedy, in which many reputations would perish, and more 
heads would fall. The old order had outlived its time, and was 
thoroughly rotten. ‘The King was a weak man, the Court pre- 
sented a pitiful spectacle. The higher classes of society were in 
every respect insignificant, and they were quite incapable of 
offering any sort of resistance to the terrible wave that was 
rapidly approaching. ‘The joyful bloodless Revolution would 
very soon become a cruel sanguinary revolution. In the country 
there would soon be an unheard-of disorganization, the like of 
which had never been before. In a month’s time it would cer- 
tainly be too late for any sort of action. But now, probably, 
it might still be possible to take decisive steps. The Bishop’s 
plan was quite simple. He proposed to concentrate round the 
town the troops that were loyal to the throne, particularly the 
German mercenaries, the Royal Allemand regiment, to disperse 
the rebellious deputies, and then in the least possible time to 
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pass a number of thorough and bold reforms on questions that 
were chiefly needed by the people. For the accomplishment of 
this program he modestly offered his own services. But as it 
Was necessary to act without delay, as every hour was of value, 
the Bishop most respectfully begged His Royal Highness to 
arouse the King forthwith and to request him to come for a 
serious consultation. 

The Count d’Artois, who was greatly astonished at this pro- 
posal, replied that the deputies would not allow themselves to 
be dispersed without resistance, and it would end in slaughter. 

The Bishop of Autun, smiling as pleasantly and modestly as 
usual, agreed that His Royal Highness’s suppositions were cer- 
tainly very probable, but that he himself would also undertake 
the dispersal and the slaughter—of course only if he were given 
illimited power. 

The Prince was completely puzzled. He thought that he 
knew Talleyrand well, and, as everybody else, he prized him 
very highly. But the Count d’Artois could not understand how 
this mild, pleasantly smiling, well-educated man of society, who 
never in his whole life had said an impolite word to anybody, 
and nearly always was of the same opinion as the person with 
whom he was talking, could not only propose such terrible things, 
but likewise undertake their execution. . 

The Count d’Artois, afterward Charles X, was not deprived 
of the instinctive appreciation of people. He reflected for a 
short time, and then went to rouse his brother. However, the 
King, who was very sleepy, did not come out to this late visitor. 
He ordered the Bishop of Autun to be told that he would ask 
him to come to talk to him some other time; besides, the dis- 
turbances would probably subside of their own accord. The 
Count d’Artois added that the King would on no account con- 
sent to any bloodshed. At this answer the Bishop of Autun’s 
face became drawn and distorted. But an instant after his 
usual unconcerned amiable smile reappeared. In the most polite 
words he explained to the Prince that every man had the right 
to ruin himself, that this, however, is only a right, but not at 
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alla duty. Therefore the Count d’Artois must not be surprised 
if soon he should hear that the political career of the Bishop of 
Autun had entered upon a new and unexpected course. 

Indeed, it was not long after this conversation with the Prince 
that Talleyrand became one of the most staunch partisans of the 
Revolution, in the ranks of the clergy. While he emphasized 
in every way his liberty-loving civic feelings, he tried at the 
same time not to be too conspicuous. With his enormous mental 
superiority above most of the political actors of that time, it 
would not have been difficult for him to have made a brilliant 
revolutionary career. However, he did not hasten to make a 
revolutionary career, and he never spoke in the Constituent As- 
sembly on any burning question. 

Endowed with an extraordinary knowledge of men, gifted 
with an astounding faculty for political prevision, Talleyrand 
noticed at once all the promising new men, and every new 
social party which might acquire strength in the future, and 
he tried to dispose them in his own favour. He proposed and 
carried through the law which gave to the Jews the same rights 
as all other citizens of France; he also made strenuous en- 
deavours that he might be forgiven his rank among the higher 
clergy, who were becoming more and more unpopular. When, 
in place of the reactionary bishops, other and more liberal ones 
were elected, Rome refused to confirm these newly elected 
bishops. . . . They could not enter upon their duties until they 
received the sanction of some ecclesiastical personage who oc- 
cupied a high position in thesChurch. Such a highly placed 
personage was to be found in the ranks of the revolutionaries 
in the person of the Bishop of Autun—and he at once offered 
to take the place of the Pope of Rome. ‘This was one of the 
chief causes of the antipathy that the whole of conservative 
France had to him. ‘Talleyrand’s friends, who knew that he 
neither believed in God nor in the devil, were very much amused 
at the solemn ceremony at which the Bishop of Autun gave 
his episcopal blessing to the newly appointed prelates. Soon 
after this pompous function Talleyrand came to the conclusion 
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that the times were getting very bad even for the most liberal 
man in holy orders—and out of “civism” he modestly resigned 
the rank of a Roman Catholic Bishop. 

Thus, endeavouring not to draw attention on himself, often 
being away from Paris on all sorts of diplomatic missions, he 
was able to live safely through the first three tolerable years of 
the crisis. On the tenth of August, 1792, the Tuileries Palace 
was seized by the mob and the old French Monarchy, that had 
existed a thousand years, came to an end. ‘Talleyrand pub- 
lished an enthusiastic welcome to this event—and he decided 
that now the time had come to flee—for all to flee: the aristo- 
crats and the revolutionaries, the moderates and the extremists. 
But he did not wish to cross the frontier secretly, and to be pro- 
claimed an outlaw. For many reasons he found it more con- 
venient to go away in a thoroughly legal manner, with a pass- 
port, a mission and the money of the revolutionary government. 

At that time Danton was the absolute sovereign of France. 
The chief leader on the tenth of August, the Minister of Justice, 
a Member of the Executive Committee, he was de facto a dic- 
tator. Everything rested on him. Not knowing anything of 
the art of war, he created an army to fight the foreign foes; 
without knowledge of foreign affairs he guided the external 
politics of France; without having the slightest interest in 
laws he was the Minister of Justice. He took upon himself all 
responsibility: the fate of his native land, the safety of Paris, 
as well as the devastations and the massacres of the royalists. 
His prodigious voice grew hoarse from his inspired frenzied 
speeches in the Assembly. His eyes became bloodshot from ex- 
citement and sleepless nights. Danton was almost mad. The 
streets of Paris were already flooded with the blood of the 
September massacres, 

Talleyrand knew Danton, as he knew everybody, and he was 
with him, as with everybody, on the best of terms. Although 
the issue of passports had really nothing to do with Danton’s 
department, Talleyrand went to him instead of to Lebrun or 
to Roland; in serious circumstances he always preferred having 
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to do with clever men, whoever they might be. ‘The tribune 
of the people received him in the house of the Ministry at the 
Place Vendéme. ‘Yalleyrand knew very well that the captives 
were being killed in the prisons without any trial—if not at the 
instigation (as report said), at least with the connivance, of the 
all-powerful Minister of Justice. Among the people who were 
being slaughtered in the prisons, there were both friends and 
relatives of the former Bishop of Autun. This did not prevent 
him in the slightest degree from pressing Danton’s hand most 
amiably as he smiled on him in his pleasant and indifferent man- 
ner. Having carefully inquired about the Minister’s health, 
he informed him concisely of his business: Tallyrand con- 
sidered it necessary to introduce into France a uniform system 
of weights and measures, and wished to obtain a commission 
to go to England for this object in order to consult with Brit- 
ish scientists and members of the government. In view of the 
great importance of the subject, he begged to have a foreign 
passport delivered to him without loss of time. 

When the former Bishop began to talk about the uniform 
system of weights and measures, and of the necessity of the in- 
troduction of this statute without any delay, Danton thought 
for a moment that the illustrious cynic was making game of 
him, and he stared at him with his little bloodshot eyes. But the 
Bishop of Autun’s face was quite imperturbable: a pleasant in- 
different smile played upon it. . . . Danton understood. 

For a moment the two men gazed at each other. ‘Their look 
said much. “Is he running away? Is it possible the time has 
come?” Danton’s bloodshot eyes queried. “Yes, I am running 
away, running away for a long time, running to save my life, 
and you, you are remaining and will perish,” the Bishop’s smile 
answered. Danton believed in Talleyrand’s political perspicac- 
ity, and he himself had dim forebodings of his own imminent 
ruin. He had a weakness for very clever men. He thought 
that this dishonourable, passionless, perspicacious man might still 
be of use to France. Danton wiped his forehead with his 
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handkerchief and gave orders that a foreign passport should be 
delivered to Talleyrand. 

And thus the former Bishop of Autun found himself in Lon- 
don. The French King perished on the scaffold, an unpre- 
cedented, a merciless terror began, Talleyrand remained almost 
unconcerned when he read in the newspapers of the terrible 
events of the Revolution. His personal solicitude was concen- 
trated on the endeavour to preserve himself ti// his time came. 
He had been able to bring but very little money with him, and 
he was coming more and more to the conclusion that sooner or 
later he would be obliged to sell his books. The second-hand 
booksellers had offered him seven hundred and fifty pounds for 
the library he had in London; a very considerable sum for those 
times. But books were the last remaining thing that Talleyrand 
loved. In the soul of the Bishop of Autun, which by nature 
was cold, dry and gloomy, an absolute void was created by all 
that he had seen, while observing at close quarters the seething 
cauldron of the monarchy and the revolution. He remained, 
as always, the most courteous and amiable man; the most cour- 
teous and amiable men are found in most cases among the 
greatest misanthropes. 

Talleyrand put on his cloak, he pushed his shirt cuffs under 
his sleeves to prevent them from being soiled at once by the Lon- 
don soot, he extinguished his lamp and went out into Woodstock 
street. He had no need to spend money on acab. ‘The former 
Bishop went to his party on foot, looking with hatred at the rich 
Englishmen who drove past him in their carriages, and wishing 
with his whole soul that they might get into the claws of the 
Jacobins. 


CHAPTERSXYV. 


S Staal had become an intimate frequenter of Count 
Vorontsov’s house during the last days, he came to the 
rout at about eight o’clock. Lizakevich, the steward 

of the reception, who was a great though somewhat old- 
fashioned and slightly disenchanted connoisseur of the require- 
ments and etiquette of society, looked critically at the youth and 
then said condescendingly: ‘All right,” but recommended him 
in future, when he wore a dress-coat, to put on a tie that only 
reached the chin and did not go as high as the ears. Staal re- 
ferred to the authority of Prince Boris Golitzin. To this the 
disenchanted counsellor remarked with disdain that Prince Golit- 
zin was a charlatan, who could have been set up as a criterion of 
fashion only in Petersburg; in Europe the fashions were set by 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke d’Artois—and by nobody else. 
The secretary of the Mission, Krivtsov, a very lively youth who 
once for all had adopted a carelessly gay and ironical manner 
towards everything in the world, began a dispute with Lizake- 
vich. ‘This tone was very appropriate to a diplomatist and was 
the means of forwarding Krivtsov in his career. ‘The young 
secretary proved that what Lizakevich considered unchangeable 
existed no more, as the Duke d’Artois no longer set the fashion, 
first because the Bourbons had lost their throne, and secondly be- 
cause the breeches sans un pli, which the French Prince had tried 
to introduce, were an ignominious failure. Lizakevich did not 
deign to give Krivtsov an answer on this subject. 

“On whom are you raising your paw?” he said disdainfully, 
measuring the young man from head to foot with his glance. 
“You're a fine connoisseur. . . . You had better first learn how 
to write invitations correctly. This youth,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Staal, “addressed an envelope to the younger son of an earl 
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sons of dukes and marquises who have the courtesy title of 
‘Lord,’ while the children of earls, viscounts and barons are 
honourables, only honourables. What will they think of us? 
It’s quite clear they’ll say: barbarians.” . 

The Counsellor Lizakevich, an old diplomatist, completely 
ruined by gambling and somebody’s bankruptcy, was the only 
member of the Mission who knew the complicated science of 
English invitations and, without looking into a peerage, could 
give the whole title—the real and the courtesy title—of all the 
lords of the realm, as well as of their eldest and younger sons. 

“Excuse me, I made a mistake, Vasili Grigor’evich,” Krivtsov 
said jestingly, still somewhat vexed with himself for the slip. 
“The English do worse things than that. They call Simon 
Romanovich ‘Count Romanovich Vorontsov’; I saw that in the 
newspapers.” 

There was a laugh. Lizakevich looked round dissatisfied at 
Staal and the secretary. 

“Laugh, laugh at the English,” he said. “Our newspapers 
write ‘Sir Grey’ instead of ‘Sir Charles Grey,’ and we don’t laugh 
at it, though it is as illiterate as ‘Romanovich Vorontsov.’ Only 
the English are more to be excused because Russia is a savage 
country and it is not necessary to know her customs. Well, but 
why am I talking to you? Is Lord Auckland sure to come?” 
he asked another secretary. 

“He is coming with his daughter.” 

“Who is he?” Staal asked in a whisper. 

“Lord Auckland,” Lizakevich, having overheard the question, 
said sternly, “William Eden, first Baron Auckland, is the: Am- 
bassador to the Netherlands. He has just returned to London 
for a few days.” 

“Tt isn’t the Lord that matters but his daughter,” Krivtsov 
explained to Staal. “Her father is very anxious to marry his 
daughter to Pitt, and at the same time, on the occasion of the 
marriage, to be appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal. Well, 
you see, they say Pitt does not want either to marry Miss Eleanor 
or to appoint her father to the Privy Seal; I have betted that he 
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will not marry her. The chief beauties of Europe have tried 
their charms on Pitt, but all in vain.” 

The secretaries of the Mission began to dispute about the 
genealogy of Lord Auckland; and then the conversation turned 
on pedigrees in general. Krivtsov tried to prove that the Krivt- 
sovs, Eropkins, Tatishchevs, Dmitriev-Mamonovs, and Lyapunovs 
were all descended from Ryurik, although they had lost their 
princely title. Another secretary of the Mission, Nazarevsky, 
denied this categorically; in his opinion it was only those who 
retained the title of prince, in all some forty-one families, who 
were the real descendants of Ryurik. Staal listened to the dis- 
cussion with bitterness; on such occasions he felt with special pain 
his own dark origin. 

Exactly at ten o’clock Count Vorontsov came out of his study 
frowning. Lizakevich buttonholed him as he passed and com- 
municated some doubts he had about the reception of the Premier. 
Vorontsov, who had a headache, cut him short. 

“Place Pitt where you like,” he said, “‘or, better still, let him 
sit where he pleases. Besides, there is to be no supper to-day. 
Please don’t get excited. Pitt’s no prodigy! ... By the by, 
he warned me he would come very late.” 

And hearing the sound of the knocker below, the Count went 
with a sigh to take up his post on the top landing of the stair- 
case at the door of the first drawing-room. It was there that he 
met his guests, and smiling charmingly at each new arrival, he 
greeted all with the most amiable speeches and then passed them 
on to Lizakevich, who was acting the part of hostess. 

One of the earliest arrivals was Burke. Vorontsov was unable 
at the first moment to think of anything amiable to say to him. 
He knew that in order to afford Burke the greatest pleasure he 
had only to abuse Fox, or the French Revolution. But he did 
not wish to abuse Fox because he had great esteem for the leader 
of the Opposition; and he considered it would be out of place 
to begin a conversation about the French Revolution at the very 
door of the drawing-room. Besides, the Count knew very well 
that the evening would not pass without the conversation turning 
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on that subject. He confined himself therefore to some remarks 
on the freshness of his guest’s face and his general flourishing 
appearance. Burke, who was sixty-three years of age, smiled 
with satisfaction, shook his locks, and moved on with his rolling 
gait into the drawing-room. 

At that time Burke was at the acme of his fame. His book, 
“Reflections on the Revolution in France,” that had passed 
through eleven editions within a year, had raised him to the rank 
of the first theoretical inspirer, and even of the practical leader, 
of the anti-revolutionary movement in the world. The Russian 
Empress, the Polish King and the Count d’Artois sought his 
friendship and asked his advice. “The “Premier had had con- 
versations with him about his being given the title of “Lord” 
and a large pension. Burke did not want to leave the House of 
Commons. Nevertheless, he had almost decided to accept Pitt’s 
offer, and had noted for himself that, owing to the situation of 
his estate, he would assume the title of Lord Beaconsfield. He 
frequently represented to himself mentally this sonorous name 
on the backs of his complete collected works, of which he often 
thought, as every author does; he pictured them in the libraries 
of all the cultured Englishmen: handsome volumes, in octavo 
(he liked that size), well printed on thick smooth paper with 
gold lettering on the dark leather backs: “The Works of Lord 
Beaconsfield.” 

The conversation in the drawing-room became slowly and 
little by little more animated. One of the Englishmen inquired 
how Mrs. Burke’s health was now, as she had been very ill. It 
appeared that Mrs. Burke was recovering; sea bathing was doing 
her much good. ‘Then Lizakevich asked about the state of 
health of His Majesty the King. Staal, who had squeezed him- 
self into a corner, was greatly astonished by this question. Quite 
recently George III had lost his senses—as report said, in con- 
sequence of an evil malady; it is true, he had subsequently re- 
covered, but there were grounds to expect that in the near future 
he would become quite insane. Staal imagined that this would 
be a prohibited theme in English society. To his great surprise 
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Burke answered carelessly that the King was in excellent health. 
Lizakevich’s face and the faces of all the guests assumed ex- 
pressions of great joy. In his turn one of the English guests, 
considering it a duty to reciprocate this politeness, inquired about 
the health of Her Majesty the Empress of Russia. When the 
name of Catherine was mentioned all the ladies, whose eyes were 
sparkling with curiosity, chastely lowered them, and Miss Eleanor 
Eden, who was only sixteen years old, and at all times could not 
complain of being pale, blushed crimson with shame.  Lizake- 
vich assured the company that the Empress of Russia was per- 
fectly well, and in proof of his assertion he referred to Staal, 
who but lately had the happiness of seeing Her Majesty. “The 
young man, who was fidgeting about on a stool in his corner, 
under the gaze of the guests, mumbled a phrase that was not very 
intelligible either stylistically or phonetically, but which com- 
prised: “sais oui,” “indeed,” “of course,” “trés bien,” and “T 
am sure.” 

Lizakevich, whose duty it was temporarily to lead the con- 
versation until it had definitely become animated, promptly in- 
troduced the subject of the weather. ‘The faces of the English 
people became animated, as the weather was fine, and fine 
weather in Merry England is a rare national holiday. On the 
question of the weather almost everybody had something to say. 
When Lizakevich furthermore announced that Mr. Pitt had 
promised to come about eleven the general animation in the 
drawing-room increased although everybody had expected it. 
Miss Eleanor made a great effort not to blush with delight, and 
blushed all the more. ‘The conversation instantly fastened on 
Pitt and rolled smoothly onwards, occasionally making slight 
pauses at the appearance of new faces. 

One of the guests, a copper-coloured brewer with six rings on 
his thick stumpy fingers, praised Pitt’s wise economic policy, 
which during the nine years of his government had almost 
doubled the export of British goods. In connexion with this, 
they began talking about the success of the War Loan of four 
and a half millions that had just been floated by the Prime Min- 
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ister. The brewer also commented, with approval, on Pitt’s 
policy of renewing the composition of the House of Lords by 
the creation of more than fifty peers. However, this side of 
the Premier’s work did not call forth general approbation; in 
any case, one very ancient marquis, with a very ancient name, 
remarked dryly that Pitt was ready to make every rich man a 
peer. 

“He gives a peerage to any decent possessor of ten thousand 
a year,” the ancient marquis said, looking ironically at the brewer. 

As there were at least five of Pitt’s newly appointed peers 
among the guests, and the brewer himself“ was one of the first 
candidates for a title, Lizakevich hastened to change the subject 
of conversation by asking Burke what news had come from the 
Belgian seat of war. ‘The news was good: an excessively in- 
flated account of his successes had just arrived from the Prince 
of Coburg. The news of a victory gained by others seldom 
causes people much delight and these tidings did not arouse much 
enthusiasm among the English. 

The two last guests entered the drawing-room—they were 
Talleyrand and Priestley. ‘They had met at the door (both had 
arrived on foot) and the pastor was delighted to meet the former 
Bishop; they had already met at Lord Lansdowne’s. As soon as 
he entered the house door Priestley began, stuttering very much, 
to talk to Talleyrand about the teachings of the Socinians. He 
was very fond of theological disputes, and he could not lose the 
opportunity of conversing with such an expert as the former 
Bishop of Autun. 

“T am still of the same opinion,” Priestley said hotly, con- 
tinuing a conversation they had begun six weeks before. “Your 
position with regard to original sin is a false one. I will prove 
it to you to-day irrefutably.” 

He pressed Vorontsov’s hand in an absent-minded manner and 
instantly turned away. 

“Besides I am convinced that Socinus took no part in the vio- 
lence done to Francis David. It was all the consequences of 
the intrigues of Pastor Melia. Of course King Stephen Bathori 
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acted in an entirely despotic and illegal manner towards Francis 
David. It was an act of abominable administrative arbitrari- 
Tesi 6 a 

For Talleyrand it was quite immaterial what the subject of 
conversation might be. The preparation he had received in his 
youth, and his prodigious memory, permitted him to carry on a 
theological dispute as easily as any other. Under other circum- 
stances he would have been pleased to talk about Socinus, and 
original sin, and of the acts of Stephen Bathori. But he disliked 
very much to enter a room full of company in a ludicrous man- 
ner and he therefore made strenuous efforts to get away from 
the loquacious theologian, whom, besides, he considered, though a 
man possessing the capacities of a genius, not quite right in his 
mind. 

Vorontsov, restraining his laughter with difficulty, followed 
his guests into the room; his duties as host on the landing were 
over; now he could rest and enjoy the sight that lay before him. 
Simon Romanovich named the guests, who had just entered, with 
a specially loud and clear voice. 

Most of the English part of the company had expected. to 
meet Talleyrand in Vorontsoy’s house. But the appearance of 
Priestley was quite unanticipated, and produced an unpleasant 
sensation. Talleyrand very quietly, quickly and unobserved 
looked round all the guests and chose for himself a seat next to 
the sixteen-year-old beauty, Eleanor Eden. Priestley sat down 
on Talleyrand’s other side, regretting the interrupted conversa- 
tion. 

Pastor Priestley had a great but very unfavorable reputation 
in England. By birth he belonged to the Presbyterian Church, 
but he was obliged to leave its bosom, as at the consistorial ex- 
amination he had declared, to the general scandal, that he did 
not feel the slightest qualms of conscience on the question of 
Adam’s original sin. ‘Then he was attracted by the teaching of 
the theologian Armensen, and he became a hot opposer of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. A little later from being 
an Armenian Priestley became an Arian, and then the enemies 
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lived in the fourth century, became for him almost like personal 
enemies. After Arianism followed Socinianism, and even here 
Priestley thought of a whole series of essential corrections. By 
his nature Joseph Priestley could not belong to the faith of the 
majority of the people who surrounded him. Boldness of 
thought was for this sincere man something of the nature of 
sport, with which he indefatigably frightened his contemporaries. 
From aversion to the English statesmen of that time, he began 
to preach revolutionary tendencies; in Jacobin France he would 
probably have proclaimed himself a counter-revolutionary. 
From the extreme kindness of his character Priestley was quite 
unable to picture to himself a reign of terror, and he could not 
even really believe that the Jacobins had had recourse to terror; 
this appeared to him to be an invention of the French émigreés. 
Separate acts of terror he could not deny; but at the distance of 
a few hundred miles they did not agitate him very much; he 
certainly would not have allowed a fly to be crushed in his pres- 
ence. A man of enormous learning and industry, he wrote one 
after another works on theology and politics which nobody read. 
In his free time, chiefly for amusement, he occupied himself with 
chemical experiments, using for that purpose domestic appliances, 
and he made some of the very greatest discoveries in the history 
of chemistry: he discovered oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur dioxide, 
muriatic acid and ammonia. But he attached comparatively 
small importance to these discoveries. “The thoughts on original 
sin, and on the teachings of the Jacobins, occupied him much 
more. For his revolutionary ideas he was given the rights of 
French citizenship and he was elected member of the Convention 
by people who had never read a single line of his writings. In 
England, however, much persecution fell to his lot; and in his 
declining years he was obliged to emigrate to America, where he 
died, forgetting his chemical work and meditating on predes- 
tination and original sin. 

The appearance of Talleyrand was just the moment that 
Burke was awaiting, in order to begin a political conversation. 
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He drew in his stomach, slightly supporting it on his knees and 
leaning his whole body forward (unlike most orators, he knew 
how to speak when seated) and giving force to his gestures by 
the bend of his head and shoulders, he began to speak of the war 
with France. 


CHAPTER XVI 


URKE, who had learnt elocution from the celebrated 
actor Garrick, knew admirably how to choose his words 
and modulate his voice, and he produced even the 

simplest phrase in the proper manner; but it was either because 
he was old, and some teeth were missing in his mouth, or be- 
cause in modulating his aged voice his fat double chin moved 
in an amusing manner, that Staal could not help feeling sorry 
for him. Addressing himself more especially to Vorontsov, but 
often, with the habits of an experienced orator, casting a glance 
round his whole audience, and from time to time letting it rest 
on Talleyrand, Burke proved that from the very beginning the 
French Revolutionaries had set themselves the task of overthrow- 
ing by force the monarchical system in all the states of the world, 
and of bringing about an international revolution. He cited the 
Jacobin propaganda in the British army, and affirmed that the 
French agent Chovelin liberally supported revolutionary circles 
in London and Edinburgh. Burke was specially revolted by the 
decree of the Convention of the nineteenth November, 1792, 
which contained, in his opinion, a plain and unmasked summons 
to anarchy addressed to all the nations of the world. At this 
point of his monologue, he raised his voice two notes higher 
and, bending his body towards Talleyrand, he supported his 
stomach on his right knee and shouted in a threatening voice: 

“Yes, it is the formal declaration of a design to encourage 
disorder and revolt in all countries.” 

Having uttered these words, he made a short pause, as he was 
wont to do on similar occasions in the House, as if he were ex- 
pecting his audience to cry “Hear, hear,” or words of objection 
from their places. But no objections were made, as none of the 
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guests, with the exception of Talleyrand, knew or could remem- 
ber the decree of the Convention of the nineteenth November, 
1792. ‘Talleyrand on his part was completely absorbed in men- 
tally denuding Miss Eleanor Eden. Burke cleared his voice 
with his usual noiseless movement of the throat, and continued 
effecting an artistic modulation by naturally lowering his tone 
by two notes. He touched on the fundamental principles of the 
French Revolution, and subjected them to a sharp succint and 
strong criticism, culling arguments from the rich store of ideas 
he had collected in his “Reflections on the Revolution in France” 
and “An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs.” Burke 
demanded a relentless war—not against France, but against the 
Jacobins. He had really nothing against the French people, 
more especially as he considered the Jews were the chief though 
the secret causes of the revolution; they hoped to profit by the 
disorganization of the world. 

“We are not making war against the nation but against the 
principle,” Burke concluded gloomily. “Either the Jacobins 
will devour us, or we shall devour the Jacobins. Revolution in 
France alone is an absurdity, revolution in the whole world is 
ruin. Civilization must be saved. . . .” 

Burke’s speech did not produce the desired effect: he evidently 
was not in good form. ‘The copper-coloured candidate for the 
peerage became bold, quite unexpectedly, and remarked that 
however wise and deep all the distinguished statesman had said 
might be, still commercial people could not quite understand the 
object of the war against France. As it was, there had been 
more than a hundred bankruptcies during the last month. 

“Many in the City ask,” the fat man continued, showing by 
the disapprobatory intonation in his voice that he, however, did 
not share the opinion of “many in the City,” “—many ask what 
real advantage could the war bring us?” 

Burke jumped up from his arm-chair. 

“Advantage!” his double chin shook as he shouted and he 
forgot to modulate his voice. “They ask what they are to get 
by this war! The wretches! They get their existence!” 
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The ancient marquis’s face showed signs of rapture—though 
it was more owing to his antipathy for the copper-faced brewer, 
who was considerably cowed by Burke’s shout of rage. 

At that moment an explosion took place in the soul and the 
physical appearance of Pastor Priestley. During Burke’s mono- 
logue he had fidgeted about on his chair, from time to time 
uttering abrupt ejaculations in an undertone. Priestley could not 
bear the author of “The Reflections on the Revolution in 
France”; he had written an answer to that book. When Burke 
spoke of the Jacobin gold that had been sent for propaganda to 
London and Edinburgh the Pastor bent down to Talleyrand’s ear, 
and informed him, sprinkling him with spittle as he did so, that 
this counter-revolutionary gentleman had long since been bribed 
by Pitt and that he received huge sums of money from him every 
month. ‘““That’s where the people’s money goes,” he stuttered 
in an agitated whisper. ‘To Priestley’s astonishment ‘Talleyrand 
received his communication quite coolly, and did not show his 
dissatisfaction in any way. ‘The Bishop of Autun at that mo- 
ment was mentally comparing Eleanor Eden’s hips with the 
corresponding portion of the body of one of his last mistresses, a 
pretty Parisian actress. ‘This reminded him of the times when 
he possessed money, and it put him out of temper. He turned 
away from Priestley with vexation, the revolutionary pastor was 
boring him exceedingly. After that Priestley tried to control 
himself for some time, but Burke’s last nervous and somewhat 
rude exclamation was evidently too much for his patience. He 
jumped up, paced up and down the room and with violent 
gesticulations began to refute Burke’s assertions. Nobody could 
understand his refutations, as his political arguments, which were 
both serious and to the point, were intermixed with chemistry, 
the Arian heresy and the doctrine of Socinus. Besides, Priestley 
spoke in a very involved manner, he was nervous, indistinct and 
from excitement he stuttered more than usual. He addressed 
himself more especially to Talleyrand, and therefore repeated 
certain phrases in what he supposed to be the French language. 
If he was unable to find the French word that he required, he 
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replaced it by a Latin, Hebrew or Chaldean one, in order to be 
better understood by his hearers. 

By the expression on the faces of the guests it was quite evident 
that this gesticulating parson, who was running about the 
drawing-room, saying unseemly things, was, by his whole de- 
meanour, perpetrating a scandal in another man’s house... . 
Even Staal, with all his inexperience, could see this. It was 
only the master of the house, Count Simon Vorontsov, who was 
entirely satisfied, and enjoyed watching this dispute. It ap- 
peared to the Count that these two red-faced, enraged old men, 
Burke and Priestley, with all the difference of their views and 
their appearance, were fundamentally in many ways very much 
alike: they were alike in their wisdom, their learning, in their 
irritable temperaments, in their pride, in their wish to astonish 
people, but especially in a sort of self-sufficiency, in the boldness 
of their opinions and in their love for their own unmerciful 
sincerity. 

Burke smiled disdainfully in the consciousness of his own 
enormous mental and social superiority over this uneducated 
pastor in a shabby coat. It was really beneath his dignity to 
answer Priestley. But when at last the pastor brought his 
scandalous speech to an end, Burke felt, by all the eyes being 
directed towards him, that the guests were fully convinced the 
Jacobin would instantly receive the severe lesson he fully deserved. 
It was impossible to disappoint the company, and he answered 
Priestley concisely, annihilating him not so much by the matter 
of his words (there was nothing to answer) as by the quiet, 
polite form, the cold disdainful tone, the assurance of the modu- 
lations of the voice, the chasteness of his style and the well- 
constructed sentences; in order to mark the contrast with Priest- 
ley’s involved words he gave his answer a specially refined, smooth 
and literary form. 

In conclusion, Burke coldly expressed his astonishment that 
certain light-minded or badly-informed people found it possible 
to compare the vile and horrible French Revolution with the 
glorious English Revolution of the year 1688, which deserves 
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the love and respect of every reasonable man. ‘This last phrase 
he repeated pointedly in French. 

Instantly all eyes were turned on Talleyrand, and they ex- 
pressed quite clearly: “If you say nothing now, it means your 
adversary is beyond your strength: and indeed there is nothing you 
can say.” 

Talleyrand was very loath to speak. After three years of 
the tribunes, popular assemblies, and meetings he had lost all 
interest in even the best political speeches, he knew beforehand 
almost by heart all that could be said in defence or disproval of 
every political view, and he listened with the like indifference to 
all sorts of speeches. But he knew he was invited in order that 
he should speak, and he did not want to be ungrateful to his 
host. Besides, he was irritated by the look of self-satisfaction 
that had appeared on Burke’s face after his triumphant dispute 
with Priestley. Talleyrand sighed mentally; he sent the whole 
of the English nation to the devil—and he began his reply to 
Burke. 

He spoke in French, begging the assembled company to excuse 
him; the guests bent their heads coldly. At that time even 
English people knew the French language, and the war with 
France did not cause it to be boycotted anywhere. Staal, who 
did not speak English with complete ease—he understood 
foreigners very well when they spoke that language, but he 
was not always able to understand it when spoken by English- 
men—gave a start when he heard the musical sounds of the 
magnificent French tongue. And the difference between an 
orator and a causeur became at once clear to him. Burke was 
an orator, Talleyrand a causeur. 

The former Bishop of Autun began by pointing out that it was 
very difficult for people who had not viewed the revolution with 
their own eyes, to judge of it justly. It was only for this 
reason that he had agreed to oppose to the erudition, the pro- 
fundity and talent of the illustrated political thinker of England 
—Talleyrand bowed politely in the direction of Burke—his own 
modest opinions as an eye-witness, who had observed the events 
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at close quarters: “car, oui, je peux dire que pai vu la révolution 
MERTEN. eae 

“Méme de trop prés,” Burke, broke in, rolling his r’s in the 
words trop and prés, unable to restrain himself although he was 
somewhat mollified by the speaker’s compliment. Vorontsov 
looked round at him dissatisfied. But the rude insinuation had 
no effect on Talleyrand. 

“Yes, I have watched this great historical representation at 
close quarters,” the former bishop continued calmly. “TI also 
saw the prologue: the last years of the monarchical régime. At 
that time we were all playing at opposition. . . . Why, this 
also happens with some few Englishmen,” he added and looked 
amiably at Burke. “One really can never know what a terrible 
revolution can emerge from the most peaceful, the most loyal 
opposition: only one step separates opposition from revolution. 
. . - A government loved by the people does not exist in the 
world. Even in England not all are in raptures over the politics 
of so great a statesman as Mr. Pitt undoubtedly is. Therefore 
nearly all revolutions are popular at first. “They again become 
popular twenty-five years after they are over. ‘The historians 
will, of course, search for the people to whom they can impute 
the blame or the merit for the organization of the French 
Revolution. A useless labour! I speak as an eye-witness: 
nobody organized the Revolution, and nobody is to blame for 
it. Or, if you prefer, all are to blame—that is the same 
thing.” 

“With such fatalism it is easy to justify whomsoever you 
choose,” Burke remarked sharply. 

“Yes, it is easy to justify and more easy still to incriminate 
whomsoever you choose,” ‘Talleyrand repeated. “Nobody is 
right. All are to blame. None of the people I have known 
(and I know almost everybody) can count himself quite inno- 
cent. And it really would be better if the historians did not 
try to find a great meaning—it is immaterial if it is positive or 
negative—in the terrible facts of the French Revolution. No 
sort of lesson can be drawn from the alternations of the ele- 
mental objectless acts generated by unbridled passions—in the first 
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instance by human vanity. The French Revolution was pro- 
duced by vanity.” 

And animated by the formula he had found, Talleyrand pro- 
ceeded to refute Burke’s arguments. His own entirely sincere 
anti-revolutionism was proved by a few introductory words. 
Having removed in this way the prejudice of his hearers (as more 
sincere people involuntarily try to do, on the platform, when 
they feel the hostility of their audience), he touched on the real 
meaning of the revolution. The former bishop proved the great 
misfortune that had befallen France was first of all—a fact, and 
that wise politics always reckon with facts. By its setting, by 
its methods, by its conditions the French Revolution was neither 
better nor worse than the English one. In this respect all revo- 
lutions are very much alike and of much the same value. But 
the French Revolution was not only a collection of facts, it 
was also a whole book of ideas. In a book there may be good 
and bad pages. It is equally absurd to accept all in the revolution 
as, to give an example, Robespierre does, or to reject all in it as 
is done by . . . done by some others. (He smiled straight at 
Burke.) Why place oneself in an absurd position? ‘The 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance mistook windmills for 
Knights. This certainly was wrong on his part. But now his 
delusion has been explained. Why fall into another delusion? 
Why deny the existence of those very windmills? Why expose 
your head to a blow of their wings, or try to stop these wings with 
a walking-stick? The wind will subside and the mill will stop. 

“Yes, of course, all is done by blind fate,” Burke said sar- 
castically. 

He answered Talleyrand very sharply and wrathfully. He 
perceived in the right honourable gentleman’s words the ex- 
ceedingly dangerous idea of historical fatalism. There was 
nothing easier than to assign everything to the blind course of 
events, and incontestably there was nothing more convenient for 
a bad politician. It was possible for him to commit the greatest 
acts of stupidity, and whatever vileness he liked, and afterwards 
to cast everything on circumstances; on fate or on the inexorable 
laws of history. A real statesman would not demean himself by 
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such arguments. He struggles with the course of events, or 
takes the whole responsibility on himself. Naturally, with cer- 
tain originality of thought, it would be possible to declare any- 
body one liked to be the cause of the Revolution. But he, 
Burke, not possessing the originality of the right honourable 
gentleman, thought that the revolutionaries were guilty of the 
revolution. These profoundly thinking gentlemen laid the 
whole responsibility of all that had happened on the rotten ancien 
régime, on the slaughtered King Louis XVI and on his ministers 
who had gradually been murdered. It was a pity that these 
revolutionary gentlemen were not disposed to apply the same 
logic to themselves. If in course of time they were replaced by 
some sort of cruel autocratic government, ten times more cruel 
and more autocratic than the old monarchy (and it seemed that 
things were going that way), then again it would not be their 
fault, but the fault of the future autocrat, or, still better, of that 
same slaughtered King. The French revolutionaries had dis- 
played an immense talent for works of destruction—he, Burke, 
did them full justice. But they were incapable of creating any- 
thing; all they could do was to proclaim to the whole world 
their cult of destruction—and this was perhaps the very worst, 
the most pernicious side of their work. ‘The aureole that might 
surround the French Revolution was much more dangerous for 
humanity than the revolution itself: the revolution would come 
to an end—the aureole would remain. And, God knows, how- 
ever infamous Marat and Robespierre were themselves, their 
imitators in the future would be immeasurably worse: these 
imitators would not only be villains, but in addition fools. He, 
Burke, considered himself bound to fight against the infectious 
cult of revolution, because he hated every sort of destruction. 

“In the place of the building that has been destroyed by the 
great earthquake we shall build a new one which will probably 
be a little better,” said Talleyrand, spreading his arms and show- 
ing by his intonation that with this phrase he closed the conyer- 
sation that was boring the guests and was in reality quite useless. 

“And therefore glory to the great earthquake,” Burke said ven- 
omously and smiled maliciously. “Vive le tremblement de terre!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


T that very moment a loud powerful knock was heard 
at the front door, which was followed by a sharp pro- 
longed ringing of the hall porter’s bell, and a minute 

later Nazarevsky, who had been left on duty in the hall, hurried 
into the drawing-room making small steps on tiptoe. Gasping 
with excitement, he announced to the Count that the Prime 
Minister had arrived. Vorontsov, who was conversing at that 
moment with one of the least important guests, cast a look of 
dissatisfaction at the agitated face of the young man, finished his 
phrase and, begging to be excused, went out on to the landing 
where at the beginning of the reception he had received his guests. 
For Vorontsov, in his own house, there were no Premiers, they 
were only guests who enjoyed the same rights. He received the 
head of the British Government exactly on the same spot and 
exactly in the same manner as he had received Pastor Priestley. 

William Pitt, accompanied by the solicitous lackeys, was hurry- 
ing up the stairs, taking two steps at a time and arranging his 
jabot as he went. 

“Cher ami,’ Vorontsov said, affably, as he pressed the Pre- 
mier’s hand warmly (they were on very good terms). 

“Enchanté de vous voir, mon ami,” Pitt said at the same mo- 
ment, slightly shocking the Count’s ears by the words mon amt 
that sounded more familiar than the impersonal cher ami and 
even slightly patronizing. But Pitt, who spoke French very 
well, for an Englishman, did not know all the finesses and 
subtleties of the language. 

They entered the drawing-room. All the gentlemen, not 
excepting the old men, rose at the entrance of the thirty-five- 
year-old Minister, and there were also some among the ladies 
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Eleanor Eden blushed so violently that her conduct would have 
been considered indecorous if the attention of all the guests had 
not been concentrated on Pitt. 

Staal fixed his eyes steadfastly on the British Premier, who 
was said to be the most powerful man in the world. Pitt was 
not handsome, but his appearance at once attracted attention. He 
was enormously tall, even for an Englishman, and held himself 
so unpleasantly straight that with his thin figure he seemed to be 
tightly laced in stays. Staal was struck by his flashing eyes— 
the youth had never seen such brilliant eyes before—and the 
union of prematurely grey hair with a face which looked at 
that time still young, and had not yet suffered from the effects 
of alcohol. From the corners of Pitt’s eyes, from the thin 
nostrils of his large but irregularly shaped nose and from the 
corners of his firmly pressed lips there descended slantingly on 
either side three parallel lines of wrinkles. They lent an es- 
pecially stern and arrogant look to his already stern and arrogant 
countenance. 

Pitt went the round of the guests exchanging short and hurried 
handshakes with all. Count Vorontsov introduced those with 
whom Pitt was not acquainted. ‘The Premier, smiling silently, 
stopped before Miss Eleanor Eden—Vorontsov’s sharp eye read 
in Pitt’s smile something that was not at all natural to him— 
confusion; he pressed Lord Auckland’s hand in an exaggeratedly 
warm manner, for an instant he stared with his brilliant eyes at 
Talleyrand, smiled in a special manner when he approached 
Burke, as if to show that there was no need to introduce this 
guest. All the other people who were in the room Pitt simply 
did not notice; he mentally decided not to stay more than an 
hour; during that time he calculated he would have an oppor- 
tunity of saying what he considered of use, and be able to seize 
a moment for a private and confidential talk with Count 
Vorontsov. 

It was only half an hour since Pitt had left his office in 
Downing Street, his evening dress had been brought to him 
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there. At exactly half past ten he had finished his work, he had 
signed the last dozen papers, and had dismissed his secretaries, 
who departed with a sigh of relief, and then with his rapid 
energetic gait he had gone down the stairs to the front door. 
The servants rushed to hand him his coat and cane. The giant 
policemen stood rigid at attention when the Prime Minister ap- 
peared. Certain people—detectives, who were guarding him 
from any possible attempt on his life that the Jacobins might 
make—disappeared somewhere in the streets, and a strangely 
attired coachman driving a carriage and a splendid pair of very 
large horses was instantly at the door. Taking his seat in the 
carriage, Pitt gave him the order to drive to Harley Street, where 
the house of the Russian Minister was situated, but to go there 
the longest way and to make a round first. He liked to think 
over important matters while driving in his carriage at a very 
rapid pace. 

The Premier of Great Britain, like all Prime Ministers, was 
so constantly occupied during the day with audiences, conver- 
sations and quite mechanical work, that he had scarcely any 
time to meditate on the numberless questions that required his 
decision. Pitt had scarcely time to prepare, as he should have 
done, the most important parlimentary speeches, and often having 
collected a few fundamental ideas, he would trust for the rest 
to his ready wit and his oratorical gifts, leaving subjects to be 
thought out and decisions taken on the tribune, in the course 
of his speech. For the development of the basal ideas from 
which the course of British politics, and therefore the fate of the 
world, depended, the Prime Minister had only scraps of time left 
him—between audiences, in his carriage and also in bed of a 
morning: as he went to bed very late, he never rose before eleven 
o’clock. . 

In the carriage Pitt leaned his tired head on the back of the 
seat, closed his eyes and lay thus for a few minutes—it was only 
when alone that he allowed his face to bear the signs of fatigue. 
When his body had become accustomed to the rapid motion of 
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the carriage resting on its high springs he made a slight effort to 
concentrate his thoughts. For a moment Pitt was occupied by 
his own personal affairs, and first of all with the question of 
money: the Prime Minister was deeply in debt, although he 
lived comparatively economically, and had no costly habits; the 
disorder of his affairs was caused chiefly by his not having a 
quarter of an hour in the day, that was necessary to put them in 
order. So it was now, after trying mentally to reckon up his 
revenues and his debts, Pitt quickly put aside these calculations 
for another time; he soothed himself with the reflection that 
during his lifetime his creditors would wait, and after his death 
England would consider it an honour to pay Pit?’s debts. “Then 
he turned his thoughts on another unpleasant personal affair— 
on Miss Eleanor Eden. Here everything appeared at once quite 
clear: it was only necessary to disentangle himself in the most 
delicate manner from the beautiful girl, to whom, in a weak 
moment, he had said a few more amiable things than was neces- 
sary; and this would have to be done in a way that would give the 
least possible cause for gossip. However, there was something 
in this affair with Miss Eleanor that was not quite right, and 
did not entirely accord with his understanding of a thorough 
gentleman. ‘The parallel lines of Pitt’s wrinkles were drawn 
down lower and his face became sterner. He changed the posi- 
tion of his body, letting his head drop on the cold silver knob of 
his walking-stick; and at the same moment the course of his 
thoughts changed. ‘They were changed to England. ‘This 
transition was quite natural. Pitt really scarcely ever discon- 
nected himself from England. 

The war that had just begun engrossed the whole attention of 
the Premier. As an Englishman he did not doubt for a mo- 
_ment of complete victory; he was convinced that the enormous 
coalition, that was being formed, would soon overcome France. 
But still the war frightened Pitt. He was accustomed to Parlia- 
mentary strife, he understood it to perfection, and in it he knew 
no rival. War with a foreign foe required new, and to him 
unknown, tactics, and a new and terrible strain of his mental 
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powers. He knew that the responsibility of every failure or 
temporary and slight check would be laid on his shoulders. He 
knew that his numberless enemies hated him more than ever be- 
fore, as they were specially exasperated by his recent and sudden 
change of views—the Premier had been formerly a warm 
partisan of peace with France. When people blamed Pitt for 
his change of views, it always appeared to him that they were 
either laughing at him or that they had not the slightest under- 
standing of the very essence of politics. With his enormous 
experience, the capacity of changing his views quickly and at the 
right time appeared to the Prime Minister one of the most 
important and precious traits of the political art. But in the eyes 
of a society which understood nothing, this reproach carried 
considerable weight. Pitt understood that now his whole future 
depended almost entirely on the success of the English arms. 
Victory was bound to raise him to an unprecedented height; he 
knew that only a great victorious war gives to rulers real histori- 
cal prestige—and this conviction was one of the causes of the 
war, although he would not have acknowledged it even to him- 
self. Now all Pitt’s thoughts were concentrated on victory. 
For the sake of England, having taken on himself this heavy 
cross, he turned for support with reverence to the memory of his 
father: Lord Chatham was the only man in the whole world 
before whom Pitt bent. Even there, in his carriage, the mem- 
ory of his father gave support to the Prime Minister, and he 
instantly turned his thoughts to the task that was nearest in 
order. In this case it was an attempt to draw the Russian army 
into active participation in the contest against the common enemy. 
For this purpose Pitt paid particular court to Russia; for this 
reason he was also driving to Count Vorontsov’s party, forgetting 
the painful blow he had received quite recently owing to Voront- 
sov in the Ochakov question. The arguments for intervention 
that were qualified to influence the Russian Ambassador, and the 
Russian Government, passed rapidly through Pitt’s mind. By 
the time the carriage stopped at the Mission these arguments had 
been very nicely arranged into one consequent whole. And the 
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Prime Minister, fully confident in himself, knew that he had 
a, brilliant speech quite ready, it mattered little if it were of ten 
minutes, of an hour or of three hours’ duration: this only de- 
pended on his wish and on circumstances. 

In Count Vorontsov’s drawing-room Pitt very soon found him- 
self sitting in the seat of honour near the fire-place, and, as it 
happened, there was a bottle of very old port on a small table 
beside his chair. Slowly informing the company, who were 
spellbound with reverential awe, that in his opinion the next day 
was sure to be a fine one, the Premier poured himself out a glass 
of port, and taking a biscuit, he began to absorb the wine in 
large gulps, as he continued the conversation. ‘The bottle was 
soon emptied, and in its place another appeared. Lizakevich, 
standing on one side, stared at the Premier with the naively 
sympathetic admiration which a Russian has for a foreigner who 
knows how to drink. Krivtsov jogged Staal’s elbow and whis- 
pered to him that Pitt was in no way behind the celebrated 
Lord Eldon, who had wagered to drink any given quantity of 
port. “The Englishmen tried not to notice the great man’s weak- 
ness. Miss Eleanor Eden wanted to cry because Pitt had said 
nothing to her, because he had not noticed her new frock, and 
because he was drinking that terrible beverage: Lord Auck- 
land, bending down to his daughter, whispered in her ear that the 
doctors had long since prescribed old port for the strengthening 
of the Prime Minister’s constitution. Priestley gazed at Pitt 
with joyful hatred and hoped that he might get dead drunk, 
Talleyrand looked askance at the Premier: the Bishop of Autun 
had met Pitt once in France, but the Prime Minister did not 
think it necessary to remember their former acquaintance. 
Talleyrand very soon noticed the loving glances that Miss 
Eleanor Eden cast at Pitt. This amused and also somewhat ir- 
ritated him, although he himself could not have any sort of inten- 
tions with regard to Lord Auckland’s daughter. Staal never 
removed his eyes from the most powerful man in the world, who 
had just pressed his hand, and he tried not to miss one of Pitt’s 
words or a single of his gestures. Vorontsov, who was suffering 
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more and more from headache, smiled amiably and wondered 
how much longer the guests would remain at his rout. 

“You have just missed the oportunity of hearing a most in- 
teresting discussion,” he said to the Prime Minister with a slight 
tone of mockery in his voice. “On ma pas tous les jours Pocca- 
sion @assister a une passe @armes entre Monsieur Burke et 
Monsieur de Talleyrand.” 

“Tf I had only foreseen that,” Pitt answered in the same tone, 
“T would have sent in my resignation and come an hour sooner.” 

“Dailleurs, la discussion nest pas terminée, nest-ce pas?” 
Vorontsov continued, turning to Burke and Talleyrand, as if he 
were inviting them to continue the dispute. But Burke with a 
decisive expression of countenance shook his head negatively. 

“T cannot repeat here what I have already proved in a thou- 
sand pages,” he said dryly. 

“And what pages!” Talleyrand exclaimed, smiling politely. 

The brewer asked Pitt if he had heard anything new about the 
war. Vorontsov frowned again, considering that to talk of the 
war against France in the presence of his French guest was out 
of place. But Talleyrand’s imperturbable face showed clearly 
that neither this subject nor any other was able to disconcert him. 

Pitt gave the brewer an evasive answer. He had just received 
quite sensational news of a politico-military nature from the 
head-quarters of the Prince of Coburg, but he had not the slight- 
est intention of communicating it to the whole drawing-room. 
From long experience as a ruler, Pitt never communicated any= 
thing without there being a necessity of doing so, and then it was 
seldom the truth. As if in accordance with the wishes of the 
company, he touched upon general political topics. His pale face 
became still paler from the wine he had drunk, and the natural 
gifts of an orator peremptorily demanded expression. Pitt rose 
as though he wanted to take a biscuit out of the biscuit-box, and 
he did not sit down again. Leaning his back against the marble 
mantelpiece, he began to talk apparently with unwillingness. 
Although he had not been silent the whole time before, it be- 
came clear to all the guests, including Staal, that what he had 
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said as yet was of no consequence, but the real thing was coming 
now. Pitt began in a very low voice; all conversation in the 
room instantly grew still. 

The Prime Minister spoke of the great work of freedom, for 
the defence of which Old England was aroused with all her 
mighty power; the Lords and the commoners would equally do 
their duty, and if necessary they would die for their country. 
Not like Burke, he spoke of the simplest, the most commonplace 
things, but he spoke of them in such a way that the smiles in- 
stantly faded away from every face, and many of the English- 
men grew pale. Pitt’s voice seemed to become fuller, and his 
flashing eyes appeared to acquire a sort of unbearable brilliancy. 
Sobs rose in Miss Eleanor’s throat, but if she had now begun to 
cry, it would not have surprised most of the guests, because the 
words that were spoken by the Prime Minister touched the heart 
of every Englishman. 

Talleyrand listened attentively, and notwithstanding his own 
power of eloquence he, as a retired professional, could not fail 
to be delighted. He saw that Pitt could speak in that inspired 
manner for an hour, for two or three hours, without really say- 
ing anything; in the opinion of the former Bishop of Autun 
this proved quite an exceptional oratorical talent. As a specialist 
and a connoisseur he appreciated the splendid voice, the elocution 
and the truly operatic way in which Pitt took breath. ‘Talley- 
rand at once gave the British Premier one of the first places 
among the enormous number of orators he had heard—only a 
little lower than Mirabeau and considerably higher than Barnave. 

Pitt stopped speaking suddenly. The condition of nervous 
tension came to an end; the guests felt a sincere necessity of ex- 
pressing their delight—but they did not know how to do so in 
the drawing-room. Edmund Burke rose from his arm-chair 
and, stretching out both his hands to the Premier, he exclaimed 
impressively: 

“Cape saxa manu cape robora pastor!” 

But as he made this exclamation he regretted that Pitt’s fine 
speech, and his own inspired exclamation, had not been delivered 
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in Parliament but only before an audience of scarcely twenty 
people and without the presence of any members of the Press. 
Pitt was a young man, exclusively a practician, he had never 
written books, and he was no rival of Burke’s, who besides 
looked upon him, in a way, as his pupil. 

The company broke into groups. Krivtsov and Lizakevich 
entertained the ladies. The men surrounded Pitt. Feeling an 
especial spiritual elevation after his brilliant speech and his second 
bottle of port, the Premier talked with Burke about political 
philosophy, citing his favourite authors Bolingbroke and Milton. 
Burke nodded his head approvingly as he listened to these quota- 
tions, and acknowledged to himself, with pleasure, the immeas- 
urable superiority of his own learning over Pitt’s meagre erudi- 
tion. ‘They both tried pertinaciously, but without success, to 
draw Vorontsov into their conversation; he, however, was divid- 
ing his attentions equally among all his guests. ‘Talleyrand 
listened in silence and did not show the slightest desire of mixing 
in the conversation. Priestley, to the great dissatisfaction of 
Lizakevich, who watched him from a distance, was devoting his 
attention to the pink wax candles. He even took one of the 
candles out of the candelabrum and bent it first to one side 
then to the other, then he blew upon it, and he made all these 
experiments so adroitly that not a drop of wax fell upon the rich 
embroidered table-cloth. Suddenly the pastor tore himself away 
from his experiments and joyously joined in the conversation. 
Pitt had made some mistake in a quotation, and Priestley, who 
knew everything, beaming on him instantly corrected it. “Talley- 
rand could not restrain a smile. ‘The Prime Minister frowned. 
His face assumed that evil, angry expression which had caused 
his enemies to give him the nickname of “the angry boy.” He 
said nothing but thought inwardly that it was quite unnecessary 
for both those gentlemen, Talleyrand and Priestley, to live in 
England where, in such dangerous times, they only disturbed the 
intellects. He instantly made a mental note of this in the event 
of his being able, as he hoped, to suspend the action of the consti- 
tutional guarantees and the Habeas Corpus Act in connexion with 
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the war. Having finished his conversation with Burke, he rose 
and approached his host. 

Vorontsov, noticing the enraptured look on Staal’s face as he 
gazed at Pitt and wishing to afford the young man pleasure, in- 
troduced him a second time to the Prime Minister. He added 
some very flattering words about the young Russian. Not only 
Staal’s face but his neck became red. Pitt abstractedly pressed 
his hand although he had already done so on entering the room. 

“He is always lamenting that he has not seen Paris, and can- 
not get there,” Vorontsov said with a smile. 

The Prime Minister, who was evidently thinking of other 
things, stared at Staal with his sparkling eyes. 

“To you want to get to Paris?” he asked slowly. 

At that moment one of the laides dropped her fan. Vorontsov 
hastened to her, picked it up and began to talk to her amiably. 

“Do you want to go to Paris?” Pitt repeated, looking intently 
at the young man. 

Staal, noticing he had remained alone with the Premier, 
grew so shy, that he could answer nothing but “Oui je voudrais” 
and “c’est @ dire.’ It appeared to him that Pitt’s eyes were 
stripping him and weighing him on invisible scales. They stood 
thus in silence for about half a minute. 

“What is your name?” Pitt said suddenly, in a curt authori- 
tative tone. “Who are you? Are you an officer?” 

Staal answered as he had answered at school when he did not 
know his lessor. He added that he had a letter from Prince 
Zubov for Pitt. 

“Your Ambassador speaks French so well that he is often 
taken for a Frenchman,” Pitt said suddenly with obvious dis- 
approbation in his tone, which evidently referred to this wonder- 
ful knowledge of a foreign language; “I believe that there are 
many Russians who speak French quite as well. . . . That is 
very rare here. ... If you have complete command of the 
French language,” he added quickly, not taking his eyes off 
Staal, “I might possibly have occasion to give you the opportunity 
of going to France.” 
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And then suddenly changing his tone he added uncon- 
cernedly: 

“Come to me in Downing Street to-morrow,” he looked at his 
note-book, “at a quarter past two. I want to see Prince Zubov’s 
letter. . ... I have great esteem for the Prince. You will tell 
the secretary on, duty you are the Russian officer from Count 
Vorontsov.” 

With these. words and a slight nod to the young man, Pitt 
left him and went to join the master of the house. Smiling 
carelessly, he entered into conversation with him, and led him 
to one side as if accidentally. The only words that reached 
Staal’s ears were “participation in the general business” and “the 
splendid Russian army.” . . . He also saw that the expression 
on Count Vorontsov’s face changed suddenly: the amiable smile 
of the host passed away, and its place was taken by an expression 
of sternness and impassibility. ‘They conversed for several 
minutes. None of the guests approached them. Then Pitt 
smiled still more carelessly and went away from him with a 
slight shrug of vexation. He exchanged a few words with 
Burke in an undertone, then he said something about “the fine 
weather” aloud, and took leave. . It became cold and dark in 
the soul of Miss Eleanor Eden. Vorontsov with the amiable 
smile of a host conducted the Prime Minister to the landing, and 
there shaking his hand warmly, he said with feeling: “Cher 
ami.’ Lizakevich conducted Pitt as far as the front door. 
Certain people again disappeared in the street. A second after 
the rapid trample of the hoofs of the huge horses caused the 
windows of the drawing-room to rattle faintly. 

Soon after Pitt had left, the other guests began to take 
leave. The general departure was effected very rapidly; it 
seemed as if each was afraid of being the last. Vorontsov had 
not time to beg them to remain a little longer, or to vary his 
parting compliments. Priestley hurriedly dressed as he wished 
to renew his conversation with Talleyrand about original sin in 
the street. Talleyrand looked with alarm at the pastor and 
wondered how he could slip away. The young secretaries ran 
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down the stairs unweariedly escorting the ladies to the door, and 
had hardly time to run up again. Nearly the whole staff of the 
Mission accompanied Miss Eleanor Eden to her very carriage. 
“That is the man who rules the world,” Vorontsov said wearily 
in French, as he sank into his usual chair near the fire-place, 
and poured out a glass of mineral water. “All distinguished 
statesmen have something in common. .. . Something very 
weighty, something ugly. It is evident I am no statesman. 
. . . Yes, that is the man who rules the world. England goes 
in the forefront of mankind. Pitt and Burke govern England. 
They, and after them that Marquis and Lord Auckland, and 
more than any that brewer with rings. A terrible strength. 
It will break the French Revolution. . . . Priestley is essentially 
right. . . . He is the most honest, the noblest of men. But 
what does he bring in place of Pitt? In the domain of con- 
struction state-craft all these Priestleys are not worth a farthing, 
nor are these Robespierres worth a farthing either. . . . It is 
the same thing with us. Who has created great Russia? ‘The 
people? Yes, of course, though the people of Russia, as every- 
where else, are quite stupid. But without the Tsars, they would 
not have created anything. How strange! Exclude Peter, and 
you will find that our Tsars have not shone by their wisdom, nor 
their talents, nor their virtues. By the way, Peter too did not 
shine by his virtues. . . . What would Russia have been without 
these little people? It is true we might have kept our Common 
Council in Novgorod. But the Poles would be masters in Kiev, 
the Swedes in Riga, the Turks and Tartars in the East, the 
Chinese or savages in Siberia. Rapacious governments create 
great empires, noble ones—lose them. ‘This is the strange prob- 
lem: what ought power to be? Where is it good? We have 
Zubov, the French have—Marat. It is unquestionably best in 
England. Here, too, there is but little joy: parliamentary hypo- 
crisy, intrigues, bribery. And everywhere money, money. For 
the last five and twenty years I have been thinking of all this 
and have not been able to devise anything better. Besides, wiser 
people than I am have been thinking of it too. . . . One thing 
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is clear: you can’t demolish history. It is for this reason Eng- 
land is the first country in the world, nothing is demolished here. 
Burke said a profound word: ‘TI do not like to see anything 
destroyed.’ ” 

Vorontsov, obviously not expecting a reply, fell into medita- 
tion. Lizakevich, Staal and Krivtsov had not listened to his 
words too attentively. They were preoccupied with the im- 
pressions the rout had made on them. Staal sat down in the 
arm-chair in which Pitt had just been sitting, and thought of his 
own ever increasing proximity to the most celebrated people of 
the earth. He was agitated at the thoughts of the approaching 
interview with the Prime Minister. He carefully tried to re- 
member and think over every word that had been said: it was 
quite clear Pitt wanted to give him some sort of important, mys- 
terious and dangerous mission in Paris. At this thought Staal’s 
heart melted with joy and anxiety. At the first moment he 
wanted to express his feelings to Vorontsov, but afterwards he 
decided that for the present, it was better not to mention it to 
anybody. 

Krivtsov and the other secretary were talking in whispers 
about Eleanor Eden, and were making disrespectful remarks 
about Pitt’s want of sensibility for her divine beauty. “She 
is better than Mrs. Siddons,” said Krivtsov enthusiastically. 
Then a mild dispute began. Lizakevich, remembering the hun- 
dreds of entertainments and routs at which he had been obliged 
to assist in his lifetime, listened to the young men gloomily. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE sensational news which Pitt had received from the 
head-quarters of the Prince of Coburg was a report 
that the Commander-in-Chief of the northern French 

army, the conqueror of Jemmapes, the celebrated General 
Dumouriez, was disposed to enter on secret negotiations with the 
allied coalition. The republican general, who had the reputa- 
tion of being an ardent revolutionary, and who, as report said, 
had been Robespierre’s and Danton’s friend, had informed—it 
is true, quite cautiously and through emissaries—the Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief, Prince Friedrich of Coburg, that being ~ 
desirous of putting an end to his country’s misfortunes, and the 
sovereignty of swindlers, he had the intention of advancing on 
Paris with the army that was devoted to him, when there, he 
would disperse the Convention, hang the gang of criminals who 
had seized the power, and proclaim the infant Louis XVII as 
King of France, on the basis of the Constitution of the year 
1791. In view of this action the general demanded of the allies 
the cessation of hostilities and he hinted at the necessity of a 
pecuniary subsidy, destined for the bribery of the Paris populace. 
The Prince of Coburg, who was delighted, hastened to inform 
the Emperor of Austria, the Prussian King and the English 
Premier of this sensational offer. 

Pitt did not trust Dumouriez, nor did he trust the Prince -of 
Coburg and the allied governments. In general in politics he 
trusted nobody, and on principle he always suspected imposture 
in every political proposal, of whatever nature it might be, and 
from whatever source it might come. Pitt could not imagine 
politics without constant imposture. . . . This had been taught 
him by his long political experience. When he received this 
communication from the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, he inn 
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fraud that might be meditated on the part of the Prince of 
Coburg, taking into account the personal interests that most prob- 
ably were involved in this matter; and then rapidly, coldly and 
sharply he made a review of the way this proposal could affect 
the interests of England. ‘The question was a complicated. one. 
If General Dumouriez were to join the side of the allies it 
might put an end to the French Revolution—which in itself 
would be a good thing. Pitt, who feared the Jacobin infection, 
quite sincerely desired the triumph of British ideas of reasonable 
order and reasonable liberty in the whole world. But, on the 
other hand, the end of the revolution would also mean the end 
of the war, in which case France would come out of it not only 
unweakened, but on the contrary, considerably strengthened. 
This was not at all in accordance with Pitt’s wishes. For a long 
time he had not wanted to fight, but now that the war had 
begun, it appeared to him impossible to stop before achieving 
complete victory. The theorist Burke might see the chief mean- 
ing of the war between England and France in the collision of 
two principles: the republican and the monarchical; revolution 
and order. Pitt valued Burke’s learning, his profundity, his 
literary talent, and he even respected him, as much as he could 
—after eight years of power—respect people at all, particularly 
those to whom he distributed money and rewards (Pitt really only 
respected himself and his father). The Prime Minister con- 
sidered Burke an exclusively theoretical man. He himself, the 
Prime Minister of England and the son of a British Prime 
Minister, looked upon business practically: in the collision of two 
ideas he never forgot the strife between two of the most power- 
ful states in the world: Pitt feared France. The French army 
went from victory to victory, notwithstanding what he considered 
the entirely senseless form of government and administration in 
France. Consequently it might be feared that when order was 
established within the country, the might of France would assume 
a character that would be menacing to England. For these 
reasons the British Premier was not over-anxious for the speedy 
overthrow of the Jacobins. For these reasons his politics were 
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not quite definite, and to outside inexperienced people they might 
even appear contradictory. It was only Pitt himself who saw 
clearly, or, it would be more correct to say, felt the strict logic 
of all his contradictions. 

Besides the most important question was whether General 
Dumouriez could reckon on the whole of his army. One thing 
was quite clear to Pitt from the first moment: it was necessary 
to surround the head-quarters of the French army with a chain 
of agents. 

‘The Prime Minister was very fond of the system of secret 
agents, he spent large sums of money on it, and he directed it 
himself, entering into the most minute details of the service. 
He had everywhere a number of sources of secret information: 
he had in his service people of all conditions; of various nation- 
alities, both men and women, hirelings and volunteers, Jacobins 
and émigrés, foreign princes and common spies. Pitt reckoned 
that among ten people whom he engaged, one might really prove 
to be useful. Naturally he did not trust any single person, but 
he had trust in his system, controlling the information sent by 
one with the information received from others, and he sent special 
agents to look after the ordinary ones. Of course he had his 
own people in Belgium and at the seat of war. But now on the 
receipt of the news of Dumouriez’s treachery he considered it 
would be useful to augment their number. It was also necessary 
to take advantage of the moment in order to introduce his own 
people into the republican army. For this purpose ordinary as- 
sistants who knew French well would do. Pitt considered that 
the young Russian whom he had met at Vorontsov’s house would 
be suitable for this service. “The young man, so desirious of 
getting to France, appeared to him at the first glance to be pretty 
much of an adventurer. Like all statesmen, who had the expe- 
rience given by power, Pitt considered himself an infallible 
physiognomist; and he really had the capacity of discerning the 
characters of people very well. 

On the day Staal was to be received there were about ten ap- 
pointments marked in the Premier’s note-book, but among them 
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there were only two of importance: one was with a celebrated 
admiral on a serious matter concerning the war; the other, with 
an eminent member of the House of Commons, who came to 
propose an interesting parliamentary combination, which might 
weaken Fox’s party, and it would possibly compromise that pol- 
itician too. The others were chiefly petitioners, or people who 
without any special business simply wanted to speak to the Pre- 
mier, and who, by their social position, had the right to do so. 
All these audiences the Prime Minister conducted with his usual 
mastery. Skilfully and imperceptibly he found out from the old 
admiral the information he required for parliament and for the 
dispositions the Cabinet had to make. Pitt learned almost ex- 
clusively by conversation, and he questioned the people with 
whom he was talking with such art that it appeared to them he 
“was examining them and knew the question much better than they 
did. Adam Smith said, half in joke and half in earnest, that 
his own economic system only became quite clear to him after 
a conversation on the subject he had had with Pitt; so on this 
occasion when the old admiral left the office in Downing Street, 
he piously thanked God for having sent England a Premier who 
had so much knowledge, and was so well informed on questions 
concerning naval warfare. 

Then Pitt received the member of the House of Commons 
and gave him masterly instructions for the intrigues against Fox, 
while he himself seemed to remain quite apart. He politely re- 
fused the requests of the petitioners if they were not in the in- 
terest of England, or when the petitioners were not necessary to 
him. He satisfied two of the petitioners: one of them he re- 
quired—while the other made quite just requests. He spoke to 
all the others, who had come without any special business, he 
spoke to each exactly as long as was necessary in accordance with 
his social standing. All this Pitt did with so much skill, making 
the conversation fit into the time allotted to each, that each 
visitor was admitted at the appointed time or a few minutes later. 
Staal was the eighth to be received. The audience that had been 
accorded to the young man, belonged to the category of the un- 
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important ones. ‘That the young man was risking his head in 
connexion with this audience had, naturally, not the slightest im- 
portance for Pitt. He gave Staal a mission in England’s in- 
terest; and in England’s interest Pitt was always ready to risk 
his own life—let alone the life of a little Russian boy. 

The Prime Minister glanced rapidly through Prince Zubov’s 
letter, which Staal handed him with greater emotion than he 
had felt in the Hermitage, as this sacred cabinet in Downing 
Street appeared to him the political centre of the universe. Pitt 
did not read the letter to the end (in a moment he was able to 
extract all that was important from the longest document), but 
he understood at once (though it was not definitely stated in the 
letter) that it would be agreeable to the unofficial head of the 
Russian Empire if young Monsieur Staal remained abroad as long 
as possible. Pitt cast a hasty glance at the handsome face of the 
young Russian, and knowingewell the manners of the Petersburg 
Court, he instantly guessed the reason. The Prime Minister 
drew his upper lip fastidiously to one side—politics were fine in 
that barbarous country!—and he thought the young fellow might 
be of use to him in the future: England required agents in 
Petersburg too, especially agents with such possibilities: ‘“Per- 
haps he may become my colleague,” the Premier thought, and he 
smiled fastidiously. The inclined lines of wrinkles on his face 
became quite crooked in an expression of disgust blended with 
something else. Curtly and dryly he proposed that Staal should 
undertake a journey abroad in the interests of Russia and Eng- 
land; the objects of the two powers were quite identical now. Of 
course Pitt did not allow a word about Dumouriez to escape his 
lips, he only explained that the business consisted of a journey of 
inquiry, for the present to the Prince of Coburg’s head-quarters. 

“From there, if you wish it,” he said slowly, “the possibility 
will be afforded you of going to France. . . . The report of a 
Russian officer with a perfect knowledge of the French language, 
on the mood of the populace and of the army (Pitt did not say 
of what populace or of what army), might be very useful to us. 
I will, naturally, send a copy to Petersburg.” 
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In the morning Staal had already decided to accept any com- 
mission that Pitt might make him, if it only was compatible with 
the station and the dignity of a Russian diplomatist. The pro- 
posal which the Prime Minister had made-him appeared even 
more attractive than he could have expected. He was to be sent 
to the army at the seat of war. He might see warfare, he might 
take part in it, he might distinguish himself and be worthy of 
rewards. ‘The young man blushed with delight; but at the same 
moment he thought it would have been much better to have re- 
ceived such a commission from his own government and not 
from a foreign one; although at that time to undertake open 
service with a foreign government was quite a usual occurrence. 

Quickly realizing all this, Staal gave the Prime Minister a 
somewhat involved answer. ‘To add to his confusion, he did 
not know exactly how to address Pitt. “ ‘My Lord?” But he 
was not a lord... . “Votre Haute Excellence is not said in 
French, I think. Votre Excellence seems too little, he may be 
offended. . . . I'd better not give him any title... . Am I 
to accept? Or had I better consult Count Vorontsov? He 
avon tlet ine 200... 

Pitt seemed to guess the young man’s doubts. 

“T repeat,” he said impatiently, “the interests of Russia and 
England are exactly the same at present. I am quite sure that 
the Russian government will be perfectly satisfied if you accept 
and carry out satisfactorily the commission that is confided to you. 
Prince Zubov’s letter convinces me of this,” he said emphasizing 
this assertion, as the Prince’s letter had been delivered to him 
sealed. “I will, of course, inform the Prince of your journey, 
at once. ... . But,” Pitt added carelessly, “it will be useless to 
communicate to Count Vorontsov the subject of our conversa- 
tion. I think the Count considers you too young for a respon- 
sible commission.” 

“TI consider I have the right to accept the commission,” Staal 
said. “Besides I have instructions to send to Petersburg a report 
on the state of mind of the French émigrés? (“perhaps I ought 
not to have told Pitt that,” he reflected; “well, it does not mat- 
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ter”), “and there must be many emigrants in the head-quarters 
of the Prince of Coburg.” 

“T am very pleased that you consent,” Pitt said coldly, as he 
rose and looked at the young man from head to foot from the 
height of his own lofty stature. “Perhaps our connexion will 
also continue when you return to Petersburg... .” He was 
silent for a moment and then continued, his upper lip again curl- 
ing fastidiously and with it the three lines of wrinkles: “To- 
morrow, together with your instructions, money will be brought 
you for the journey. It must naturally be expended carefully.” 

Staal, becoming redder than before, refused the money. As 
a Russian diplomatist he could not accept it, besides he did not 
need it. He would try to execute the commission and justify 
the confidence reposed in him—in the interest of Russia. 

Pitt looked at the young man a little more benevolently. Us- 
ually when people refused the money he offered them, the Prime 
Minister concluded that he had not offered a sufficiently large 
sum, and they wanted to get more out of him. But as this time 
the refusal had come before he had had time to mention a sum, 
Pitt at once mentally removed Staal from the category of venal 
adventurers, and placed him in the category of disinterested 
searchers after adventures. “This race of men was also very 
advantageous to him—that is to say, to England. ‘The wrinkles 
about Pitt’s lips resumed their customary position. He pressed 
the young man’s hand, told him to leave his address with the 
secretary and wished him a pleasant journey. 

The next morning Pitt’s secretary appeared at the hotel where 
Staal was staying. He was a young man elegantly dressed and 
irreproachably shaven, from whose face a special radiance, which 
evidently proceeded from the consciousness of his proximity to 
the first statesman in the world, never departed. He also looked 
at those with whom he was conversing from head to foot, as 
Pitt did, though he was much smaller of stature than the Pre- 
mier. ‘The secretary had brought Staal his instructions, a letter 
to the head-quarters of the Prince of Coburg, and an extra pass- 
port in the name of the American citizen Tracy. ‘This family 
name, the secretary said, would bear testimony of his French 
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Canadian origin and explain his knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, which might be insufficient for a real Frenchman, but was 
too good for an American. It appeared to Staal that this was 
thought of in a very subtle manner. Somewhat agitated by this 
false passport with its beautifully written signatures and its huge 
wax seal, he read the instructions. ‘They were written in Eng- 
lish, without a signature, and were both accurate and obscure. 
Staal’s chief task was to find out the mood of the populace and 
of the army in the places where he might be. But these places 
were not indicated even vaguely in the instructions. The sec- 
retary gave him verbal instructions for the sending of his re- 
ports, and he also gave Staal some useful and practical advice. 

‘That same evening Staal finished his first report on the mood 
of the French émigrés in London, in which he made use of all 
Vorontsov had told him and of what he had been able to under- 
stand of the conversation between Burke and Talleyrand. He 
sealed up the envelope with his own seal, and handed it in at the 
Mission to be forwarded to Petersburg in the Embassy bag. 
Then Staal took leave of Count Vorontsov. He explained that 
in accordance with the instructions he had received in Petersburg 
he wanted to go to Belgium, and to find out the frame of mind 
of the French émigrés in head-quarters. ‘The Count saw very 
well that Staal was concealing something. ‘The look of mystery 
on the young man’s face was sufficiently easy to read. _ Passports 
could only be obtained in London from Downing Street, and 
Vorontsov had a vague suspicion that Pitt was at the bottom of 
this business. However, Staal had not been formally put under 
the authority of the Russian Ambassador, the Count did not 
know the contents of Zubov’s letter and in general he could not 
understand the object of Staal’s mission. He only saw that the 
young man, who had pleased him so much at first, and who was 
fairly gifted by nature, although he was not very clever, had 
unfortunately large tendencies towards being an adventurer. 
“Un chevalier @aventures, pouruu qwil ne devienne un chevalier 
d’tndustrie,” the Count thought, and he took leave of Staal very 
coldly, saying nothing in answer to his promise to return soon to 
London. 


CHAPTER XIX 


in, Staal learned from the British agent some details of 
the successes of the allied armies in the Belgian seat of 
war. ©The battle of Neerwinden had been ended on the nine- 
teenth of March in a complete success for the Prince of Coburg. 
Two days later Louvain had been occupied, and from minute to 
minute it was expected that the French would evacuate Brussels. 
The agent was not quite sure where the head-quarters of the Im- 
perial Commander-in-Chief were just at that time. He advised 
Staal to wait a day or two and then to start in the direction of 
Brussels, where the Prince’s head-quarters would doubtless be 
established. 
Staal would not agree to this. “The young man had acquired 
a taste for war after a rough sea voyage. Fearing the French 
privateers, they had sailed during the night with extinguished 
lights, and nobody in the schooner had undressed. Notwithstand- 
ing the cold, Staal passed the night on the upper deck. Wrapped 
up in his long cloak, he dozed on a locker; waking up from time 
to time when the cold wind blew up his sleeves, under his collar, 
or down his high boots, he would rise and walk quickly up and 
down the quarter-deck, learning the nautical business and trying 
to remember its terminology: yards, top, timber, gaff, etc., or 
leaning against the bulwarks, he would look out into the dark 
night. Once he thought he saw on their starboard side—or as 
his pocket compass showed him to the south-west—that a large 
enemy frigate was coming up to them. Staal imagined a board- 
ing, and that he shot the French captain dead. He wanted to 
draw the attention of the watch, who was seated in a barrel 


hanging from the foremast, to the enemy, but the watch was 
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very high up and he would have had to shout at the top of his 
voice; so Staal decided to wait a little and the frigate evidently 
passed them. Very soon the young man went to sleep again on 
the locker, having first taken a nip of rum from the flask that 
was suspended from his belt to warm himself. He was roused by 
the sound of voices and bustle on the deck: it was light and they 
were approaching the shore. ‘The pilot was coming aboard in a 
small boat; the sailors were up in the rigging taking in the stay 
sails. 

Staal hired a calash for a considerable sum of money, and 
having given orders to have the horses put to, he had a hasty 
lunch standing at the bar of the inn (he could have had his lunch 
sitting, as they were long in harnessing the horses); and then he 
started on the road to Brussels. On the way the farther he got 
from the sea-coast, the more he was enveloped in the unaccus- 
tomed atmosphere of war. It was thawing and, notwithstanding 
the tips Staal constantly pressed into the driver’s hand, they ad- 
vanced very slowly. ‘There were huge puddles on the road and 
the horses waded through them, the water often reaching up to 
their knees, bespattering with mud the apron of the calash, that 
canted first on one side and then on the other, and also Staal’s 
overcoat, face and cap. From time to time the calash had to 
stop: long baggage trains convoyed by soldiers in unfamiliar 
uniforms blocked the way and they often had to wait till the 
road was wider in order to pass them. ‘They were frequently 
met by galloping riders, who were so completely covered with 
mud that it was impossible to distinguish what uniform they 
wore, and by slowly advancing covered vans with wounded. 
Once they met an elegant calash at the sight of which the driver 
took off his cap in alarm and crossed himself. On the seats of 
this calash lying crosswise and covered with wreaths a narrow 
coffin was resting. It was supported on either side by the hands 
and knees of two young officers, who were talking with anima- 
tion across the coffin. It was evident they were conveying to the 
rear the body of some important personage. The front was 
moving forwards more slowly than Staal advanced and its prox- 
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imity became more and more perceptible. But the cannonades, 
which the young man was expecting were not to be heard yet. 
Vague rumours were afloat of some sort of truce with the French. 

About twenty miles from Brussels on the Antwerp road they 
came toa large barrier. An Austrian officer, maddened by a bad 
cold in the head, demanded Staal’s papers in a furious voice. 
But seeing the passport for the head-quarters, he became more 
amiable and informed Staal that the French Army was passing 
through the town without stopping. The next day, the twenty- 
fifth of March, the Imperial troops would make their entry. 
For the present it was impossible to go any farther. Staal passed 
the night in a peasant’s hut. The next morning at about six 
o'clock the cavalry divisions passed through the barrier and began 
to move forwards, while along the high road that led from 
Malines various vehicles, troops and baggage trains began slowly 
to advance. Staal’s calash was swept along in the general flood 
and at about ten o’clock it stopped at the gates of an inn in one 
of the old, narrow streets that lead to the Grand’ Palace. ‘The 
previous day French officers had been quartered there—and here 
and there the landlord had not had time to remove the tricolour 
flags from the walls. Staal found no difficulty in obtaining a 
room, as he arrived among the first, carried with him no order 
for requisitions, and was wise enough to promise to pay for every- 
thing in gold coins. But when he had washed away the dirt 
from his person and changed his clothes, and went down again, 
he found the inn was overcrowded: the experienced innkeeper 
answered the new guests, who continued to arrive, with a de- 
jected air: “Désolé! cest bondé”; and to those who presented 
their billets he gave the addresses of his competitors. 

Staal entered the dining-room and saw a magnificent sight. 
All the tables of the large room were occupied by officers of the 
Imperial Army in rich and handsome uniforms, which were 
creased from having been long packed up in their portmanteaux. 
French was almost exclusively to be heard spoken, with German, 
Hungarian, Croatian, Polish and other accents. ‘The holiday, 
animated atmosphere of the staff of an army which has just 
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gained a victory, breathed all around. ‘The maitre d’hétel, who 
was rushing about, found a place for Staal at a small table, where 
an elegant officer, a moustacheless lad with a jolly rosy face, 
was just taking a seat. Staal made a slight bow. The officer 
instantly rose from his seat and introduced himself as Dieterichs 
von Altenstein, lieutenant of Latour’s Dragoons: Staal also 
mentioned his name. A menu was handed them, on which 
potage Condé and poularde Montmorency took the place of the 
previous day’s soupe a la sans-culotte and poule a la Brutus. In 
special honour of his guests the ]andlord had ordered his cook to 
make as a sweet dish Zwetschenknédel which occasioned loud 
enthusiasm at all the tables. While criticizing the menu, Staal 
and his neighbour conversed with each other. ‘The lieutenant 
proved to be a remarkably pleasant and sociable young man im- 
bued with that special liking for foreigners which in the whole 
world is only natural to the Viennese. He pointed out to Staal 
two generals, who were lunching in the room, he explained to 
him the various uniforms, the different shoulder-straps and the 
badges of distinction of the Imperial regiments. He also in- 
formed Staal that he had taken part in a most prominent manner 
in the battle of Neerwinden, which according to his words was 
one of the greatest victories known in the history of the world. 
The most remarkable episode of the battle was the attack made 
by the twenty-first squadron of the Imperial cavalry under the 
command of General Boroso on the French positions between 
Oberwinden and Rocoux. Blankenstein’s hussars, Zeschwitz’s 
cuirassiers and especially they, Latour’s dragoons, had covered 
themselves with immortal glory on that day. Lieutenant Die- 
terichs von Altenstein had personally taken part in the attack, a 
bullet had passed through his helmet in two places, and he had 
been miraculously saved from the thrust of a pike in the chest by 
a large silver cigar-case that had been given him in Vienna by 
his fair-haired Schatz. The lieutenant wanted to show Staal 
the dent that had been made in the cigar-case, but, unfortunately, 
as if on purpose, he had left it in his room. The French had 
also not fought badly—especially the white (the troops of the 
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line), but the blue (the volunteers) were ever so much worse. 
In the centre, it was reported, Dumouriez himself had led the 
infantry to the attack. In general the French are a nice nation, 
and it is an awful pity that they had begun this stupid revolu- 
tion. Besides, he, Dieterichs von Altenstein, had personally no 
national prejudices. He liked and respected all nations—of 
course with the exception of the Bohemians, whom he could not 
bear, because all these Messieurs Pospeshls and Kshivaneks were 
really horribly disagreeable people (the lieutenant pronounced 
these Bohemian names in a high falsetto sing-song voice, drag- 
ging out each syllable in a way that seemed quite to annihilate 
them). Dieterich’s also loved the Russians and he acknowledged 
the military capacities of Suvorov, who had rendered the Prince 
of Coburg very considerable service in Turkey. If Suvorov 
possessed theoretical knowledge he might develop into a Russian 
Daun or de Lacy. ‘The Prince of Coburg was also an excellent 
commander, but out of friendship he could confide to Staal that 
everything in his army was organized by his Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, Colonel Mack. When he pronounced this name, Die- 
terichs turned his eyes affectedly up to the ceiling: Colonel 
Mack was in reality the Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial 
army, he was the author of the plan of the Belgian campaign, 
he had directed the battles at Neerwinden and Louvain, and he 
was according to the lieutenant’s words, and the general opinion 
of the best authorities of the time, the most brilliant military 
genius of the century.* 

“He is the soul of our army. Nothing is done at Head- 
quarters without him,” Dieterichs said, and he mechanically 
helped himself to a third portion of Zwetschenknédel. 

“Then I am sure to see him,” Staal said joyfully. “I have 
a mission to your head-quarters.”” 

“You are sure to see Mack,” the lieutenant assented. 
“Though the war will soon be at an end.” 

“Why?” Staal asked in surprise. 


1 He was the same commander who surrendered with his whole army 
to Napoleon at Ulm in 1805.—Author. 
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The lieutenant looked at him and, raising his eyebrows, he 
said significantly: 

“Dumouriez!” He pronounced the name slowly, enjoying 
at the same time the Zwetschenknédel and the effect he produced. 

In answer to the perplexed expression on Staal’s face, Die- 
terichs, with a slight smile, which referred to the ignorance of 
his companion, proceeded to inform him that General Du- 
mouriez had entered into negotiations with the head-quarters of 
the Prince of Coburg. He proposed to move on Paris with the 
object of re-establishing the monarchy. Everything essential 
had already been settled, and the final agreement was to be signed 
in the French head-quarters at Ath. 

“Didn’t you know it? It is no longer a secret, so I can tell 
you,” the dragoon said with a slight smile (he himself had only 
heard of Dumouriez’s treason two hours before). 

Staal was quite perplexed. The end of the war! ... The 
famous revolutionary general wants to re-establish the monarchy! 
At first the young man was unable to understand how all this 
would affect his mission; but there was something in Dieterichs’ 
communication that was unpleasant for him. 

“Permit me, it is very strange,” he said in a dissatisfied voice, 
“T saw Pitt only three days ago” (“‘so much for your ‘Didn’t you 
know it??”) “and he didn’t tell—he knew nothing as yet.” 

The dragoon smiled again. 

“Why, if it is as you say, we shall probably be in Paris in 
about a fortnight?” 

“We shall certainly be there,”’ the dragoon asserted categor- 
ically. ‘“That’s what they think in our General Staff, and you 
see, Mack doesn’t arrange things badly. I invite you to come 
and have a bottle of champagne with me in the Palais-Royal, on 
the day that Dumouriez—he is to be the Constable to the little 
King, you know—has Marat and Robespierre hanged. I hope 
that those Jacobin gentlemen will not have time to drink all the 
wine in beautiful France. . . . Please excuse me, I must leave 
you now—I have come here on the business of our regiment. 
I’m very pleased to have made your acquaintance, and I hope to 
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see more of you—you are not leaving this inn as yet? What do 
you say to having a stroll this evening in the town? Eh? 
Would you believe it?—for more than two weeks I’ve lived the 
life of a perfect monk. You don’t believe me? But what’s to 
be done? —the campaign, you know. . . . Brussels is, of course, 
not Vienna or Paris, but I have heard there are pretty girls here 
too. .”. . I shall be very, very pleased... .” 

Staal parted from the talkative Viennese with regret. Having 
settled for his dinner, he went into the street. The Grand’ 
Place, which was crowded with people, astonished him by the 
unaccustomed sight of the gilding on the houses. In the centre 
of the “Place” there was a large bonfire which, however, burnt 
badly in the damp air. ‘The people, who were heartily tired of 
the French, of their commissaries and their Revolution, were 
shouting Vive PEmpereur! and burning the tree of liberty. ‘The 
old watchman of the “Place” was leading the ceremony, giving 
orders, and adding dry faggots from the store in his sentry-box. 
The old man was used to such things, as something was always 
being burnt on the Grand’ Place—latterly it had been sceptres 
and figures representing tyrants, but during his youth it had some- 
times been live people, which was much more interesting 
(formerly everything was more interesting). 

Staal found out the head-quarters and inquired about the peo- 
ple he required to see. He was requested to return the next day, 
as the General Staff had not settled down. Mack was not in 
the town. ‘Then Staal wandered about the streets, he looked 
at the town hall, the Manneken Pis, the Porte de Hal, and the 
other sights of the city, and he felt that he was very dull and 
melancholy in this strange crowd. He went into a café and 
asked for liqueur and the newspapers (it was long since he had 
seen any). ‘The waiter, a Fleming with a foolish face, looked 
at him wildly. The day before this waiter had been addressed 
as citoyen, and spoken to as “thou”—in a civic manner—and 
tips were not given him; it was not so long since he had been 
threatened with the revolutionary tribunal for having said Mon- 
sieur, Now he was again gargon or Kellner and the Imperial 
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officers spoke to him in the third person as er (which he could 
not understand at all, though he knew German better than 
French). The guests left him tips, but for saying Merci, 
citoyen, in accordance with the habit he had but recently ac- 
quired, only that morning a cavalry officer had given him a lash 
with his whip. Now the foolish Fleming tried not to speak at 
all to the guests. He brought Staal a wineglass, a bottle and a 
whole pile of newspapers. Here there were La Chronique de 
Paris, Le Moniteur, La Gazette de France and Le Batave. 
Staal had never seen the Revolutionary Press, and he had just 
begun to read them eagerly, when the landlord hurried up and 
begged him in a low supplicating tone, to give him the news- 
papers. The other guests appeared to be looking askance at 
Staal. The landlord, having taken the newspapers away, has- 
tened to burn them in the fire-place, repeating several times in 
a loud voice: “OA, les sales feuilles!? . . . Staal felt awk- 
ward and left the café. 

On the way to his hotel he thought over his position. If the 
war were finished he was by this circumstance in no way re- 
leased from the mission he had undertaken. Pitt had, of course, 
not acted correctly towards him, in not having informed him of 
Dumouriez’s treachery: if the British Premier had wished the 
Russian diplomatist to procure for him important information 
at the risk of his head, he ought certainly to have shared with 
him—well, perhaps not all, but at least the most important part 
of what he knew, and not to have placed him, as to-day, in an 
awkward position. But Pitt’s incorrect behaviour in this affair 
could not interfere with him, Staal, nor prevent him from per- 
forming his duty to the end. His duty was to get to Paris be- 
fore the Imperial troops. Yes, this was strictly what he had to 
do, it was only in Paris that he could do real service for the 
allies. It was evident the time had arrived to make use of the 
American citizen, Tracy. Staal was irresistibly drawn to the 
revolutionary capital. The danger of the undertaking only in- 
creased its seductiveness. 

“A vaincre sans péril, on triomphe sans gloire,” Staal said 
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aloud, not being able, however, clearly to understand where the 
word vaincre could be applied to his work. In less than a month 
the allies would be in Paris, and then he could return to Russia 
via London crowned with Russian and British honours. But 
no, it would be better if he accepted nothing in recompense for 
his services. . . . It only remained for him to find out how to 
pass the lines of the French front. In this matter he would 
receive assistance the next day from the Imperial staff. 

He found himself in the Parvis Sainte-Gudule. A group of 
Austrian officers were examining the desecrations the revolution- 
aries had recently committed in the old church. An old woman, 
crossing herself piously, was telling them that when the impious 
Frenchmen had raised their hands to the precious things on the 
altar, they had been turned to dust by the angry glance of the 
Holy Mother: and they had fallen down dead side by side one 
after the other—she had seen it with her own eyes. Under 
the steps that led to the perron of the Cathedral they were thrash- 
ing some sort of a French commissary who had got stuck fast in 
the town; he, however, swore by everything holy that he was 
neither a Frenchman nor a commissary. 


CHAPTER XX 


Pr “HE Intelligence Department of the Imperial Army was 

in a distant suburb of Brussels, occupying, temporarily, 

a handsome villa in the style of the early eighteenth 
century, which stood between a small court-yard and a large 
shady garden laid out according to the English fashion, intro- 
duced by Kent, in opposition to the French gardens of Lenétre. 
The villa was almost empty. Part of the police reconnaissance 
service, which worked in the front positions, had already passed 
through Brussels with the vanguard of the army; another sec- 
tion, occupied with researches in the rear, was still working in 
Louvain. It was only the head of the Intelligence Department 
with a small number of his most confidential assistants, which 
usually only moved with the General Staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who were established in the villa. 

Staal drove up to the Villa at a very unusual hour, about five 
o'clock in the afternoon. ‘The whole morning he had been 
driving about; from one Staff he was sent to another: at the 
head-quarters there was great disorder, as is usual in a new place. 
Having at last found out the British military agent, Staal de- 
livered to him the sealed letter from Downing Street, and in- 
formed him that he wished to get to Paris as soon as possible. 
The agent, a fairly young general, who wore his red uniform 
and leather breeches with the inimitable, simple elegance which 
is natural to an English officer, read the letter that had been 
given him with great attention. 

“Have you a passport in the name of the American citizen 
Johnson?” he asked the young man carelessly. 

“No, in the name of the American citizen Tracy,” Staal an- 
swered with astonishment. 

The General nodded. Staal guessed that this had been a little 
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“Papers are sometimes lost—and found,” the General ex- 
plained. ‘One has to be very careful. Besides in the letter 
your description is not sufficiently accurate. . . .” 

“So the letter gave my description?” Staal thought, still more 
perplexed. “By whom and when could it have been writ- 
ten?” 

“To pass the French frontier can’t be very difficult now,” 
the military agent continued. “As you know, an armistice has 
been signed; we shall advance to the French frontier, and people 
will constantly be going across it, in both directions, on all sorts 
of business. It is necessary for you to obtain a pass from the 
Imperial Intelligence Department. I will give you a letter. 
You will be told there how you can cross the front.” 

The military agent wrote a few words, and sealed the letter 
with his own seal without having read it to Staal. 

“Naturally, you understand,” he said, “you must not tell the 
gentlemen in the intelligence office for what purpose you are 
going to France. ‘They are our friends, of course... . But 
I have served long in the East, and the wisdom of the East says: 
‘Never tell your friends anything that your enemy is not to know.’ 
In general my advice is to say as little as possible in the place 
where I am sending you. Remember you are going on a very 
dangerous business.” 

In his tone and in the expression of the Englishman’s face 
the contempt of a military man for the police was clearly visible. 
Staal felt that the general had assigned him an indefinite place 
somewhere between that of a police agent and an officer. He 
took leave somewhat disconcertedly, placed the letter in the large 
portfolio with a silver lock, that he had bought in London, and 
drove off to the Imperial Intelligence Department. Two gentle- 
men in plain clothes were walking about the yard of the Villa. 
They instantly stopped Staal as he entered the gate. One of 
them inquired in the most polite manner what Staal wanted, took 
the letter, and begging him to wait a few minutes in the 
courtyard, he went into the house. ‘The other gentleman con- 
tinued to walk about the yard a few paces from Staal. The 
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polite gentleman soon returned, and smiling in an extremely 
amiable manner, he said that the Herr Colonel begged him to 
come in. No sooner had Staal entered the door than he heard 
the pleasant sound of a clavecin coming from above. Somebody 
was playing Mozart’s Ave verum corpus with great feeling and 
brilliancy. 

Staal went up the stairs to the second story on the soft thick 
carpet, accompanied by the polite gentleman, and he was shown 
into a small drawing-room furnished in the style of Louis XIV, 
which was long since out of fashion even beyond the borders of 
France. ‘The sounds ceased and a very heavy military man rose 
from the clavecin. He had an expressive, worn but exceedingly 
good-natured face with a white scar across the whole of his left 
cheek. Staal had imagined the Chief of the secret police to be 
quite a different sort of man. He thought that detectives always 
had gloomy expressions, with restless eyes, that never looked 
straight at the person with whom they were talking. ‘The 
Colonel, however, had blue eyes, and an open, almost a naive 
countenance. He looked at Staal pleasantly and smiled, appear- 
ing still to be carried away by the music and to see nothing before 
him. However, in the first minute he had examined all the de- 
tails of Staal’s appearance from his eyes (which could not be 
changed, and were therefore the most important feature of 
identity, for a detective) to his boots and his gloves. With 
special amiability, just as if he had been an old friend, the 
Colonel pressed both Staal’s hands, leaving on them the strong 
odour of scent—the fashionable mixture of musk and amber. 
The hands of the Chief of the Intelligence Service were enor- 
mous, hairy, soft and warm. While making the young man sit 
down in the arm-chair close to the clavecin, he took from him 
his portfolio, as if to relieve him of it, and turned it about in his 
hands absent-mindedly, pressing the leather in different places 
with his fingers. Then equally absent-mindedly he returned the 
portfolio to him, and sat down, moving his seat quite close to 
Staal’s arm-chair. 

“How can I be of service to you? I shall be heartily glad 
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to do all that is possible for His Excellency,” he said, smiling— 
in the corner of his mouth gold glittered (that was then a great 
rarity). “Please tell me very, very circumstantially what you 
desire. I am at your service. . . .” 

The Colonel spoke excellent French, but the French burr, that 
was very much drawn out and soft, sounded more like German 
and was very painful to Staal’s ears. 

The young man told him in a few words that his request 
was doubtless explained in the letter: he wished to cross to the 
French front. Having heard this explanation, the Colonel re- 
mained silent as if expecting a continuation. 

“May I ask on what business you are going?” he inquired at 
last, convinced that his guest had no intention of saying anything 
more, and he smiled sweetly. 

“My business is known to the British military agent,” Staal 
answered. 

The colonel’s smile became still sweeter. 

“You see, sir,” he said, “it is, of course, very easy to cross 
the front. But it is necessary to know how you will cross it. 
Well, for instance in what clothes? If you intend to work in 
the army, we can offer you any sort of French uniform. If you 
wish to be a civilian there, I would venture to recommend you to 
have a republican coat, even a carmagnole, eh? If I had the 
honour to know more exactly your intentions, my experience 
might be very, very useful to you.” 

“Have you a carmagnole?” Staal asked quickly. He had 
often heard that name, but he was not quite sure what a carmag- 
nole was: whether a song or a garment. 

“We have everything,” the Colonel replied, smiling amiably, 
“and everything is at your entire disposal. You can make your 
choice.—Bring the clothes here”; he gave this order in a stern 
voice to the polite gentleman. 

The gentleman nodded and left the room. Staal, who wished 
to avoid further questions, began carelessly to look at the notes on 
the clavecin. 


“Do you know that piece, sir?” the Colonel asked amiably, 
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bending over Staal and enveloping him once more in a strong 
odour of musk. “One of the last works of Herr Mozart. You 
have certainly heard that the poor man died not long ago. We 
were very intimate with him; I once commissioned him to com- 
pose a piece of music for my musical clock. It was a nice little 
piece and out of friendship he did not take much from me. 
I must tell you I am very, very fond of music; and still more 
of literature. Especially of Jean Jacques Rousseau—he is my 
idol. . . . Poor Mozart’s death was a very, very great pity. 
Now we have only the brothers Haydn and there’s Salieri, too. 
However, there are capable musicians among the younger genera- 
tion. One of my relations gives lessons to von Beethoven—he 
came to us not long since, he’s a very, very capable youth, though 
a great original. And—would you believe it?—in his childhood 
he did not like music at all. His father thrashed him until he 
liked it; now he composes charming little things, and plays quite 
nicely. »- That’s what a good education can do. He must be a 
little older than you. . . . Have you been long in the secret 
service?” 

“No, not long,” Staal answered. 

The polite gentleman returned to the room rather out of 
breath, and opened out on the table a large portmanteau, with a 
nobleman’s crown on its faded green leather. In the portman- 
teau there were several parcels done up in clean white paper and 
carefully pinned as if just come back from the laundry. ‘The 
Colonel rose from his seat and, taking up the parcel, looked at 
the marks made on the white paper with a blue pencil, and pulled 
out the pin. 

“‘Here’s the costume of a civilian, of the true Parisian cut; 
it will exactly suit your size,” he said, measuring Staal with his 
glance. Only then Staal noticed what an enormously tall man 
the Chief of the Intelligence Department was. At first he had 
only appeared to him to be very heavily built. His round shoul- 
ders were so broad that four heads could have found place on 
them. 

“The costume will fit you, just as if it had been made to 
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order,” the Colonel repeated and suddenly threw the parcel on 
the table. His face entirely changed its expression; the old scar 
on his cheek stood out like a pink stripe, and his blue eyes unex- 
pectedly became glassy, dark and terrible. 

“What asses!” he said in German to the polite gentleman, 
without raising his voice (the polite gentleman, however, sud- 
denly grew pale). ‘Good Lord, what asses! How often have 
I said, undress them before they are shot! . . . They are fools! 
They think if they darn six holes in the coat no one will notice 
anything there. ‘They have gendarmes who are perhaps better 
than ours. If they don’t want to undress them, why can’t they 
be satisfied with simply hanging? What rascals! Leading peo- 
ple under the hatchet!” 

Staal gazed with involuntary horror at the coat. On the 
breast and below it there really were several badly darned round 
holes that looked as if they had been burned. 

“Where are the clothes of the two who were hanged this 
morning?” the Colonel asked his subordinate sharply. 

“They are being cleaned—there has been no time as yet . . . 
he answered in a polite tone without taking his eyes off his 
superior. 

The Colonel turned to Staal. ‘The glassy eyes instantly as- 
sumed their former naively good-natured expression. Noticing 
the look of horror on the young man’s face, the Chief of the 
Intelligence Department smiled. 

“T understand your feelings, sir,” he said; “I myself am a 
very, very sensitive man. . . . Unfortunately it is difficult for 
us to order new clothes for our fellow workers: we have neither 
the money nor the time, besides we would not be able to imitate 
the cut so well. Military uniforms we have in plenty, thank 
God, there are sufficient prisoners, but the carmagnole is not so 
easily got. We take them where we can. ‘To-day we found 
two commissaries who had been detained somehow in Brussels. 
. . . The things of a man who has been hanged bring luck, you 
know. . . . However, if you are fastidious, we shall find you a 
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new carmagnole. Well, there’s this one—you see the mark is: 
“Taken from a portmanteau.’ ” 

The Colonel undid another parcel and took from it a black 
woollen blouse, and similar trousers, which he shook out and 
smoothed, a three-coloured waistcoat and a red cap. Staal 
looked at the Colonel’s huge hairy hands, and he imagined a 
thin human neck in their clutches and above them a protruding 
tongue. Ashamed of the nervousness that he felt, he made an 
effort to suppress his terror and asked in an unconcerned tone: 

“So this is a carmagnole?” 

“A most authentic carmagnole,” the Colonel answered gaily. 
“Coarse black wool—the symbol of the simplicity of republican 
manners. The idea of Jean Jacques Rousseau, a very, very 
humane idea and one that has a great future. Jean Jacques 
was a great man! Has it pleased you, sir, to read the ‘New 
Héloise?? What a wonderful book. However, now in Paris 
the fashionable people wear silk carmagnoles. ‘They are very, 
very pretty but expensive, they are much dearer than our coats. 
It’s a pity, that coat would have fitted you better; well, but this 
one can be altered. When do you wish to start?” . 

“But how am I to go?” Staal asked. 

“There’s nothing easier! ‘There are members of all sorts of 
people who have got stuck here, those who are peaceful we don’t 
detain, especially now. You want to go to France? Well, go 
to France, and shout there a little longer Vive la République! 
—you’ll soon be shouting Vive le roi! As soon as our troops 
- occupy the line of the frontier; and on that question, as you 
doubtless know, Colonel Mack has signed an agreement, we shall 
at once begin letting out all who wish to go. They on their side 
also have no very strict control on the front. What does the 
army understand about that!” the Colonel remarked with con- 
tempt. “I won’t say the same of the rear—especially in Paris 
—it is much more difficult there. ‘They are not youngsters there, 
but real old police as have remained after the late King. Well, 
but I suppose your passport is quite reliable?” 
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“Quite reliable.” 

“If you are not quite sure about it we could give you ours.” 

The Colonel ceased speaking and looked inquiringly at Staal, 
and then without waiting for his answer he continued: 

“So it’s the carmagnole you wish us to send you?” 

“Yes, [ll take it with me,” Staal hastened to answer. “T’ll 
take the military uniform too, in case of need—yes, the infantry 
volunteer, or the other one, it’s all the same which. What does 
it cost?” he asked, taking out his pocket-book. 

“Tt doesn’t cost anything,” the Colonel answered, smiling. 
“We serve our allies gratis. But will you not send us any in- 
formation?” he asked hastily. “It would be pleasant to work 
together. By the way, our pay is not worse than the English, 
sometimes even better. People who are working for our allies 
are of special interest to us,” he said significantly emphasizing 
every word and then he paused again. “If you wished to send 
your reports through us, we would be glad to forward them: we 
shall always be pleased to be of service.” 

“Then how am IJ to cross the front?” Staal asked dryly, trying 
not to look at that face with its amiable smile all sparkling with 
gold. 

“Do not trouble about that, I will give you a pass. You will 
go with it, in about two days, to our frontier post, well, let us 
say, to Tournay, and present it to the Commandant. He will 
send you on with the first party. . . . How do you wish the 
pass made out?” 

Staal thought rapidly, and mentioned his real name, but for 
some reason he thought it better to change its orthography. 

“In His Excellency’s letter it is not written quite like that,” 
the Colonel said, as he entered the name in the passport form; 
“the General has evidently made a mistake. . . . Will you take 
the costumes with you! If more convenient, we can send them 
to your house? Just as you wish... . Wrap them up,” he 
ordered the polite gentleman. “You will be another two days 
here? Should you wish to see me, I am quite at your service. 
It would be very, very agreeable to work with you. . . . But, 
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business apart, I would be glad of an opportunity of conversing 
with you—about music, about literature. . . . I have the honour 
to bid you adieu, very pleased to have made your acquaintance.” 

He pressed Staal’s hand courteously. ‘The polite gentleman, 
carrying the two parcels, conducted the young man as far as the 
gate. As they descended the stairs again the sounds of the 
clavecin came from the drawing-room. ‘This time the Colonel 
was not playing Mozart. He was playing, also with great 
feeling, the revolutionary song of the Marseilles volunteers, 
which Staal had already heard, and which begins with the words: 
Allons, enfants de la patrie. 


CHAPTER XxXI 


HE octavo note=book that had been bought in the “Eng- 

lish Magazine” was at last extracted from the port- 

manteau, where it had lain hidden. Staal lighted two 

candles in his room at the Brussels inn. “The red morocco bind- 

ing of the diary, its excellent thick paper and gilt edges, the large 

comfortable arm-chair, and the briskly burning blaze in the 
fire-place invited him to the writing-table. 

“The Letters of a Russian Traveller” were appearing at that 
time in the pages of the Moscow Journal, and in London 
Vorontsov had shown them to Staal, though he had spoken of 
their author with some reserve. The young man was astonished 
at the contents of Karamzin’s letters. It is true, in his short life 
he had never met people with such delicate and noble feelings. 
But he knew that literature was quite unlike, and must be unlike, 
life. On the other hand the style of the book appeared to him 
not sufficiently elevated, at times it was almost conversational and 
in places simply ow. Staal did not like a number of new words 
the author used—they seemed to him to be un-Russian—but the 
author, Karamzin, whose invention they were, was evidently 
very proud of them. He also did not like the whole form of 
Karamzin’s style. Staal intended to write his memoirs quite as 
feelingly and delicately, but in much more literary, choice and 
noble language. However, from time to time, he went astray 
from the old and fell into the new style, as during the last days 
he had been reading too assiduously the Moscow Journal, which 
he had taken with him to read on the way. Not wishing to 
imitate Karamzin, Staal decided not to adopt the form of letters 
to his friends. The note-book must contain his private diary. 
Of course he felt quite convinced that this private diary would 


soon be printed and would give him a great name. 
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Staal wrote on the first page very carefully with ornamental 
letters: “The Journal of a Traveller,” and drew a vignette 
representing a sailing-vessel tossing about on a troubled sea: 
sails appeared to him, as to all young men, a very poetical image. 
The vignette and the ornamental letters came out very well (at 
school the traveller had received a prize for drawing); but all 
the same the morocco-bound note-book had seemed better without 
them. Staal sighed and began to write, occasionally tearing him- 
self away from the note-book to snuff the candles. By the end 
of the evening, after much arduous work and many corrections, 
the first pages assumed this appearance (in,a short prefatory note 
it was mentioned that the following scraps and shreds had been 
jotted down exclusively for himself, they had been written 
straight off and would never be printed): 

“TY found the places of the European Kingdoms much superior 
to our own. ‘The towns and villages are tolerably well built; 
the houses, though smaller than some in Petersburg, are much 
more tidy; everywhere you find factories and industry flourishes; 
the surface of the rivers is covered with ships and other vessels; 
travellers find clean beds ready for them in the chambers of the 
inns. ‘The German coaches with fine horses and the English 
chaises are excellent conveyances; the postilions are polite and 
not exorbitant. In the lower parts of the towns, the streets, and 
the roads, are paved, and elsewhere they are raised like dams. 
It is impossible not to look with agreeable pleasure on the groves 
and the dales, where soft breezes ripple the limpid waters. One 
sees landscapes that, by their beauty, are not unworthy of the 
brush of a Claude Lorrain. I entertained the very highest 
opinion of Europe. . . . Yet although they look upon us as real 
barbarians, if anything happens we can defeat the enemy even 
unarmed.” 

Having described the general appearance of Europe and ex~ 
pressed regret that a blot had fallen exactly on Claude Lorrain’s 
brush, Staal proceeded to give his impression of the very last 
days although he had at first intended to give a complete history 
of his whole journey. 
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“T could not be sufficiently astonished at the treachery of 
the famous Dumouriez. An extraordinary act that has no 
parallel, and though for us it is of great importance, for him it 
gives no cause for vaunting. In the battle of Neerwinden this 
expert leader suffered a great defeat, and his troops retreated in 
considerable disorder. . . . It is impossible that the shedding of 
so much human blood should be in vain, and that those who merit 
it should remain without chastisement. But oh! in this, who is 
guilty in the eyes of the Creator! I do not know how to ex- 
press my astonishment at the Revolution of those estimable 
Frenchmen! Is it possible that the sons of Diderot and Voltaire 
are monsters? Is it possible that the whole of Europe is calum- 
niating them? As both sides desire to lay the blame on the 
enemy, both sides lie. Still the real truth cannot be concealed 
from the eyes of the world. ‘They will yet be judged by some 
cosmopolitan philanthropist, some magniloquent bard like Racine, 
Shakespeare or our own native Kheraskov, some profoundly 
thinking sage like Immanuel Kant, whose wise soul-stirring con- 
versation I cannot forget, or the new Mendelssohn, who has been 
so aptly named by Karamzin—the Hebrew Socrates. 

“Tn the last days I have seen two phases of war. Nothing can 
be more. glorious than the one! Nor more horrible than the 
other! That charming and loving soul of youthful, ardent 
Dieterichs!' But how pitiable that Chief of Police of Czsar’s 
army, whom I cannot think of without an inner shudder of my 
heart! . 2+ 

“On a fine day of the most desirably brilliant weather I 
beheld from the windows of a café, as on a plain beneath me, the 
procession of Czsar’s general-field-marshal. The street, the | 
porches and the windows of the houses were crowded with people 
of both sexes, who were holiday-making and desired to see this 
striking ceremony. First in the procession marched the standard- 
bearers with flying colours, led by the quartermasters. They 
were followed by the staff and the leaders on diverse-coloured 
prancing and caracoling horses. ‘Their gorgeous saddle-cloths 
were often of silk, and bore embroidered coats of arms and 
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monograms which produced an exquisitely pleasing effect. They 
were followed by the guns, their mouths covered with brass lids. 
Then came the Czsar’s envoy Prince Friedrich-Josias of 
Coburg, accompanied by all the other generals and celebrated 
titled personages. After them marched the troops with beating 
of drums and playing of military music. The glasses in the café 
rattled from the trumpet-playings and the drum-beatings. But 
alas! a cruel vision arose before me! Of those great numbers of 
men, now marching in procession, how many would not return 
to their dear fatherland, but would lay down their heads on 
foreign soil, smitten by the enemy’s bullets! and who can know 
which of them, by the will of God’s Providence, or, to speak 
more correctly, by Fate, will be exposed to this glorious but sor- 
rowful destiny! This and other equally painful thoughts greatly 
lessened my pleasure, inflaming my soul and causing me to heave 
a great sigh for the perishableness of all sublunary things! 

“Alas! There is another phase. . . . Yesterday, having left 
Brussels, in order to enjoy rural beauties, I drove past a row of 
gibbets with bodies hanging from them. I shuddered and horror 
coursed down my chilled veins. . . . Even if these criminals 
were guilty—how terrible is their fate! Insignificant traitors, 
or small people, who were serving their fatherland, are executed, 
but whose hand dare touch the powerful heads of the Dum- 
ouriezs? The swollen bodies hung naked there with worms 
devouring their skins. . . . Above them hovered little birds en- 
joying their sweet existence” (“I think there were no birds,” 
Staal mused without tearing himself away from the diary) 
“.. . Blessed be the name of Elizabeth, who has abolished in 
our country for ever the death penalty. It is no honour to the 
peoples where such barbarism rages. . . . However, to inspire 
fear of treason it may be useful in those kingdoms. 

“Alas! I, too, am perchance going towards certain death. 
But still flattering hopes encourage anew the dejected heart.” 

Staal read through what he had written and he was in general 
pleased with his thoughts, and with his words too. It appeared 
to him that he had set down quite sincerely, it is true in an exalted 
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literary form, his real thoughts and feelings. Staal rose, walked 
about the room, then he sat down again at the table and wrote 
a few words more. 

“There are many beautiful women in this town. Yesterday I 
courted, till late at night, a fair and delicate maiden of eminent 
stature. She was charming and unhappy. In face she resembled 
the Night of the famous sculptor Michelangelo and in body the 
Proserpine of Rubens, who is justly considered the Flemish 
Raphael.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


T about nine o’clock in the morning of the appointed 
day Staal arrived in a common hired cart at the house 
occupied by the Commandant of the Imperial forces 

in the frontier town Tournay. A huge wagon, two covered 
carts and a dozen country carts drawn by bullocks were already 
standing in front of the house. All these vehicles were piled 
with baskets, trunks and all sorts of household goods. In the 
street near the porch, in the yard and on the staircase about a 
hundred Frenchmen were collected. They talked but little and 
only in undertones. ‘There was a general feeling of captivity— 
of badly concealed fear and assiduously hidden animosity. The 
few who seemed more talkative and active than the rest, were 
the people surrounding the great wagon. They were a com- 
pany of strolling players, who had got stranded in Belgium 
~ after Dumouriez’s retreat. Sometimes they laughed and joked, 
and one of them was even learning some verses aloud. ‘The 
family parties who were huddled up in their carts, looked with 
curiosity and a certain disdain at the performers. 

The Imperial powers only detained suspicious characters, and 
most of those who desired to return to France obtained their 
passports without difficulty. At about ten o’clock the Com- 
mandant’s assistant appeared at the door. He quickly controlled 
the passports of those who were to go, with a list he had in his 
hand without mentioning the name of a single one aloud and 
then he wished them all a pleasant journey. A small covered 
cart drove out of the yard. It had a long stick with a white 
flag attached to the coach-box. An Austrian courier was seated 
in it holding a large brass trumpet between his knees. Cries of 


pleasure could be heard in the crowd. Everybody hastened to 
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take their seats in the vehicles; they seemed to fear to be left 
behind. The actor who was learning his part, repeated the last 
verse, closed his book with a bang and climbed up to the very 
top of the wagon. Staal seated himself in his cart, which 
occupied the second place in the procession immediately behind 
the courier’s cart. 

At that moment an old, rather badly dressed man, carrying 
a small well-worn portmanteau with evident difficulty, ap- 
proached the porch. He looked with a puzzled expression at 
the Commandant’s assistant, who was just about to start, and he 
seemed to wish to say something; but he remained silent. Staal 
had already noticed this man. While awaiting their departure 
he had been seated on a post in the yard reading a book; he 
did not speak to anybody, nor did he pay any attention to the 
other travellers. He appeared to be about sixty-five years of 
age or a little more. His complexion was dark yellow, and 
his face, which had a weary look, was of an Eastern type, with 
cold unkind eyes. 

Seeing that all the party had taken their places, and looking 
along the train of carts, his eyes caught Staal’s; after a moment’s 
hesitation he went up to him with a tired, heavy gait. 

“Honoured sir,” he said to Staal, “I am about to make you a 
very great request. For some reason, I supposed that the Im- 
perial Powers would send us across the frontier in their own 
wagons, and I did not secure a conveyance. A vehicle for me 
alone, would not have suited my pocket. All the carts are 
overfilled, you alone have nobody with you. Would you allow 
me to take a place alongside of you? J am naturally willing to 
share the expenses of the hire of this cart. I have but a few 
things, as you see, and I am a very convenient fellow-traveller. 
I can talk or be silent as you may wish.” .. . 

The old man had such insinuating intonations in his voice, 
and he had such a respectable appearance in spite of his thread- 
bare clothes, that it never entered Staal’s head to refuse his 
request, although, in his position, it would have been wiser to 
have crossed the frontier alone, and not in the company of a per- 
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fect stranger. ‘This he realized afterwards, but at the moment 
he consented to the old man’s request, and gave him to under- 
stand, at the same time, that no payment would be required. The 
old gentleman thanked him very politely, and scrambled into the 
cart with some difficulty, while Staal took up his portmanteau, 
which proved to be very light. The Flemish driver, who did 
not know a word of French, began to talk very volubly in his 
own language, pointing at the same time with his finger, first 
at the old man, and then at his horse. Somebody in the next 
cart translated what the driver had said: he declared that he 
had undertaken to convey only one passenger, and not two, and 
that his horse would be unable to drag two, in the existing state 
of the roads. Staal and the old man promised, in one voice, to 
increase the fare. The Fleming was instantly appeased and 
the cart started. The procession of carts had to accommodate 
itself to the slow pace of those that were drawn by oxen. ‘The 
actors, whose wagon was drawn by large strong horses, looked 
with displeasure at the oxen and, imitating peasants’ talk, they 
made all sorts of ironical remarks about their fellow-travellers. 
Somebody said that at that pace they would not reach the French 
lines before three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Wishing already on the way to try to enter into the réle of 
a man who was travelling under another’s name, Staal intro- 
duced himself to his companion. ‘The old man expressed his 
extreme pleasure in having this opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the American citizen Tracy, and said that his own 
name was Pierre Lamort. Then he changed the conversation 
into English and informed Staal that at one time he had been 
in America: Staal became very confused and explained in Eng- 
lish that he really came from Canada. Pierre Lamort smiled. 
His smile was like his eyes cold and unkind. 

“You, sir,” he said, speaking again in French, “are no doubt 
greatly interested to know something about me. If you are 
not on good terms with the French authorities, it is quite natural 
that you might be troubled with the question whether your 
humble servant is not a spy. If, on the*contrary—pardon me— 
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you are a spy (which, of course, I do not think), it would be 
essential for you to know in what relation I stand to the French 
authorities. I beg you not to be unnecessarily uneasy. For 
me you are a man, who has very amiably, and without any profit 
for yourself, rendered me a great service—people do that ex- 
tremely seldom. You are no Frenchman although you speak 
French admirably. I take note that you are—the American 
citizen Tracy. Your face inspires confidence and as I consider 
myself, and not without foundation, a judge of men’s faces, I 
cannot suppose that you are an informer, even if you are not an 
American citizen, and not Tracy. It is very possible that Pierre 
Lamort is also not quite the real name of your humble servant. 
There are now quite a number of so-called respectable people 
who find it necessary, for one reason or another, to travel under 
a false name. I do not occupy myself with the unveiling of 
these people, as, besides other reasons, I have quite cares enough. 
I will not hide from you, though it may probably cause a cool- 
ness in our pleasant conversation, I will not hide from you that 
I am incurably ill—not of an infectious disorder, sir—and in all 
probability I have not much longer to live. I remember the poet, 
the greatest cynic and egoist in literature, who had never re- 
gretted anybody in life, and who, by his own confession, was 
writing for prostitutes, said: ‘Solamen miseris socios habuisse 
malorum? (I suppose you know Latin, dear sir? ); but I am in- 
clined to find this consolation a very poor one—and the nearness 
of my own death does not arouse in me any special desire to 
shorten the lives of my dear ‘neighbours.’ And therefore you 
may be quite certain I will not inform against you to anybody.” 

The old man spoke this long and smooth monologue very 
confidently and without hurrying. 

“Excuse me, I had no such suspicions,” Staal said, somewhat 
puzzled. 

“That’s a pity, dear sir. . . . Believe me, in your interest it 
is best @ priori to suspect every new man to be a scoundrel.” 

For about two minutes Staal could find no subject of conver- 
sation. 
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“What is your illness?” at last he thought of inquiring. 

“T don’t know,” the old man answered, but not at once. “It 
is evidently some complicated (I repeat not at all infectious) 
disorder of various organs: the liver, the stomach, the kidneys, 
and probably something besides. One doctor treats the kidneys, 
and injures the stomach by what he prescribes. Another tries to 
cure the stomach, and injures the liver. That’s always the way 
with them. It is impossible to cure a man. ‘To-day the doctors 
declare that injurious which yesterday was accepted as salutary. 
Medicine, as Holbach (he was a great charlatan but in this case, 
I think, he did not make a mistake) explained to me, must be 
based on physics and chemistry. But on what are physics and 
chemistry based? Formerly, when I was studying, the learned 
were mad on phlogiston. Now Lavoisier to spite Stahl has abol- 
ished phlogiston; however, not one of my teachers has returned 
to me the money which they have therefore stolen from me. I 
console myself with the thought that in a hundred or two hun- 
dred years there will again be phlogiston or something like it. 
. . - If physics and chemistry are like this, what must the physics 
and the chemistry of the human body be like, or that which they 
call medicine? . . . It would naturally be most correct never 
to go toa doctor. But as to make a cure is one of man’s greatest 
pleasures, it follows, as a matter of course, that for the attain- 
ment of this pleasure he has to sacrifice his health. I have been 
treated by all sorts of doctors, and now in Paris I will certainly 
apply to the celebrities. I think at present Desault and Pipelet 
are considered the best doctors. They may both poison me in 
their own way. I can imagine how these two gentlemen, 
Desault and Pipelet, hate each other!” the old man added with 
an unpleasant laugh. 

“Are you going to Paris to have a cure?” 

“Your question is apposite. Certainly at present only an ab- 
normal man would go to that madhouse which is called Paris, 
if not obliged to go there. An abnormal man, or perhaps a 
philosopher, wishing to study man in the state of nature, might 
do so. Bougainville went to the island of Tahiti for that pur- 
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pose. Why am I going to Paris? You see, for some reason 
people like to die in the place they were born, and I form no 
exception to the general rule. Besides I risk very little. By 
some mischance I may be cast into prison, in the name of liberty. 
It will be no great misfortune. ‘The aristocracy of race and 
service are now lying in prison; soon the aristocracy of mind and 
talent will be driven there too, It would be more agreeable 
for me to die in the Conciergerie (do you happen to know how 
they feed you there?) than in a nasty little room hired from a 
Flemish or German shopkeeper, who would be all the time 
troubled about the formalities in connexion with my imminent 
decease. It certainly might be more reasonable (though I am 
not quite sure of it) to take advantage of my last days to track 
and shoot, like a mad dog, Marat, Robespierre or some other 
revolutionary villain—one of the big ones.” (“He is an agent 
provocateur,” Staal thought; “I must be on my guard.”) “It 
was quite unnecessary to kill a Le Pelletier de Saint-Fargeau. 
Of course Le Pelletier was a blackguard, as most of the revolu- 
tionaries, or, to speak more correctly, as most of mankind are; 
but he was a rather inoffensive blackguard, and he certainly 
was not sufficiently celebrated, and for that reason his murderer, 
the late Nicholas Paris (who also was not one of the best of 
young men), will naturally not figure in history at the sides of 
Brutus or Ravaillac. Marat’s assassin, on the other hand, would 
be certain of what is designated by an absurd word—immortality. 
But what sort of immortality?—TI have serious doubts on the 
subject. Don’t conclude from my words, honoured sir,’ the 
old man added with his unpleasant smile, “that I belong to the 
body of agents provocateurs and wish to involve you in a criminal 
conversation.” 

“You would find it difficult,” Staal answered reservedly; “I 
entirely disagree with what you have been saying.” 

“But I don’t ask you about anything. I am simply giving 
my opinions. ‘This is doubtless very imprudent, but life has long 
since made me a fatalist. One can get under the guillotine for 
praising the Revolution, and for abusing it, and for not talking 
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about it at all. And in general the Revolution is likely to send 
to the scaffold more revolutionaries than reactionaries. Besides, 
I am no reactionary. At the time of the ancien régime one 
villain sat next to another villain, and, what was worse, one ass 
next to another ass. Now all this is only much more perceptible. 
The nastiest of all autos-da-fé has taken place—the burning of 
the fig leaves. From time to time people feel the necessity of 
casting off from themselves all the chains of so-called culture. 
It is very probable that this need is required for some reason 
by nature. In the year 1789 our Revolution was called by fools 
a bloodless one; now it is abused because it has become a bloody 
one. . . . What asses! . . . Every revolution by its very na- 
ture is terrible and it cannot be otherwise. ‘Terrible passions 
slumber in man’s soul: envy, cruelty, vanity, the thirst for de- 
struction, simply the thirst for evil in all its forms. Law, 
power, government are only needed to restrain the beast with 
iron. ‘That old pofligate idiot—I have in mind Jean Jacques 
Rousseau—chattered something about people in a state of nature. 
If he could rise from the dead—he’d have something to admire 
now, eh? If, for fifty years, man was to return to his natural 
state the world would be transformed into a blood-drenched 
desert. Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, people do not 
return to their natural state for such a lengthy period of time. 
They soon get tired of this too. But the need to become savage 
is ineradicable in man, and God Almighty gives it an issue either 
in the form of war or—much seldomer—in the form of revolu- 
tion. By their nature war and revolution are quite identical, 
but people are more used to the first, and it causes less astonish- 
ment. To censure terror during a revolution is not less stupid 
than to censure murder in time of war. A bloodless revolution 
is the same ludicrous absurdity as a bloodless war.” 

“There is a difference between war and revolution,” Staal 
objected. “During a revolution it is not the foreign enemy who 
is killed, but one’s own fellow-countrymen, the people of one’s 
own nation.” 

“Don’t say so, my good sir,” the old man answered. “Dur- 
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ing a revolution men slaughter their compatriots, the people of 
their own nation, with much greater pleasure than they kill the 
foreign enemy during a war. In a civil war hatred is much 
stronger and cruelty is always much greater. ‘The difference 
does not lie in this, the difference, if you want to find one, lies in 
quite another thing. Revolution is much uglier than war. In 
revolution all is anti-zsthetic: battles without standards, and 
without cavalry attacks; the leaders without swords and uni- 
forms; a dirty rabble without discipline, and especially the deluge 
of words—and what nasty, shameless words: I am quite un- 
able to read the revolutionary Press; each page appears to me like 
a paraphrase of Rousseau written by an uneducated maidservant. 
. . . But to be angry with the Revolution is like being angry 
with the Lisbon earthquake.” 

“Good gracious, sir, how can it be Rousseau’s fault? I too 
do not like him, but you put ‘brutality’ in place of ‘natural con- 
ditions.” ‘That is quite a different thing.” 

“Different? No, not at all. Do you remember Voltaire’s 
joke? He said when he read Rousseau he felt inclined to get 
on all fours and run into the wood. ‘The old cynic was quite 
right. Now the whole of France is like a Bondy forest in- 
habited by robbers, and in the principal—in the chieftain’s den 
the disciples of Rousseau hold their councils. This is the natural 
state of the human race. . . . Well, and on reading Voltaire’s 
novels, I wanted, when I was younger, to get into a cab and 
drive to a house of ill fame, ha—ha—ha. . . . And you, my 
good sir, wanted to do the same, only you won’t say so, as Vol- 
taire is an enlightener, a champion of progress, and the idol of 
the younger generation. ... My good sir, I knew Voltaire 
very well, and I can assure you that at soul there never was a 
greater reactionary than this great wanton-wordy ‘enlightener.’ 
The present revolutionary blockheads would certainly have had 
him beheaded—and from their point of view they would have 
been quite right too.” 

“However, sir, these revolutionary blockheads make the whole 
of Europe tremble.” 
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“That is why I have doubts as to what sort of fame awaits the 
murderer of Marat and Robespierre. I am convinced that after 
the destruction of the revolutionaries—they will scarcely die a 
natural death—a grandiose legend will spring up around them. 
I, their contemporary, know what sort of people they are; thank 
God, I have the honour of being personally acquainted with most 
of the celebrities of the day; I knew many of them before they 
became celebrated; they were then—before the revolution—quite 
different. . . . Marat served the Duc d’Artois as veterinary 
surgeon, ha—ha—ha! ... But after twenty-five years not 
many will know them, and after a hundred years—nobody will 
know them. ‘The legend is already being created. What did 
you say? “They make Europe tremble’? The Giants of the 
Convention. Isn’t that true? Roman souls!” 

He laughed long and gaily. 

Staal remembered that at Vorontsov’s rout the Bishop of 
Autun had said something similar. But he had appeared to de- 
fend the Revolution. Strange . . . Staal wanted to reply: 

“In my opinion you are quite wrong,” he said. “Just for us, 
the contemporaries, it is difficult to judge the events of the Rev- 
olution. We are too partial. One must be at a distance from 
the events. Everything will be explained by the tribunal of 
history.” 

“There is no tribunal of history,” Pierre Lamort said. 
“There is a tribunal of historians, and it is changed every ten 
years; yes, and during every ten years each historian denies what 
the others say. “They are the Desaults and Pipelets. . . . Be- 
lieve me, there will be found scholars who, for the sake of 
originality of thought (scholars are paid for the originality of 
their thoughts), or, still better, from sincere conviction, will 
prove in a work of many volumes that Marat and Robespierre 
were innocent angels calumniated by their partial contemporaries. 
. . » No, my good sir, the truth is known only to the contem- 
poraries, and they alone can judge. Believe me, for history you 
need only have success, if even not for long, show strength, and 
pile up around yourself as many tragic elements as possible, no 
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matter of what nature. The more blood a statesman (especially 
a revolutionary one) sheds around him, the more ink and tears 
will be shed in his justification by the affected fools of posterity. 
Nearly all the monuments in the world have been raised on the 
site of historical scaffolds, or there where historical executioners 
lived. What an enormous service the good, kind Doctor Joseph 
Guillotin has rendered the ‘Giants of the Convention,’ if it is 
true that the machine that is cutting off heads in Paris was built 
according to his design. . . . I know that doctor, he is a very 
good man, perhaps the best of them all; he is one of those orig- 
inals who not only speaks, but thinks, about the good of his ‘neigh- 
bour.?. “The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the 
citizen’ has given birth to vanity, quixotism, and most of all to 
that mischievous passion for words. Well, and the guillotine 
was invented by Doctor Guillotin from a sincere love of man- 
kind. Now I think he is inventing some sort of inoculations. 
. . . I must get him to treat me too, he may inoculate me with 
something.” 

“You are a misanthrope, sir, a real Alceste,” Staal said, 
laughing. 

“Alceste? What sort of a misanthrope was Alceste? Mo- 
ligre was only joking. Do real misanthropes get agitated and 
indignant? ‘They ascertain . .. they establish. . . . Moliére 
himself was much more of a misanthrope than Alceste. . . . He 
was in general a great genius, perhaps the greatest genius of all 
men. Observe Moliére never once in his whole life meditated 
on the question of death. . . . That can only be done by a very 
stupid man, or an inhabitant of Olympus, who by mistake finds 
himself in a valley where mortals swarm. It is a pity he lived 
ina dullage. The present revolution is still wanting its Moliére. 
. . . Tartuffe and Georges Dandin—they are revolutionary 
heroes. J say about some of the Giants of the Convention: 
‘Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére, and to others I re- 
mark with special pleasure when they are hanged on the gibbet: 
‘Vous Pavez voulu, Georges Dandin!?” 

“Do you remember,” said Staal, “in that old Italian poem, 
the ‘Divine Comedy,’ the author—he was called Durante 
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Alighieri—led the Roman poet Vergil through hell? So I am 
now being led through the kingdom of Revolution by an omnis- 
cient and austere man.” 

“Though I am not omniscient, sir, I know Dante well and I 
am not too fond of him either. I think he had a weak head. 
He has described himself in a very curious way. . . . To-day 
he is a Guelph, to-morrow a Ghibelline. . . . He was in love 
with a certain Beatrice and he was always trembling and trem- 
bling with fear that Beatrice might die. At last he bewitched 
her; and Beatrice died. One might have thought he would 
follow her. Not at all, he lost no time in consoling himself with 
another girl—La Pietra. And then afterwards he married 
someone else. . . . Queer. . . . He certainly washed only once 
a week and his Beatrice probably never washed herself at all. 
. . . Besides his singing is not to my taste, though probably it 
is very good. I could never read him without being bored, and 
I don’t doubt, my good sir, that he bored you too. His philosophy 
is childish and silly, even for his times: though those times were 
neither childish nor silly. You remembered Dante just at the 
right moment. You are driving to the eighth circle of hell. 
Do you remember how accurately everything is arranged there? 
—the sinners sit in different pits: the flatterers, the sorcerers, the 
extortioners, the thieves, the deceivers, the agitators, and I think 
some others. ‘These six pits represent the whole of the Jacobin 
club. And in the ninth circle where the traitors are roasting— 
Brutus hand in hand with Judas, ha—ha—ha! Brutus and 
Judas! . . . that’s the right place for all our emigrants... . 
And now the valiant General Dumouriez might go there too.” 

“And what do you think of General Dumouriez?” asked 
Staal; he was desirous of profiting by this new acquaintance in 
the interest of his mission. 

“Nothing good, sir.” 

“T never doubted that, judging by your former observations,” 
Staal said with a smile. “Do you not think that Dumouriez, 
having gone over to the side of the allies, will soon put an end 
to the French Revolution?” 

“No, I don’t think that at all,’ the old man answered. “Du- 
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mouriez is a very talented man, but evidently all’s not right in his 
head, in any case at the present time. . . . He judges quite justly 
that the revolutionary army will put an end to the Revolution. 
That’s quite true. Unquestionably salvation will come from 
there” (with a wide gesture the old man pointed forwards in 
the direction where the French armies might be). “But first, 
the moment has scarcely arrived; not all have become rich 
through the Revolution who might have become rich through it: 
not everything has been pillaged, not all the land taken from the 
landlords has gone over to new owners, and not everybody has 
become sufficiently disgusted with the Revolution. Secondly, 
revolutions, especially in France, are not made by an open agree- 
ment with a foreign enemy. ‘The French; like every nation, 
does not like and is afraid of foreigners. ‘The very sight of the 
uniform of that gentleman” (Pierre Lamort pointed at the Im- 
perial courier who was driving in front and had just looked 
round) “will ruin the popularity of Dumouriez. ‘Thirdly, and 
lastly, it may be advisable for generals to arrange such things 
after a victory, but not after a defeat. Dumouriez ought first 
to have gained a victory at Neerwinden. ... It’s a pity, a 
thousand pities! . . . It is said he was a very suitable man for 
the business. For four reasons: he’s an excellent general—one; 
clever, though not quite right here” (the old man pointed to 
his forehead) “—two; very brave—he has two and twenty 
wounds—three; a great scoundrel—four. The last is perhaps 
the most important,” the old man said with approbation. “A 
blackguard like that is what we want.” 

“Ts it possible that the celebrated Dumouriez is nothing but 
a scoundrel?” Staal asked. 

The old man laughed again. 

“Oh, yes, you can’t wish for a better scoundrel. My good 
sir, you can in general believe an old man: there are honest gen- 
erals, there are honest revolutionaries, but honest revolutionary 
generals do not exist in nature. Every general who declares 
himself a revolutionary is sure to be a cheat and a blackguard. 
And Dumouriez, one can say, is the most blackguardly of black- 
guards. A revolutionary leader, a servant of the people, the 
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destroyer of tyrants, ha—ha—ha! This friend of the Cor- 
deliers, Girondists, Jacobins (who else? ) had worked out in the 
year "89, for the King, an excellent plan for the defence of the 
Bastille. . . . Much earlier, long before the Revolution, he had 
presented two plans to Choiseul for him to choose from: one 
plan was for the enslavement of Corsica and the other for its 
emancipation. Ha—ha—ha! He offered the use of his sword 
to the Corsicans to fight the Genoese and to the Genoese to fight 
the Corsicans. . . . In a word, you need not doubt he’s the most 
perfect scoundrel, a typical revolutionary general. ... It’s a 
pity, a very great pity, that this affair has come to nothing. 
Well, if it be not he, it will be another; all the same, salvation 
will come from them.” 

“From whom?” 

“From the revolutionary officers. Very many military men, 
and not bad officers too, have entered the service of the Jacobins. 
They did it from various reasons. "They did not want to die of 
starvation (what does an officer know but his own service? ) ; 
they considered that they were serving their country regardless 
of the political régime of the time; and they cherished insidious 
designs; they thought the Jacobins would play the fool, and then, 
at the proper moment, they would break their necks. In reality, 
till now, it is the Jacobins who have made fools of them. All 
these military Machiavellis have so far only been playthings in 
the hands of Carnot and Danton. No, these military gentlemen 
don’t know what to think; are they to be proud of the revolution- 
ary army, or to despise it, and themselves too? Why, there are 
many now who attribute to the revolutionaries the merit of hav- 
ing ‘created the army.? Whatamerit! Just imagine they have 
‘created the army’ in France. Why, we have always had, and 
we will always have, a splendid army. ‘The revolutionary army 
is numerically large and not bad in quality—it is about the same 
sort of army as we had in the time of Louis XIV and Franoois I. 
Why was it to become better or worse? In a hundred years’ 
time and in two hundred years we shall have the same sort of 
troops. Still the officers are dissatisfied and humiliated now. 
Dumouriez’s adventure is the first attempt at reprisal on their 
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side. A first attempt usually fails. . . . But the last word has 
not been spoken yet. I repeat, if it is not Dumouriez it will be 
another. In ten years all will be finished.” 

“Tn ten years? How?” Staal exclaimed in astonishment. 

“Quite simply. It is only our incorrigible émigrés who are 
convinced that the revolution will be over in a month, and that 
they will return to power in France after having hanged all the 
rebels. They will be in power again—emigrants almost always 
come into power again—even the most stupid of them—but not 
very soon. But it is unlikely that they will have to punish any- 
body. The best of the revolutionaries will slaughter each other, 
and the worst will remain unchastised under any régime. . . . I 
always ask my friends among the émigrés: Have you the pos- 
sibility of waiting abroad without work for ten years? Then 
maintain a proud attitude and hold your standard high... . 
But if you have not this possibility, then begin gradually to af- 
firm that far from all is bad in the revolution: ‘there are some 
good principles, some sane ideas, some precious conquests, ha—ha 
—ha! And gradually more and more... .2 Why, they can’t 
Staryels at. ‘3 

“T must confess I thought you were yourself an émigré,” Staal 
said half as a query. 

The old man remained silent. 

“Sum pius Aineas fama super ethera notus,” he quoted with 
a laugh; “you remember this was the modest way in which 
ZEneas introduced himself to Venus: ‘I am pious A®neas, fa- 
mous in the highest heavens.’ . . . You are evidently expecting 
from me an equally sensational introduction. Be disenchanted. 
I am simply Pierre Lamort.” 

“Tf it is a pseudonym, it sounds too ominous, and it may draw 
the attention of the gendarmes on you.” 

“What do these asses understand! Besides, I believe in the 
unalterability of fate. This is perhaps the only thing in which 
I do believe.” 

“Allow me to tell you that your remarks have not convinced 
me in the slightest degree. I find it difficult to admit that the 
French, the most cultured nation in Europe, have suddenly be- 
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come a herd of wild beasts. I also find it difficult to admit that 
the excellent ideas of Voltaire, Diderot and d’Alembert could 
have resulted in such an abominable, nasty business. It is certain 
that much dirt, much untruth—much badness has been sucked up 
by the Revolution. But in general a high and noble impulse 
has certainly been manifested in this unavoidable historical dis- 
turbance. The path of good lies through evil. . . . Do you 
hear the joyful voices that are borne to us from the wagon? 
You yourself can see that simple people are happy to return to 
the land of revolution. ‘This case is more eloquent than all 
your mournful remarks, which I repeat have not convinced me.” 

“I did not wish to convince you in any way, good sir,” Pierre 
Lamort said, evidently annoyed. ‘How can I, an old man of 
seventy, convince you, a youth of twenty, on any subject? For 
us truth and falsehood are quite different—that’s in the nature 
of things. Besides, what have I now to do with what is hap- 
pening on the earth? Ina few months I shall die, and, believe 
me, the Revolution interests me immeasurably less than Samsara 
the Hindu teaching of the transmigration of souls. ‘To-day I 
am conversing with you, the young citizen Tracy, and to-morrow 
—who knows?—TI may be talking to Pascal or Plato. . . . But 
there, we will not talk about the Revolution. . . . And now, 
my good sir, I think I have tired you with this long and useless 
conversation. Besides, my malady begins to make itself felt 
poe. borgive mes. +” 

The old man’s face really seemed to be drawn with pain. He 
stretched out of the cart and, looking past the driver forwards 
into the far distance, he greedily inhaled the spring air of the 
fields. In front of them nothing could be seen. Pierre Lamont 
leaned on the low back of the cart and closed his eyes wearily. 

Staal glanced sideways at his fellow-traveller and he won- 
dered who this man could be, who flaunted all sorts of quotations 
so openly and without any sense. A spy? Certainly not. . . 
There were no spies of his years. A repentant émigré? A 
ruined duke? Suddenly it appeared to Staal that if a long 
white beard could be fixed on the old yellow face of his neigh- 
bour he would be very like a certain ancient Jew whom every- 
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body knew in Shklov as the most learned of the rabbis. 

Staal’s thoughts soon turned to another subject. Troubled by 
the approaching entrance into French territory, he again passed 
in review the questions that might possibly be asked him by the 
representatives of the revolutionary powers, and the clever an- 
swers he had prepared beforehand. He thought all had been 
foreseen and there was no sort of danger. . . . Staal looked at 
the deserted flat fields on either side. The sound of laughter 
and the rattle of crockery were heard in the wagon behind them: 
the actors were lunching merrily. The young man began to 
think about the actors; about their strange wandering life. In 
the Commandant’s yard he had seen among them a pretty young 
woman. With whom did she live? With one? With all? 
Or not with any of them? Staal grew sad, but not for long. 
Soon he dozed. 

He was roused by the jolt of the cart when it stopped, and the 
loud sound of a trumpet. He quickly rose from his uncom- 
fortable seat. Their cart had come up close behind the front 
vehicle. ‘The train of carts closed up. In front of them the 
Imperial courier was standing up in the covered cart near the 
little stick with the white flag, holding a trumpet to his mouth. 
Pierre Lamort, motionless as a statue, was leaning against the 
back of the cart. Down his dark cheeks, which were overgrown 
with yellowish hairs, tears were flowing. 

The young man gazed forward with a sinking heart. At one 
side, not. far from the courier, the tricolour flag was flying on 
a high flagstaff. People in strange uniforms with naked swords 
came hurrying towards their carts. One of them had a broad 
scarf cast over his shoulder. Staal was able to decipher part of 
the inscription that was embroidered on the scarf in gold letters: 
Liberté, Fraternité, E galité. 

“Stop! Passports!” the man with the scarf said in a loud au- 
thoritative voice, as he approached the train of carts, which, even 
before the order was given, were standing motionless. 

These were the French gendarmes. Staal was in the land of 
Revolution. 








CHAPTER I 


HE best part of the little house in the small village of 

Passy was the round room in the upper story, that re- 

sembled an upturned bowl, with the mysterious cork- 

screw staircase leading to it from beloer and also the nice garden 
which sloped down to the Seine. 

Staal was specially pleased with the round room. It had 
never been his fate to live in a round room before. This small 
house at Passy had been arranged not long before the Revolution 
by a rich farmer-general for his mistress; it was not too lux- 
urious, but on the other hand neither scantily nor poorly fitted 
out. ‘The room with paper hangings on the walls (an inexpen- 
sive Chinese fashion recently introduced into Paris from Eng- 
land) had rosewood furniture, the work of the fashionable 
cabinet-maker David Roentgen who imitated Riesener very ar- 
tistically, but was less expensive. On the étagére that was 
ornamented with bronze flowers, there were a few statuettes of 
soft Macquer porcelain made at Limoges in imitation of Sévres; 
and on the cupboard a bronze bust of a Roman (Staal was not 
able to make out whose, all Romans appeared to him to be much 
alike); and on the wall over an uncomfortable and queer- 
looking sofa, that had sportive pictures embroidered on its back, 
there was an old fly-blown pastel with an illegible name that 
might have stood for the signature of Latour. This pastel 
represented a beautiful lady with a smile on her lips and a sad 
look in her eyes (a combination very popular at the time). From 
the other wall Jean Jacques Rousseau looked with his small 
brown eyes very gloomily at the smiling lady. The Genevan 
philosopher was represented advanced in years, at the period of 
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Jacques, and when his mental condition bordered on complete 
insanity. Staal thought that he would take down the portrait of 
this writer: he began to be troubled by that saturnine face with 
its expression of the last degree of disgust for everything on the 
earth. 

A supper suitable for a lovers’ meeting was prepared on the 
table near the sofa. In compliance with a good old custom 
truffles composed the principal viand of the little repast. “They 
seemed to Staal, as to most foreigners, the very incarnation of the 
luxuries of a French table. In consideration of what, at that 
time, were considered the special properties of the truffle they 
were represented on the table in two forms—in the shape of 
pasties and as ratafia de truffes; of this beverage, a sort of liqueur 
made with vanilla and truffles, Staal was specially proud. 
Everything else on the table had also been very carefully chosen 
and bought in the best shops. 

The small house at Passy had been let to Staal by chance, and 
at a very low rent, chiefly because it was not the real proprietor 
who let it. The real owner .had fled. Many such suburban 
villas, which had been built before the revolution by gaily living 
men, were to be had at that time in Passy and Montrouge. Be- 
tween these two villages Staal decided for the first because it was 
on the Seine. For lovers’ meetings the view on the river ap- 
peared to the young man as necessary as truffles. It is true, the 
Seine could not be compared with the Dnieper or the Neva, but 
still it was the Seine, and it pleased Staal that “the limpid water 
flowed quietly rippling beneath the windows of the deserted 
dwelling” (thus Staal wrote in his red morocco-bound diary after 
his first nocturnal meeting with Marguerite Colb). 

However, on this cold October night the ripple of the water 
could not be heard; it was raining and the wind made the jal- 
ousies rattle dismally against the panes of the windows behind 
their closely drawn curtains. There was no fire-place in the 
round room; but for that in the next, the bedroom, where there 
was a bed of such dimensions that a single person could easily 
have lain in it lengthways or across, the blazing log-fire was re- * 
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flected on the floor ina red spot. This golden flickering spot on 
the floor of the unlighted room, as well as the corkscrew stair, 
was the cause of its cosiness and mystery. 

“My little house is just made for adultery,” Staal said to him- 
self, but at the same time he thought that his love adventures 
could not exactly be called adultery, as it was quite unknown 
to him whether Marguerite Colb was married or not. In gen- 
eral he knew nothing about her. 

Staal sat down on the sofa under the pastel and his eyes met 
those of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who gazed at him from under 
his fur cap with extreme loathing and then he seemed to turn 
away. ‘The young man’s mood changed at once. His thoughts 
took an unpleasant turn (besides he was not feeling well that 
day). 

He could understand less and less what it was that bound him 
to Marguerite Colb. She was his mistress, but he did not feel 
the slightest love for her. They met too often and they re- 
mained so long together that at last she became repugnant to him. 

The mission that Staal had undertaken left him much spare 
time: he really had no work to do. Occasionally he went to the 
chief representative of the British secret agency, who questioned 
him carelessly and not very attentively as to what he had heard. 
The young man reported as well as he could his observations in 
Paris, but he felt quite clearly that they could be of no great in- 
terest to the allied coalition. Staal did not know that nine- 
tenths of the allies’ agencies had really nothing to do; he also 
did not know that each agency often invented various occupations 
for themselves in order to justify the salary they were drawing. 
At first he was much troubled by the unsatisfactory results of his 
journey. Afterwards he became accustomed to the thought that 
the risks he was running, by being in France, were a sufficient 
moral justification for him. 

Besides, the revolutionary police proved to be less shrewd and 
less savage than Staal had expected. “The examination at the 
frontier passed off quickly and satisfactorily. “The young man 
was unable to remain in the army or near it. Dumouriez’s ad- 
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venture collapsed very soon; Dumouriez himself fled to Austria; 
and nothing more was heard of the rapid advance of the allied 
armies on Paris. Staal set off, as he had wished to do, straight 
for Paris. He was neither stopped nor searched on his way 
there. As soon as he arrived in Paris he went to report himself 
to the agent of the British Intelligence Department, carefully 
obliterating his traces and changing two cabs on the way. ‘The 
agent received him with indifference, and noticing that Staal was 
not very fluent in English, he advised him not to make use of the 
false American passport. It was difficult to cross the frontier 
without the passport of a neutral country, but in Paris itself many 
foreigners, belonging to nations at enmity with France, were able 
to reside quite legally in the year 1793—and at first they were 
not much troubled. ‘The revolutionary powers were specially 
indulgent towards Russians, notwithstanding that the head of the 
French mission in Poland, Bonnaud, had been seized in Warsaw 
by Catherine’s orders and imprisoned in the Schliisselburg for- 
tress. [he Decree of the Committee of Public Safety of the 
twentieth April had permitted Russian citizens free domicile in 
France. But quite independently of this decree the agent of the 
Intelligence Bureau knew certain members of the revolutionary 
police, who according to his words could register in Paris quite 
legally even Pitt himself. Staal breathed more freely but he 
was a little disenchanted when they brought him a passport to 
reside in Paris in which his real name and nationality were cor- 
rectly given, and charged him a hundred francs for it. ‘The 
young man sat for a long time in admiration of the republican 
seal beneath which the official of the section had made a very 
artistic flourish, that covered nearly the whole breadth of the 
sheet of paper. 


CHAPTER II 


S it often happens with people who are for the first time 
in Paris, Staal felt a little disappointed. Before his 


visit to Petersburg he had seen nothing but the provincial 
towns of Russia and he had been much more struck with that 
capital than at first with Paris. Petersburg was not only gran- 
diose—it was new and looked as if it had only just been painted. 
In Paris all had grown dim with age, and had begun to crumble. 
Freshness and brilliancy of colour formed integral parts of 
Staal’s ideas of the beautiful; he had not as yet learned to appre- 
ciate the charms of a faded, century-old building. At first it 
appeared to him that it would have been a good thing to repaint 
the Louvre, the Palais de Justice and Notre Dame de Paris. 
The inexpressible beauty of Paris Staal began to feel only much 
later. After having travelled over the whole of Europe he ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there are a few beautiful towns like 
Venice, Toledo, Edinburgh or Kiev but in the whole world it 
is only Paris and Petersburg that deserve the appellation of great 
capitals, 

Not having either work or acquaintances, Staal bored himself 
very much and he was ashamed of being bored: he wanted to love 
solitude, but it only weighed painfully on him. At first the 
young man took up his abode in a hostel in the Rue de la Loi, but 
he sat little in his room; most of the day he passed in the streets; 
and he often went out of town to the forests of Meudon, Belle- 
vue and Marly. ‘These woods were fairly ordinary; on the 
banks of the Dnieper there were quite other forests. Staal only 
went for walks in them of a morning, and even then it was not 
without danger, as in the environs of Paris robbers attacked 


passers-by in broad daylight. In Ermenonville he sat in the 
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Isle of Poplars near Rousseau’s grave, and although he did not 
like the author of the “Confessions” he sighed over the poetical 
tomb, and made some mental notes in order, at some future time, 
to describe the island in his “Diary of a Traveller.” He also 
went to Versailles—that creation of Mansarat and Lendtre as- 
tonished him although the palace was ruined and the gardens 
neglected and spoiled. After having gone about in this way 
during more than a week Staal considered that he knew Paris and 
devoted himself entirely to the study of the Revolution. His 
researches on this question were not very successful, but the 
young man still hoped to be able to carry out his mission with 
profit. In his reports to Pitt and the Empress he proposed to 
cast new light on the deep-lying causes of the Revolution, and 
by the necessary deductions to arrive at conclusions which might 
be of consequence for the affairs of the monarchs, as these state- 
ments would not be empty words, but reports drawn up on the 
spot at a constant risk of life. 

Although the danger proved to be much less than Staal had 
at first anticipated, still when he retired for the night he placed, 
with pride, a case of loaded pistols near the head of his bed, after 
carefully examining the charge; he would also raise the handle 
of one of the pistols out of the velvet-lined recess in which it 
reposed, to have it in readiness for shooting at the revolutionary 
police as soon as they broke in the door—or else to shoot himself? 
This was as yet an undecided question. At night he double- 
locked and bolted the door, and for better security he placed a 
heavy arm-chair against it. All this was very inconvenient in 
the morning, when the maid of the hostel brought him his coffee: 
when he heard her knock he was obliged to rise from his warm 
bed, hide away the pistols and noiselessly move the arm-chair to 
its accustomed place, while pacifying the maid by constant rep- 
etitions of “Un moment, Marie, un moment,” and for the sake 
of verisimilitude all the time Staal was doing this, he would 
yawn and cough loudly. Sometimes all these cautions appearéd 
to him to be excessive; but then he remembered the words of the 
British military agent: “You are going on a very dangerous 
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business.” For some reason all these measures of safety were 
only taken by him at night; while a search might, of course, as 
easily have been made in the day. Indeed, once at midday some 
people of a very ferocious appearance and armed from head to 
foot came from the section and made the round of all the rooms 
accompanied by the landlord. In each room the occupant’s pa- 
pers were demanded, and he was ordered to open one or other of 
his trunks or portmanteaux, but they touched nothing, and the 
questions they put were very silly. Afterwards when the patrol, 
not having found anything suspicious, had left, Staal remem- 
bered, with horror, that they might have found in his port- 
manteau his second American passport. In the evening the 
landlord informed him that he had given the chief of the search 
party two hundred livres in advance for the whole hostel (of 
this sum ten livres figured in Staal’s next weekly bill as a some- 
what illegibly written item of “special expenses”). The land- 
lord told him that only the chief of the patrol, who had served 
in that ward during the monarchy, accepted bribes, all the others 
were young men devoted to the revolution with their whole soul, 
but who were unacquainted with the police business. 

Staal began actively to collect material for his report. This 
also proved not easy. Admission to the Convention (Staal was 
quite unable to understand what this strange word, formerly but 
little known to anybody, really meant) or to the Jacobin Club, 
was in general not very difficult to obtain; however, it was nec- 
essary to have connexions to be able to do so, and these connexions 
Staal did not possess. He went to the open revolutionary meet- 
ings but there only unknown speakers, mostly young and un- 
intelligent men, addressed small audiences, and it would be a 
shame to report about them to Pitt and the Empress. Staal 
was told that the revolutionary celebrities met in the Café 
Procope-Zoppi, and that every evening Marat went there to have 
a glass of almond milk with clay (he took this strange beverage 
as a cure). Staal began to frequent the Café Procope, but he 
never met Marat. The Café was always crowded but he could 
not recognize the celebrated revolutionaries by their appearance, 
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and he could not bring himself to inquire. Once he thought he 
recognized Brissot in a lean gloomy gentleman; this gentleman 
came every night, talked on political subjects and defended the 
politics of the Girondists. He was listened to attentively, and 
the young man was at once convinced that he was right in his 
surmise, and he began to search for resemblances in those with 
whom Brissot conversed; one of them had a face that appeared 
to remind him of Condorcet’s. But on the third evening, to 
Staal’s great disappointment, it became plain from their conversa- 
tion that they belonged to the merchant class and had nothing in 
common with the leaders of the Girondist Party. 

It was only much later, in June, that Staal saw for the first 
time in the Restaurant Meo a revolutionary celebrity—hand- 
some Hérault de Sechelles, who, seated in a private room of that 
restaurant, over a bottle of wine, report said, had written the 
constitution of the year 1793. 

The young man likewise frequented the theatres. He began 
with the Variétés Amusantes, that had been warmly recom- 
mended to him by Noskov. In that theatre they were giving at 
the time a revolutionary piece, ““The Emancipation of the Ne- 
groes”—and Staal was quite unable to sit it out. Afterwards 
he went to see another revolutionary piece which represented the 
ruin of all the tyrants. The chief personages in the play were 
the Pope of Rome and Madame lEnjambée, that is, Cather- 
ine II. On an uninhabited island the Pope of Rome made 
scandalous proposals to Catherine, after which they had a hand- 
to-hand fight. ‘The audience applauded frantically, but it was 
not so much the fall of the tyrants as the fight hetween the Pope 
and the Empress, and especially the indecent words and gestures, 
which the celebrated comic actor, Dugazon, who was acting the 
Pope, added liberally to his part. Staal saw this drama with 
pleasure (the actress who took the part of Catherine specially 
pleased him, and reminded him of Avdotia Mikhailovna’s tal- 
ent), but it was difficult to make use of this play for his report 
to the Empress. And here again he saw none of the celebrities. 

The young man decided to postpone his nearer acquaintance 
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with the leaders of the Revolution to a later time. He himself 
did not know how long he would stay in Paris. He had really 
nothing to wait for; from the very first day of his visit to the 
capital, in the depths of his soul he had wished to go home (and 
the first day he had wished to go home even more than after- 
wards). But he thought mere propriety demanded that he should 
remain, at least, several months in Paris. During that time Staal 
hoped to be able to obtain connexions which would help him to 
get at the summits of the Revolution. For the beginning he 
could occupy himself with its depths, and make observations at the 
table d’héte of his hostel. In the hostel a good number of all 
sorts of people were living. At meal-time they all assembled in 
the dining-room, and the conversation was sometimes very out- 
spoken: the Terror had only just begun, and people who did not 
occupy themselves with politics felt it but little. 

From the very first day Staal was much astonished that the 
Revolution had, evidently, produced so little effect on the daily 
life of the Parisians. Interest in political events was not great. 
It appeared to Staal that in Paris less interest was taken in the 
ideas of the French Revolution than in London or even in 
Petersburg. It is true, everywhere committees, commissions, 
sections and clubs held their meetings and every Parisian was 
registered in one of these societies and sympathized with one or 
other of the parties. But in general people went seldom to the 
meetings, and when they went they did not stay long. It 
seemed as though they only went to perform a necessary and 
tiresome duty. The orators themselves complained that ten 
times fewer people came to listen to them now than during the 
first years of the Revolution. Staal had thought that in the 
whole of France, and especially in Paris, everybody was pre- 
occupied with the Revolution. In reality this was true of only 
a very few. An enormous majority of Frenchmen were oc- 
cupied with their usual concerns—some with business, others 
with their service, or with study. ‘The life of the people flowed 
on independently of the Revolution. 

In the dining-room of the hostel in the Rue de la Loi the con- 
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versation turned every day, though not for long, on political 
matters: some of the lodgers supported the Girondists, the others 
the Mountainists. But neither the one nor the other party 
showed any enthusiasm in the political disputes. The Revolu- 
tion had long since ceased to be a holiday and had become a work- 
day. The general mood was not at all in accordance with the 
tone of the revolutionary newspapers or the speeches at the meet- 
ings. Sometimes the same thoughts were expressed but without 
the pompous phrases. Pompous phrases inevitably produced a 
smile in a small company (as is always the case in France in spite 
of the opinion of people who do not know the French nation). 
People said “thou” to each other, but they seemed confused at the 
use of this recent innovation and they often suddenly changed it 
to “you.” Having exchanged opinions on the political events 
of the day, the conversation turned to other subjects, and then 
more interest was displayed, and more heat, than when discussing 
the great events of the Revolution. 

One day Staal was astonished when after a languid political 
argument about the struggles of the parties in the Convention, 
the conversation at table (in the absence of the host) suddenly 
turned on the arrangement in the hostel. Somebody remarked 
that the landlord certainly made a profit of half the sum he 
charged his lodgers. ‘The faces became animated, everybody 
took part in the conversation and began to make exact calcula- 
tions. They spoke in tones that, though not of approval, were 
of respectful astonishment at the profits made by their host. 

In general monetary interests occupied an enormous place in 
the life of the population of the revolutionary capital. Almost 
every day Staal heard conversations in the dining-room about 
various persons who had gained hundreds of thousands if not 
millions by contracts for supplies, by the purchase of confiscated 
property, or in speculation. ‘The sums were evidently excep- 
tional, to judge by the respectfully envious tone in which they 
were talked about. But in a lesser degree almost everybody was 
making money. In conversation it sometimes transpired who 
one or other of the lodgers in the hostel had been before the 
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Revolution—and it almost always appeared that he occupied a 
much more profitable position now than he had done formerly. 
At the same time everybody complained of the increase in the 
cost of living, and with a melancholy smile they cited astonishing 
examples of former cheapness and comfort that nobody had even 
noticed in the past times. 

Almost as often as about profit, the conversation at table was 
on the subject of the new statesmen, and their fabulous careers: 
one, who had formerly been a poverty-stricken lawyer, was now 
a member of the Convention and sat among the rulers of the 
land; another, a former school-teacher, in his present quality 
of commissary, disposed of the fate of an enormous province, 
and had people executed or pardoned according to his will; a 
third, who had been a sergeant before the Revolution, now com- 
manded armies with the rank of general. ‘These lucky individ- 
uals were spoken of with a certain tone of irony; but when such 
tales were told eyes glistened, and no yawns could be noticed. 

At times it appeared to Staal that the whole Revolution was 
a gigantic transposition of people from one scale of happiness 
and esteem to another. The general standard of welfare had 
diminished in the country—and everybody regretted it. But 
for the greater number of Frenchmen the social changes which 
had taken place had evidently been to their advantage. Staal 
scarcely saw any who had suffered by them, or who had sunk 
from a higher to a lower grade: he guessed that most of these 
sufferers had fled to other countries: they were those aristocrats 
of whose misfortunes and poverty Vorontsov had told him so 
much. In France nearly everyone regarded the émigrés, if not 
with enmity, at least with disapproval. Nobody stood up for the 
old régime; nothing except the cheapness and the comforts of 
life of those times was ever praised. Staal, who had trusted to 
the foreign newspapers, had expected to find much monarchical 
feeling in the land of a thousand-year-old monarchy. But he 
did not notice any such feelings. The executed King was 
seldom mentioned, and then only with indifference. The miser- 
able fate of his son, confined in the Temple, also called forth no 
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sympathy—there are many unhappy children in the world. In 
general everybody complained about the Revolution but all ac- 
cepted it—as people accept the climate, or the seasons of the year. 

One day, quite unexpectedly, Staal met, in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, his former teacher in the Shklov school—Monsieur 
Ducros. Nothing could have delighted the youth more than this 
meeting with a man who had formerly been so closely connected 
with him. Already in Petersburg while making his preparations 
for the journey abroad, Staal had had vague hopes that perhaps 
he might meet his favourite teacher, though he did not know 
where he might be living. This vague hope had been realized 
so unexpectedly—Staal was almost beside himself with joy. 
However, he hardly recognized his former teacher. Monsieur 
Ducros was much changed: he had grown bald and very much 
stouter; a new and well-made carmagnole enclosed his robust 
and corpulent figure. He embraced the young man. While 
still in his teacher’s embrace, Staal muttered confusedly that he 
had come to look at the Revolution. Ducros was not very much 
surprised at this and he did not question his pupil overmuch; he 
only remarked that there were many Russians in Paris just then; 
in general he was always meeting foreigners in his Club—the 
Jacobin. This “his Club—the Jacobin” somewhat disconcerted 
Staal. After five minutes of conversation he felt with sorrow 
that nothing remained of their former intimacy: they had neither 
the same work nor the same practical interests, and without this 
a meeting after a long separation will inevitably bring with it 
disenchantment and sorrow. ‘That is what happened in this 
case. Besides, Monsieur Ducros was hurrying somewhere. He 
was about to leave Paris for a considerable length of time, on 
important business, which was partly commercial, partly political 
—Staal could not make out of what nature. It appeared Du- 
cros was now occupied with some sort of trade and government 
supplies (this greatly astonished the young man), and Ducros 
was going to the north of France in connexion with one of these 
contracts. But it also appeared from his words that the con- 
tract he had made had a national importance, and he had ac- 
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cepted it out of entirely patriotic considerations. His political 
views had evidently also undergone a certain change. He was 
no longer enthusiastic about Vergniaud and he spoke of the 
Girondists in general rather ironically, even with hostility. Du- 
cros promised, as soon as he returned to Paris, to take Staal to 
the Jacobin Club, where, to judge by his words, the former 
school-teacher played no insignificant part; he likewise promised 
to introduce the youth to all sorts of celebrities. This promise 
delighted Staal: now his stay in Paris had an object and a term; 
he postponed his study of the summits of the Revolution until 
Monsieur Ducros’s return, in the meantime he could gradually 
collect matter for his report. Pleading hi$ immediate departure, 
Ducros did not invite Staal to come to see him; but he left him 
the address of his shop, where he could apply for information if 
necessary. “They soon separated. But this meeting caused the 
young man’s heart to be filled with an undefined melancholy 
during the whole of that evening. 


CHAPTER III 


HE fall of the Girondists passed by almost impercept- 

ibly for Staal. The conversations in the hostel be- 

came a little less plain-spoken than they had been 

before: the boarders began to avoid each other. Civil war broke 
out—the Terror increased. 

One July evening the news spread like wild-fire through the 
town that Marat had been murdered in his lodging in the Rue 
des Cordeliers by a woman aristocrat; an hour later the whole of 
Paris repeated in various tones the name of Marie Corday (in 
the first announcements she was called Marie). ‘The personality 
of the murdered man, the effective, the dramatic setting of the 
murder, the fact that the murderess was a young and pretty girl 
(the great-grand daughter of the great Corneille), her heroic 
behaviour, her Roman answers at her trial—all] this produced a 
disturbing effect. But this historic assassination was spoken of 
in Paris quite otherwise than Staal had expected. All knew that 
Marat was either a monster or a madman; any one of his ar- 
ticles proved this indubitably. Nevertheless his body was given 
godlike honours. In intimate circles and in whispers Corday 
was spoken of with respectful rapture. But before strangers 
everybody was revolted at the abominable murder, and expressed 
their deep sorrow at his loss. For Staal, as for many others, 
Marat was the very incarnation of evil. “The young man lis- 
tened to, and read with avidity, all that concerned the drama in 
the Rue des Cordeliers. Till the last minute he could not be- 
lieve that Charlotte Corday would be executed; and he was 
greatly troubled by the accounts of her death. 

Two days after Marat’s death the same police officer who 


had come as the leader of the patrol, came again to the hostel. 
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He had a long private conversation with the landlord. Soon 
after there was an entry in Staal’s weekly bill, written in a very 
illegible manner, of twenty livres for special expenses, and. the 
landlord told his lodgers, in whispers, that they must be very 
careful—more especially the foreigners—in their conduct: all 
manner of severities and constraint might be expected in the 
capital. Staal thought that now was the moment to leave Paris 
for a while; besides it was very hot and stuffy in town and 
Monsieur Ducros was not expected to return for some time. 

In the beginning of August the agent of the British Intel- 
ligence Department, to whom Staal had reported himself when 
he arrived from abroad, sent for him, and with a look that was 
much more troubled than before, he recommended him to be 
very careful. Hard times were coming. A decree of the Con- 
vention denounced Pitt as “the enemy of the human race,” and 
the slightest suspicion of anyone in the service of the foreign 
governments would, of course, inevitably lead to an execution. 
Although Staal had often told himself that he was risking his 
head, the agent’s words caused a cold feeling to run down 
his back and he had a wish to drink a glass of cognac. ‘The 
agent had summoned him not only to warn him. He had also 
a definite business in view. A certain lady named Marguerite 
Colb, who was in the service of the revolutionary police, had 
given him to understand, in a vague manner, that she was willing 
to be of use to the British Intelligence Department. ‘This, how- 
ever, the agent did not tell Staal. He only told the young man 
that he wished to introduce him to a lady who apparently knew 
many interesting things, and with whom it was therefore neces- 
sary to become intimately acquainted. Without mincing matters 
the agent informed Staal that the very A B C of the trade de- 
manded that he should enter on an amatory connexion with the 
lady. 

Staal was embarrassed and offended. He still could not de- 
cide what this mission (which he had taken on himself, perhaps, a 
little too hastily) really meant, and how its moral worth was to 
be estimated. Was it a great heroic action, or was this business 
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quite reprehensible, and perhaps even—dirty? On the one hand 
the risks that were attached to his mission, and the gratuitousness 
of the services he was rendering, seemed to justify it, and even 
to elevate it to a,very high level. But on the other hand Staal 
could not help feeling that others looked upon it quite differently. 
With a twitch of conscience he remembered the tone in which 
the English General in Brussels had spoken to him. (And he 
thought: “TI could not decide to tell the truth to Vorontsov, an 
infallible authority on questions of honour.”) This new pro- 
posal, coming from the agent of the Intelligence Department— 
to have a connexion with a woman in the interest of the work— 
was quite difficult to explain from an advantageous side. It is 
true, a certain efflorescence of elevation might be distinguished 
on it; but Staal felt it was much easier to find in it—something 
different. However, a certain feeling restrained the young 
man from refusing. The agent of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment spoke in a tone as though the proposal was quite an ordi- 
nary one (indeed, it never entered his head that the young man 
could hesitate). Staal decided that he could refuse even after- 
wards, but first it was necessary to see what the business was 
like (he found it awkward to confess, even to himself, that he 
wanted first to see what the mysterious lady was like). The 
agent gave him instructions how and where he could meet Mar- 
guerite Colb, and then he began to explain that he regretted 
for the moment he was not able to dispose of large sums of 
money. . . . Staal became quite purple and shook his head. 
When he went out into the street he still shuddered for a long 
time, and was unable to collect his thoughts. 

The next day he saw Marguerite Colb. She turned out to be 
a rather pretty woman, but not in her first youth: by her appear- 
ance Staal gave her thirty-three to thirty-four years of age, but 
he dimly felt that it might be more correct to add a few more. 
At their first meeting, and still more at subsequent ones, he was 
surprised at her mode of speech, which was very unnatural and 
strange: she spoke of the most simple things in a vague and 
enigmatic manner; she often emphasized words, but not those 
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that by their meaning might be emphasized, but quite other ones. 
It always appeared that she was insinuating something, but in 
most cases the meaning of what she was insinuating, Staal could 
not understand (and she herself never explained). The expres- 
sion of her face also insinuated something (and even insinuated 
more clearly than her words). She spoke to her companion in 
abrupt tones, and almost always in the form of an order or an 
entreaty: she never employed the usual expressions of politeness. 
In her appearance, which was only ordinary prettiness, there was 
nothing remarkable, except her pale swollen lips, which at once 
attracted attention by their size and the manner in which they 
stuck out and also by their not quite natural colour: she was 
constantly smearing them with something. These lips gave to 
her face an expression of strength and rapacity, of which she 
was evidently proud. Afterwards Staal tried to guess the secret 
of her face (as young men usually do with regard to their mis- 
tresses), and it appeared to him that this secret consisted in the 
want of symmetry and correspondence between the eyes and the 
mouth: the lower part of her face had a sharp difference from 
the expression of her eyes. Into Marguerite Colb’s ordinary 
and not very large brown eyes, there often crept a look of dread, 
especially when one stared at her; this dread seemed to Staal 
afterwards to be the most natural thing about her. 

Dread glided into her eyes at their first meeting, when the 
young man began to examine her without much ceremony. She 
measured him with her gaze at once (she did this very often 
without the slightest reason) and she began to speak very abruptly. 
Staal had not yet decided whether, for the sake of the ABC 
of the trade, he ought to undertake the work offered him by the 
agent, when the question was quite positively settled in her mind. 
In this case she was able to dispense with all enigmatic insinua- 
tions. After their acquaintanceship had lasted half an hour, she 
very simply expressed her desire—first in the form of a brief en- 
treaty, and then in the form of a summary order—of becoming 
Staal’s mistress. The young man was again embarrassed, but he 
did not argue; ever since he left Petersburg he had been chaste. 
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“What’s to be done, if all demand it!” he said to himself, 
and he answered with a curt assent. Marguerite Colb began to 
laugh. She laughed in the way the villainous women laugh 
in bad theatres—Staal thought that with the very worst of 
Dmitrovsky’s scholars a laugh came out more naturally. 

It was not convenient to receive the lady in the hostel, so the 
young man decided to remove at once to one of the environs of 
Paris and he hired the villa on the Seine in Passy. He proposed 
that Marguerite Colb should come to live with him there. She 
refused abruptly, without explaining the cause of her refusal, 
but she came to him every day—oftenest towards evening, but 
sometimes also in the morning. ‘The first week of his stay in 
Passy remained indelibly imprinted in Staal’s memory owing 
to the acuteness of the burning sensations connected with it. 

He had formerly thought, and said, that in the circle of the 
Petersburg “young men” he had seen everything that could be 
seen. But now he felt he had entered the villa at Passy a perfect 
child. At first it appeared to him that he was really in love with 
Marguerite Colb. Once the young man even caught himself 
thinking whether he should not marry her. Why should he not 
do so, indeed? Marguerite Colb was also really in love with 
him—+so, at least, he thought. 

The task the agent had set him, however, did not advance a 
step. At first Staal tried imperceptibly to question his mistress. 
Each time he did so, she measured him from head to heel with 
her gaze and burst into diabolical laughter. Once, however, 
towards morning, she herself began to question him and the next 
day he remembered this with alarm: he remembered, as if in a 
dream, she had made particular inquiries about certain addresses 
—these addresses were unknown to him. Even before that day 
he had informed the agent of the Intelligence Department that 
he had executed his commission, but he had not been able to find 
out anything suspicious in Madame Colb, and he had heard noth- 
ing from her. The agent, looking more gloomy and anxious 
than ever, listened to him in silence, and from that time he gave 
him no more commissions. 
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Staal on his side lost all interest in the work, and he asked 
Marguerite Colb no more questions. And to the very end he 
was unable to find out in whose service she was: whether it was 
the Jacobins, the police or the British Intelligence Department; 
sometimes he thought that she herself was not quite clear about 
it. In general it was not easy for him to talk to her, and he had 
nothing to say. When she came to Passy early he took care to 
find various distractions to pass the time till evening. They 
often took the post-coach in the Rue Vineuse and, passing through 
the gate, drove to Paris; there they dined in the Palais-Egalité 
and had tea in a café. At that time teary was becoming very 
fashionable. Staal accompanied his lady to shops and auctions 
(there were quite an unusual number of auctions at that time in 
the capital). Marguerite Colb bought very much, often things 
that were quite useless to her. Once in this way she bought 
at the auction of the property of one of the monasteries two 
boxes of books, in dark leather bindings (books were sold by 
weight), to Staal’s great astonishment, as he knew she never read 
anything. For these purchases he always paid. At first Staal 
did not know if he was to give Marguerite Colb money. One 
evening, in an absent-minded manner, she took up his pocket- 
book, that was lying on the night-table, and having looked at all 
its contents, she put several assignats into her own bag. ‘The 
next day he offered her money. She laughed her demoniacal 
laugh and exclaimed in a tragic voice: 

“Il me prend pour une fille!” 

But a week later, in an absent-minded mood, she again put 
into her bag a very considerable sum, which she took from his 
pocket-book. Staal gladly accepted this mode of payment, but 
he tried to regulate it, by leaving in his pocket-book at night only 
just as much money as he considered necessary to give his mistress. 

The young man’s passion decreased rapidly. ‘The political 
commission that had been confided to him had resulted in a. very 
ordinary connexion, paid for with money, that was in no way 
_ interesting and soon bored him. Strange and incomprehensible 
were certain traits of this woman’s character. By day she ap- 
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peared to him like a bad and low-toned comedian. But some- 
times at night he saw in her something quite different. 

Marguerite Colb was very fond of going to executions (the 
Terror was on the increase), and she wanted to take Staal with 
her. He refused under all sorts of pretexts: he was ashamed to 
confess his own nervousness (for like everybody at that time he 
was drawn to the guillotine). One thing surprised the young man 
very much: Marguerite Colb was not present at the execution of 
Charlotte Corday, nor at the execution of Marie-Antoinette, 
though on those days the whole of Paris poured on to the Place 
de Ja Révolution. 


CHAPTER IV 


women are supposed to come to meetings with their lovers. 

In the lobby where the front door bell rang, three rings 
were heard, one very loud and prolonged, the other two—after 
a short pause—short, angry and ominous. ‘This was the appointed 
signal for their meetings she had invented. Staal rushed down 
the winding stairs and opened the front door. ‘The bell-rope 
was still shaking from the sharp pull she had given it. As soon 
as Marguerite Colb had crossed the threshold the young man im- 
petuously caught her hand in both of his and said with great 
warmth: 

“You! At last! How happy I am!” 

As he said this he remembered that he had met Marguerite 
Colb already three or four times with these same words—he must 
think of something new. Staal usually prepared the first phrase 
of their conversation beforehand. Marguerite Colb raised her 
hand to his lips. _Her hand was cold and damp. ‘Why was she 
without gloves?” Staal thought as he kissed it. His guest stared 
at him in silence, without a smile, with an air that seemed to de- 
note she had something very important—something fatal—to tell 
him, but she could not decide to do so. Staal knew she had 
nothing to tell him; it was only her usual manner. ‘They went 
upstairs. Half-way up Staal thought it was necessary for polite- 
ness’ sake to stop and embrace Marguerite Colb. She pushed 
him away gently, then she took his head between both her hands 
and pressed his forehead to her lips without kissing or releasing 
him. Staal felt it was awkward and ludicrous to stand in that 
position on the narrow staircase, and he regretted having em- 


braced his lady-love too soon. “It would be a good thing to pick 
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her up now and carry her into the drawing-room,” he thought, 
but instantly renounced the project: Marguerite Colb weighed 
not less than nine stone. 

The young man contented himself with releasing his head 
and then he covered his guest’s hand with passionate kisses, re- 
peating several times: 

“How happy I am! Good God, how happy I am!” 

She tore her hand away, began to laugh and ran up the stairs. 
Staal followed her; and profiting by the half-light on the stair, 
he took out his handkerchief and hastily wiped away from his 
forehead the unpleasantly damp traces of her lips. He managed 
to hide his handkerchief before Marguerite Colb turned towards 
him again. 

“Does it mean another fifteen hours of this?”? he asked him- 
self sadly. ‘How unnaturally she laughs! . . . I don’t think 
there was anything to laugh at. Why is she so affected?” 

He began to bustle about the sitting-room. He seated his 
guest at the table and offered her various dishes. Marguerite 
Colb glanced at the spread. 

“T’ll sup now. I’m starving!” she said tragically, and began 
to eat. She ate greedily and much. Staal sipped his glass of 
ratafia de truffes and thought that this woman bored him terribly. 

“Tt would be a blessing if she went home afterwards and did 
not remain here all night,” he thought. “There was no second 
bed in the house. Staal liked to sleep alone; he remembered 
Noskov’s words: ‘“‘A respectable man never sleeps with a 
woman.” “But no, she won’t go away. Where is she to go 
in the night?” 

“Tn Perigueux the huntsmen teach pigs to find truffles,” Mar- 
guerite Colb said in an extremely important tone and ceased eat- 
ing the paté fora moment. “Truffles are chiefly liked by gour- 
mands and swine.” 

“Have another slice?” Staal said entreatingly. 

Marguerite Colb smiled disdainfully, and pushed her plate 
away. 

“Give me some wine. A lot,” she said. 
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“What are the news? What of the trial?” Staal asked as he 
poured out the wine. 

He meant the trial of the Girondists which was going on in 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

Marguerite Colb passed the joint of her forefinger quickly 
across her throat just below the chin. 

““To-morrow—all »? she said. 

‘Has sentence been passed?” Staal exclaimed. 

His guest looked at him attentively. 

“Tt will be passed at once,” she said reluctantly. 

“How can she know what the sentence will be?” Staal thought. 
He suddenly felt unwell. The liqueur was spilt on the carpet 
from the glass the young man was holding in his hand. Staal 
hastily placed the wine-glass on the table, rose and began to walk 
about the room. Jean Jacques Rousseau gazed down on him 
with unbounded aversion. 

“Whom does this woman serve?” Staal asked himself for the 
hundredth time. 

For the first time in his life he had come in contact with the 
secret of another’s soul. 

“We'll go to-morrow to the Place de la Révolution,” Mar- 
guerite Colb said. 

“To-morrow! So she’s going to remain with me the whole 
night and half of to-morrow . . .” 

He nodded morosely. 

“Why do you think they will be condemned to death?” he 
asked without looking at her. mycceniaud has not ie yet. 
His oratical genius may yet save them.” 

“The revolutionary government does not joke with its enemies,’ 
Marguerite Colb answered curtly. 

“Admitted.” (“But how does she know that the sentence will 
be passed to-day?” Staal wondered.) 

“Besides, as you know, I have various sources of information,” 
she said mysteriously and then was silent. 

“You are mistaken, I know nothing of your sources of infor- 
mation,” Staal retorted quickly. 
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“And you needn’t.” 

“Allow me to be of another opinion.” 

“What a stupid conversation!” he thought sadly and went to 
the window, turning his back on his guest. The dark jalousies 
rattled mournfully against the window-panes. The wind 
moaned over the Seine sometimes growing stronger and then dy- 
ing away. Somewhere in the neighbourhood a dog barked loudly. 
Suddenly Staal felt afraid. Something made him turn round 
quickly as if danger threatened him from behind. Marguerite 
Colb was staring at him fixedly. “There was a strange expression 
on her face. Their eyes met. Unexpectedly a slight look of 
fear crept into her gaze. 

“J think I’m ill. . . . I must have fever,” Staal thought. 

“You’re forgetting me,” Marguerite Colb said in a derisive 
tone. 

Staal took himself in hand and, going up to her arm-chair, he 
kissed her. She gazed at him long and in silence. 

“To-morrow we shall go to the execution of the Girondists,”” 
Marguerite Colb repeated again with a tone of query in her 
voice although he had not objected before. 

He did not remove his eyes from her face and he felt he was 
growing pale without a cause. 

“The knife of the guillotine strikes you in this place,” she 
said, rapidly passing the nail of her little finger round the young 
man’s neck and then drawing it away. “The scar is quite a 
thin one, like a red thread. . . . But only at the ‘first blow. 
When many people are executed at the same time the blade soon 
becomes blunt. ‘Teeth are formed on it. . . . If you are exe- 
cuted try to be one of the first.” 

“What nonsense you are talking!” Staal whispered. 

She looked at him with a strange smile that instantly faded 
away, and then approaching her face close to his so that her eyes 
looked straight into his eyes, she seized his head between her 
hands and covered his face with kisses. 

“Undress quickly,” she whispered hurriedly, and hastened into 
the bedroom. 


CHAPTER V 


the jalousie; he managed them with difficulty, being still 

unable to master their simple mechanism. It became a lit- 
tle lighter in the room. He half opened the window and 
greedily inhaled the damp air. Marguerite Colb mumbled some- 
thing in her sleep, when she felt the cold air on her body from 
which the bed-clothes had slipped down, Staal looked round at 
her almost with repugnance. 

“How could she ever have pleased me?” he asked himself. 

By the dull light of the October morning she appeared to 
him not only unattractive but quite repulsive. She was sleeping 
with her face pressed into the pillow and her hands under the 
bolster. Staal could only see her thin hair, the yellow, unhealthy 
skin of her neck, and the lace of her shift, which was not of the 
first freshness. He remembered her love and shrugged his 
shoulders with disgust. 

“T really think I’m going to be ill,” he thought, feeling very 
cold. He closed the window and went into the dressing-room 
that adjoined the bedroom to wash. ‘There on the dressing-table 
were a dozen and a half of various bottles and pots; the basin 
on the wash-hand-stand was not larger than a dinner plate. 
For the tenth time Staal said to himself that he must get, if not 
a bath, at least a proper washing-basin. He tried to wash as 
quietly as possible, so as not to wake his mistress. Having accom- 
plished his toilet, he went on tiptoe through the bedroom to the 
drawing-room, but already at the door meeting Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s eyes, he became angry and, getting on a chair, he 
removed the philosopher’s portrait from the wall. At a close 
view Rousseau’s face had the expression of complete disgust. 
Staal put the portrait on the top of the rosewood cupboard with 


the glass downwards, and covered the dusty pasteboard back with 
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an old newspaper. “Then with a certain amount of satisfaction 
he sat down on the sofa and began to prepare breakfast. The 
domestic arrangements in the little house were far from luxuri- 
ous, he could find no clean crockery. The young man poured 
the remains of wine from his into Marguerite Colb’s glass and 
poured the coffee he had warmed up into it. The coffee was not 
nice: it was not sufficiently hot and tasted of wine. Staal felt 
that food went against him. He shivered again. Only a few 
embers still glowed in the midst of black ashes in the bedroom 
fire-place. 

“Tt would be a good thing to drink some hot Russian tea with 
lemon now, and then to lie down in a real bed, instead of that 
couch, and tuck oneself up snugly under a down quilt, yes, and 
put something over the quilt too, a feather pillow, why not?” 
he thought wearily, threw himself on the sofa, and thrusting his 
hands into his sleeves, he pressed them tightly to his breast. At 
that moment a lazy voice called to him from the bedroom: 

“Have you got up already? What o’clock is it?” 

“Tt’s soon eleven.” 

A slight exclamation was heard in the other room. The young 
man felt that he could not avoid it, he sighed and went into the 
bedroom. Marguerite Colb was sitting on the bed with her bare 
legs hanging down. When Staal entered she gave a little scream 
and threw the quilt over her legs. After what had been done 
during the night, this bashfulness irritated Staal very much. He 
uttered a coarse Russian oath to himself, and smiling lovingly, he 
inquired if his guest had rested. 

It appeared she had rested very well. 

“But, by all that’s holy leave me alone now,” she said in an 
entreating tone, as if she were demanding from him an unusual 
sacrifice. “I must dress quickly. We must be on the Place de 
la Révolution by midday, if we don’t wish to be too late.” 

“The devil take her! She goes to an execution as if it were 
the theatre,” Staal thought, but he said aloud: 

“I will leave you now, and go to buy a newspaper.” 
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“Don’t you want to kiss me?” she asked with a coquettish 
smile. 

However, Staal tried not to hear this, and hastened down the 
corkscrew stairs. He was a long time buying the newspaper. 
He went through the narrow Rue de I’Annonciation, past the old 
church into the centre of the little village; there in order to 
warm himself he entered a public-house and had a glass of hot 
mulled claret. He felt a little better after the wine. 

When he returned, Marguerite Colb was sitting in the 
drawing-room on the sofa, looking offended, and finishing the 
pie in a pensive melancholy manner. Staal could not help notic- 
ing that nothing remained of the very plentiful supper of which 
he himself had not partaken at all. “How disgustingly she 
munches!” 

He smiled at her amiably and, in passing, gave her a rapid 
kiss on her hair, on which she had evidently emptied a good 
half of his bottle of scent; having performed this duty, he sat 
down in an arm-chair as far away from her as he could and 
opened the newspaper. His eyes at once fell on the report of the 
trial of the Girondists which was printed in large type: the 
accused, twenty-one in number, were condemned to death. The 
execution was to take place that day at one o’clock on the Place 
de la Révolution. Marguerite Colb’s information proved to be 
quite correct. At the same time the sentence had only been 
pronounced at eleven o’clock at night. The same unaccountable 
fear that he had felt the day before, the fear of some danger 
menacing him, seized him again. 

“How could you have known the sentence before it had been 
pronounced by the tribunal?” he asked his mistress carelessly as 
he showed her the newspaper. 

She looked him up and down with a rapid glance. 

“T repeat, my dear, I know, perhaps, much more than you 
suppose,” she answered, placing special emphasis on her words. 

“That’s a threat,” Staal said to himself. “Yes, I certainly 
must get away from here.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders unconcernedly, and trying to main- 
tain a careless expression of countenance, he continued to read 
the newspaper. 

“One of the Girondists, Valazé, stabbed himself with a dag- 
ger in the tribunal, when he heard the sentence,” he said as if in 
continuation of their conversation. 

“Ts it possible? Let me see.” 

She became excited when she read the report in the newspaper. 
Staal looked sideways attentively at her, and the expression of 
her face troubled him more and more. 

“Tt’s soon twelve o’clock. Come along,” Marguerite Colb 
said, and she rose quickly. 

Staal walked up and down the room several times. He felt 
that he had to take an important decision. He kept his money in 
the cupboard of his bedroom. He left the room unnoticed, clos- 
ing the door after him, and then took all the money he possessed. 
and put it in his pocket. “What more? My passport is on me. 
. . . Yes, my diamond breast-pin—here it is. . . . I can’t take 
anything else. All the rest must be left: the three new suits, and 
the linen, and the collection of ties, what a pity! Can it be pos- 
sible I shall not return to this house?” . 

“Let us go, my darling,” he said in an affectionate tone, as 
he re-entered the sitting-room. 

They left the house. When Staal went down the stairs he 
suddenly felt giddy, and he had to catch hold of the balustrade. 
But he instantly took himself in hand and got the better of the 
illness. 

Crowds of people were going from the villages to the Place 
de la Révolution. 


CHAPTER VI 


° ° . e e e 


“There it is! The symbol of death!” 


. e e 


“Why are the posts placed so near together?” 


“Why has the knife a circular form? ... A sickle... . 
Harvest time. . . . The Revolution is harvesting! . . .” 


“That hawker is selling hot pies. . . . Is it possible they 
have the shamelessness to eat? . . . How can one eat in sight 
of that??—“Nonsense! Everything is possible! I myself 
would eat if I did not feel so ill. ... All is lies, all is 
braud\n. 35.7” 


““There’s a father holding his child high up. . . . He wants to 
show it to his son. ... The child laughs... . The father 
laughs too. He has a kind, a good face. . . .” 

“Such a crowd has not been seen in Paris since the day when 
the poisoner Desrues was executed—in the year 1776 i 
—Really? A nice old man. . . . He comes to all the execu- 
tions. . . . He’s a lover of the theatres. . . . It is said they 
will all be here to-day; Robespierre, Danton, Desmoulins. . . 
They are all looking at black death.” 





“The heads will fall at the feet of the temporary statue of 
Liberty, the guillotine has been purposely placed in that way. . . . 
A volley of grape-shot at them, at them all! Where are 
Suvorov’s cannon? Curses on temporary Liberty! . .. All is 
hideous, all lies, all fraud! .. .” 
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“T have no strength to bear all this suffering. . . . I must 
flee... flee from her... . How disgusting she is! .. . 
There is something strange about her to-day. a 


“Tes voila! ... Les voila! ... Oh, les traitres!) .. 


“Why has she taken my arm? What is she saying? “They 
are being brought!’ Yes, I think they are bringing them. .. . 
They will be slaughtered directly, my darling. . . .” 


The hundred-thousand-headed mob rushed forwards. A large 
detachment of soldiers marched out of the Rue Florentin on to 
the place. ‘They were followed by four open carts. . . . Sing- 
ing could be heard. It became louder and louder... . 


“Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de glore est arrivé!” 
“In what a passionate, what an inspired way these bound men 
sing. ‘They are taking the glory, gee are taking the valour 
of the Revolution away with them. 


cone nous ty la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est levé!” 


In the dead silence of the Place de la Révolution the second 
terrible sentence of the Marseillaise sounded like the wailing of 
death. Nobody in the crowd noticed the demonstration: instead 
of Pétendart the Girondists sang le couteau. But words were 
unnecessary: the populace was already awe-struck and held its 
breath. 

The tumbrels drove close up to the guillotine. The bound 
men stepped out of them on to the steps of the scaffold. The 
name of each one as he alighted was passed from mouth to mouth 
in the crowd like a long-drawn-out groan: they were one more 
celebrated than the other. 
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“Four blows. . . . Each time four blows.” 


The board turned on its hinges with a crash. A short knock 
as the collar was lowered. ‘The knife fell with a terrible rattle. 
A dull thud was heard as the head fell on the bottomi of the 
basket. 

And in answer there was borne from the tumbrels with re- 
newed strength the singing of the bound men—their number 
always decreased: 
“Plutét la mort que Vesclavage! 

aed la devise des F. rangais|” 


On the scaffold with a rapid movement of a broom the execu- 
tioner’s assistant swept away the blood that spurted wide around. 


“Four blows . . . another four blows. . . . The black death 
works on. . . . It gathers in the harvest of the blood-stained 
sickle. . . . What are they carrying from the last tumbrel? 
Why does the crowd groan? .. . It is Valazé’s body, the one 
who stabbed himself yesterday. ... They must behead a 
ROTDSE. ello. + 

“Only one is left. . . . He is ascending the scaffold... . 


He is peer ei Wihat atinervoice! a...” 


“Allons, Da pinks Be la pastas yD 
Le jour de gloire .. . est arrivé!” 


“Who is that? Who is the last to mount the stairs of the 
scaffold? Vergniaud . .. Vergniaud. . . . Good God, what 
a voice! . . . So that’s where I hear him for the first time. . . . 
This singing rends the soul to pieces. . . . Quickly, quickly, the 


ends: <.:2.? 


“Contre nous... de la... tyranmie... 
Le couteau ... sanglant... 
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“Four blows! . . .” 


Somebody seized Staal’s arm above the elbow. Marguerite 
Colb’s face was distorted. Staal gazed into her eyes and stag- 
gered back. He knew very well what they expressed. . . . He 
tore his arm out of her grasp with aversion, he rushed to one side 
and disappeared amid the waves of the seething crowd. 


CHAPTER VII 


66 HERE am I to go now?” Staal asked himself, 
breathless with excitement. He had difficulty in 
collecting his thoughts. It was impossible to re- 

turn to Passy. Marguerite Colb knew of his connexion with the 

British Intelligence Department. He did not understand this 

woman’s character, but he felt that she was a wicked and a dan- 

gerous creature. “She has only to say one word to ruin me. .. . 

Why has she not denounced me already? Was it my love that 

was still necessary for her?” (Staal shuddered.) “What am 

Ito do? Am I to fetch my things from Passy? No, they are 

probably already waiting for me there. And if they are not 

waiting, the removal of the things will attract their attention— 

they will follow me up... . 

“Am I not delirious?” ‘This thought shot through his brain. 
“Perhaps this terrible execution has deranged my mind. Per- 
haps there is no danger, and it will be best to go quietly home?” 

He turned in the direction of the place where the post diligence 
started for Passy. But suddenly he felt clearly that he would 
not return to the villa on the Seine. To find himself in the 
lonely village quite alone, on that sad autumn day, to listen to 
the moaning of the wind over the river and to remember this— 
no. Formerly she filled his life—‘‘why, I loved her,” he thought 
with aversion. 

The thirst of revenge on someone for something filled his 
soul. In his aching heavy head, vague evil thoughts coursed 
through his mind. ‘Oh, why, why is Suvorov staying in Kher- 
son? Why was it not he, instead of Coburg and Brunswick, 
who led the allied armies to victory and revenge?” Staal thought 
sadly. Then suddenly the terrible figure of the Kherson com- 
mander changed into the image of Charlotte Corday. Staal 


mused for a moment, then he turned up the collar of his over- 
a 
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coat and went on. He felt very cold, his whole body was shiver- 
ing. He went on quickly, hastily but surely. His thoughts were 
also hasty; shivers passed through his head. 

“Yes, Pll remain in Paris now. It is abominable here, but 
there is animation, noise. . . . I'll wait for Ducros, Dll see all 
that is necessary for them, and then go away from here for ever. 
« « « Oh, yes, the report. . . . I can write the report on .the 
way. . . . What sort of a report is necessary now! Who wants 
one? Is it Zubov or Bezborodko? Need I wait for Ducros? 
Shall I be able to get away? ‘They say that after Ais murder 
there are quite other regulations at the frontier. . . . Why, 
they all regret Ais death, they mourn for a monster. He did all 
this. . . . He destroyed all those unfortunate people. . . . Oh, 
noble Charlotte! On the market-places of all the towns in the 
world thy statue ought to be erected! . . . Now if I turn to the 
left it is not far. . . . What is to become of me? Am I to go 
back to the hostel in the Rue de la Loi? ‘The landlord is an 
excellent man. We were quite friends when we parted—he 
Was quite satisfied with me, the servants too: one must never 
regret money given to servants, much depends on them... . 
If the landlord is on good terms with the police he can arrange 
anything for money. I'll simply tell him I want to go away, 
and am ready to pay whatever is asked. . . . Have I my money 
on me? (He suddenly shivered and felt his side pocket—his 
pocket-book was in its place.) What would become of me if I 
remained without money? —it’s terrible to think of it! . . . The 
risks must be divided: Pll carry only half on me, and the other 
half [Jl put in my trunk. Eh, but I have no trunk. Who will 
finish my ratafia de truffes? . . . They won’t catch me there in 
a hurry. . . . Well, many things can happen: a man may go to 
town. . . . That’s very important. . . . Now again to the left, 
yes, there it is, Rue des Cordeliers.” 

He went along looking at the numbers of the houses. At last 
he saw Number 20 and stopped. “It’s here,” he said aloud, 
looking around him. “Yes, it was Number 20 Rue des 
Cordeliers. . . .” A hundred times Staal had read the descrip- 
tion of the house in the newspapers, and he knew by heart the 
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whole of the surroundings and all the circumstances of Marat’s 
murder. It was quite an ordinary dirty old house. With a sink- 
ing heart the young man went through the door between two 
shops into a small yard. “And the yard too is quite ordinary, but 
what a strange sadness pervades it!” ... The entrance to 
Marat’s lodging was at the other side of the yard. “There was 
nobody in the yard. It was only during the first days that this 
house had been an object of curiosity for the Parisian mob. 
Nothing about the place attested that only three months before 
it had been the scene of one of the most celebrated assassinations 
known to history. Staal’s eyes greedily took in all the surround- 
ings. “Into this very yard, by the same door through which 
I passed, a beautiful woman entered on the thirteenth of July. 
She had a high black hat with a black cockade on her head 
and a black fan in her hand. . . . Perhaps she stopped just here 
and looked round—were there any people about, would she be 
able to escape by flight? . . . Did she think of flight? ... It 
was warm then, the sun shone. . . . Those are the windows of 
his lodging, she too looked at them.” .. . 

Staal, as pale as a ghost, crossed the threshold. “There was a 
smell of the kitchen. ‘The young man went up the stairs, with 
a sinking heart, and stopped on the square landing. He looked 
at a door covered with black oilcloth. For some reason this 
oilcloth astonished him particularly. “Yes, it was here,’ he 
thought. He had really mistaken the door: that lodging was in- 
habitated by another tenant—Lafondée, a dentist. Staal stepped 
back and touched the black oilcloth, but he instantly drew his 
hand away, and was angry with himself for his excessive sensi- 
tiveness. “What have I to do with Charlotte Corday—what’s 
the meaning of this tearfulness!” He tried to think. 

Without looking round, Staal went quickly down the stone 
stairs and passed by Marat’s real lodging, without noticing it. 
After the unpleasant smell of the kitchen he was glad to draw 
in a long breath of fresh damp air, but when he felt a sharp pain 
in his throat he lost courage entirely. 

“Where am I to go now? I don’t know a living soul,” he 
repeated aloud, piteously, three times. He was exceedingly sorry 
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for himself. ‘Yes, I am very ill, I must not go to an inn but to 
a hospital.” 

The young man remembered that not far from the hostel in 
the Rue de la Loi, where he had lived, there was a hospital which 
was very much praised; it was really not a hospital but a nursing- 
home for convalescents, and for people who required rest. Staal 
longed passionately for a soft bed and careful attendance. He 
hailed a cab and gave the driver long, excited and confused ex- 
planations as to where he wanted to be taken. “he old cab- 
driver looked at him in meditative perplexity, and at last he said: 

“Crest bien. . . « Montez. . . . Allons-y.” 

Staal gave a sigh of relief and managed, not without difficulty, 
to get on to the seat. In the shaky vehicle he at once felt him- 
self much worse. ‘The fever became higher every minute, 
his mind began to wander. He feared the whole time that he 
had not sufficiently explained how and where he wanted to be 
taken, he thought that they were going in the wrong direction, 
and he spoke several times to the driver, who looked at him very 
seriously and frowned—this worried Staal terribly: was he not 
taking him to the Committee of Public Safety? Staal wanted 
to explain to the driver that he was in no way implicated in the 
murder, but he would not answer him and only whipped his 
horse on. Half-way there, suddenly a tiny strong naked man 
with a large hooked nose, swollen face and yellow bloodshot eyes 
jumped into the cab. In his fat hairy breast just above the right 
nipple a dagger was imbedded up to its black hilt. From the 
naked man blood and water were flowing. He caught Staal by 
the throat. Staal screamed in a strange voice. 

The old cab-driver took him to the hospital; he got off the 
coach-box without saying a word, called out the nurse on duty, 
delivered the sick man into her charge and drove away again, 
shaking his head, without having received or having demanded 
his fare. ‘The young man was put to bed at once. The doctor 
pronounced his illness to be serious and that his nerves were com- 
pletely shattered. Staal constantly called for almond milk with 
clay. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE brazen-sounding months of the revolutionary cal- 
endar with their terminations in ése, had given place to 
the sweet-sounding months in a/, and the sparse snow 

that winter scatters on French soil had melted away before Staal 
began to recover from his severe illness. 

The hospital in the Rue de la Loi was destined for rich pa- 
tients, and it was very well organized. Like everything in Paris, 
it was under the supervision of the Committee of Public Safety. 
But the doctor who owned it had managed to establish good rela- 
tions with the Committee; the police seldom disturbed the hos- 
pital; two or three times the doctor had been able to save a 
patient whom the agents of the Committee wanted to remove to 
prison, or at least to a hospital of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
This had given the establishment a certain fame and it constantly 
happened that people took refuge there on the plea of illness, who 
considered other places to be not without danger for them. Life 
in the hospital was tranquil and therefore very pleasant: at that 
time most people had become quiet, modest and unpretentious. 
The patients, only men, all belonged to the educated classes; 
and although they differed greatly in opinion, they treated one 
another with tolerance, or it might be more correct to say with 
indifference; they addressed one another as “you” and Monsieur, 
argued softly and politely, without raising their voices, and with 
faint smiles, as was only suitable in an establishment, where peo- 
ple retired to bed at nine o’clock in the evening and took various 
kinds of medicine several times daily. Besides, the patients spoke 
but little of politics, so as not to excite themselves. On the other 
hand, they took great interest in art; they did not read the news- 
papers, but books, and mostly old ones; they were divided into 
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Gliickists and Piccinnists; they remembered the first performance 
of Le Mariage de Figaro as a historical event; they compared the 
relative merits of Marie Vestris and the elder Sainval. After 
dinner those who were well and the convalescents assembled in 
the drawing-room, where one of the patients, Monsieur Beaure- 
gard, played on the clavecin with feeling, though not very well. 

It was only towards the end of Floréal that the doctor allowed 
Staal to leave his bed and go into another room. Wrapped up 
in a soft warm dressing-gown, having been shaved for the first 
time since his illness, and feeling in his whole person the joys of 
recovery, the young man went in the evening, with weak, uncer- 
tain steps, to the half lighted drawing-room. Monsieur Beaure- 
gard was playing softly on the clavecin a fantasia from Alceste. 

Staal sank into an arm-chair at the other end of the large 
room and began to listen attentively. He was musical by nature, 
and his illness, his long solitude and his sad frame of mind all 
contributed to render him specially susceptive to Gliick’s quiet 
melancholy melodies. It appeared to him that he was the only 
other person in the room. However, a voice from behind him 
suddenly called out: 

“Tiens! Monsieur Tracy!” 

Staal started and looked round. In the dark corner, quite 
close to him, Pierre Lamort was seated on a sofa. “The young 
man greeted him joyfully (he was pleased to see any familiar 
face), and he began confusedly to explain that he was not the 
American citizen Tracy, but the Russian subject Staal (in the 
hospital he had been registered according to his passport by his 
real name); he wanted to explain how this change had taken 
place, but Pierre Lamort, with his usual low but unpleasant 
laugh, interrupted him. 

“Please forgive me,” he said, “of course it was very impru- 
dent on my part to address you by your pseudonym; naturally I 
had guessed that you were not an American and that your name 
was not Tracy. Fortunately nobody heard. . . . How thin 
you’ve grown!” he added, examining Staal’s face in the dim 
light. “The doctor told us of a young Russian who had been 
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brought here in a cab on the day the Brissotists were executed. 
I never for a moment thought it was you. I am very pleased 
you have recovered. . . . Life is a bad thing; but at twenty, 
one does not notice it yet; and now, don’t you think one is 
specially sorry to die without knowing how all this will end?” 

“You, on the contrary, are looking splendid,” Staal said (they 
were speaking in undertones so as not to disturb Monsieur Beau- 
regard). 

“Yes, quite unexpectedly I am beginning to feel much better. 
I don’t know if I shall escape from Sanson, but I have escaped 
from the doctors, for the present, as you see—I’ve recovered. 
. . . I was in a tight corner abroad, I was without means; that 
deranges the health very much. Here my affairs have improved; 
I was able to sell my property.” 

“Tf you are well, why have you come to the hospital?” 

“Ts it not all the same where one lives? ‘They feed you 
very well here. And the chief thing is, it’s a hospital, the safest 
place in Paris. In the hostel a search was made in my room, 
and I was arrested twice; at last I found it necessary to fall ill, 
and I came here. But I am still not sure that they will leave 
me in peace: for some reason the Committee of Public Safety 
takes a great interest in me. At any moment they may arrest 
me, and from the prison to the scaffold there’s only one step 
nowadays. I shall probably sing the Marseillaise on the steps 
of the guillotine as the Girondists did.” 

“Were you present at their execution?” Staal asked quickly. 

“Yes, I was present. It was a splendid occasion to say to the 
celebrated revolutionaries: ‘Vous Pavez voulu, Georges Dan- 
din!’ T don’t attach much importance to death, especially the 
death of others, still I was sorry for the Girondists. They died 
with dignity, I don’t deny it. These people were created for the 
boards, even for the boards of the scaffold. As statesmen they 
did not shine by their merits. Politics are charlatanism moderated 
by astuteness. The Girondists had only charlatanism. In poli- 
tics there is to-day and there is to-morrow—nothing more. But 
for them there was yesterday and a@ thousand years hence. In 
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theory they wanted to be the citizens of Plato’s Republic. In 
reality they wanted to become the liberal ministers of a constitu- 
tional King, and astonish the gilded crowds of the Versailles halls 
with their democratic frock-coats. The brilliancy of Versailles 
played a great part in general in the imagination of various revo- 
lutionaries. The Girondists ought to have been born in Eng- 
land. Brissot was created to overthrow a ministry by cunning 
parliamentary questions, or subtle newspaper articles. It was 
for this purpose that he required the Revolution. And it turned 
out, as if to spite him, quite differently: the illiterate Commune, 
the infuriated mob, the drunken general Hanriot, the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals, the guillotine. “This the Girondists did not 
foresee, and they were very much shocked by it all.” 

“Do you prefer the Jacobins, now in power, to them?” Staal 
asked dryly. 

“The Jacobins are flooding the gutters with blood. The 
Girondists wanted to sprinkle them with scents. ‘Their scents 
were bad ones too. I repeat, from humanity I am sorry for 
them, especially for Vergniaud, and for those two rich young 
fellows Ducos and Fonfréde. . . . By the by, note this singu- 
larity: many of the revolutionaries have enormous fortunes. It 
is not rare, especially now, to see a man give his life for his 
country. But I have never met a single one who would sacrifice 
his riches for it. If to save the republic each citizen were 
obliged to sacrifice, let us say, a third part of his fortune, the 
whole population of France would prove to be composed of 
monarchists (the same thing, but reversed, would be true con- 
cerning Russia or any other monarchical state you might choose). 
This is not logical, because life is naturally more precious to 
people than wealth. ... . It’s one of the numberless absurdities 
incorporated in man’s nature! But with regard to the Jacobins 
. . . honi soit qui bien y pense. . . . A new epidemic is raging 
with us at present: the thirst for doing good to humanity. And, 
naturally, all the blackguards and sharpers are most inflamed with 
this passion; the Jacobin Club is chiefly composed of them. .. . 
I am always glad when the power passes into the hands of vil- 
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lains. . . . Besides, we had too many lawyers in France. I 
must tell you I have an innate aversion to lawyers. Perhaps by 
the end of the Terror their number will be diminished. . ... 
So you have not lost interest in political disputes? You must 
become acquainted with Monsieur Beauregard”—the old man 
nodded his head towards the gentleman who was playing on the 
clavecin; “you will be able to talk with him without end on 
the charms of the Revolution.” 

“To judge by his appearance, one would not take him for a 
revolutionary.” 

“T might, of course, answer you that to judge by appearances 
is difficult. “The handsomest, most respectable and most stately 
man in appearance I have ever met was the Marquis de Sade. 
In the present case, however, you are, perhaps, not mistaken. In 
conversation, wherever the grammatical form requires it, Mon- 
sieur Beauregard employs the zmparfait du subjonctif. In my 
opinion a man who makes use of the imparfait du subjonctif can’t 
be a revolutionary. But Monsieur Beauregard has a tender affec- 
tion for the Revolution. By sympathy he is nearer allied to the 
Girondists; however, you see, he acknowledges the great merits 
of the Mountainists too. Chamfort remarked quite correctly: 
TL faut avoir Pesprit de hair ses ennemis.” That sort of wisdom 
is failing in Monsieur Beauregard. ‘Though otherwise he is not 
a stupid man and he is a gentleman. . . . Monsieur Beau- 
regard!” he called to the piano-player. “Leave that old 
monarchist alone, first because we shall soon be called to supper, 
and secondly because I want to introduce a youth to you who like 
yourself is passionately fond of the Great Revolution. . . .” 

Monsieur Beauregard rose from the clavecin. He was a tall, 
stout but somewhat round-shouldered man of about five and 
thirty with a tired affable face, that was yellow and slightly 
swollen as if from a disorder of the kidneys. He greeted Staal 
amiably and congratulated him on his recovery. 

“Never talk politics with Monsieur Lamort,” he said to the 
young man, smiling. ‘There are people who are deaf to the 
Revolution, as there are people on whom music makes no impres- 
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sion. How can you convince a deaf man that Gliick is great! 
Besides, Monsieur Lamort is organically incapable of seeing any 
good in life. If you listen to him there is nothing in the Revo- 
lution but capital crimes, and an entirely drunken mob, under the 
guidance of a gang of cut-throats. In this he quite agrees with 
those gentlemen, the émigrés, whom, by the by, he looks upon as 
another band of robbers.” 

“There, there!’ Pierre Lamort said, rising. ‘Teach the 
young man, explain to him the benefits of the Great Revolution. 
Perhaps in time you will be able to make a Russian Robespierre 
of him. Just think how grateful posterity will be to you for 
it. . . . It’s time we went to supper.” 

Monsieur Beauregard pleased Staal very much. He appeared 
to him to be both a clever and a kind man—a combination that 
is not often found in life. In consequence of his illness Staal 
was in a condition of mental softness, and his heart was instinct- 
ively drawn towards affable and kind people. 

Monsieur Beauregard was a chemist by profession, and latterly 
he had been occupied with the production of explosives for the 
requirements of the army. He had ruined his health with this 
work. Besides this, through Condorcet, he had become closely 
connected with the Girondists, at one time he had written for 
their newspapers, and he was therefore registered with the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. He was recommended to pass some 
time in a hospital. During the first evening he confided all this 
quite frankly to Staal. 

“You ought to buy a certificat de civisme for yourself,” Pierre 
Lamort advised him. “The young heroes who are driven to the 
front are very willing to sell their certificates—and not dear too. 
I myself would willingly buy one, but my age does not corre- 
spond: [ can’t be taken for a young hero.” 

Monsieur Beauregard could only parry. He remained quite 
indifferent to the old man’s banter. He also could on occasion 
give fairly pointed replies, but in general he did not like irony, 
especially not the constant irony of Pierre Lamort’s speech. 
Monsieur Beauregard talked very well, and really his style was 
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as literary as if he were writing an article. It was evident he 
had received an excellent education, and he was passionately fond 
of science: the recent execution of Lavoisier was a heavy per- 
sonal blow to him. His face grew dark every time Pierre 
Lamort, who had instantly discovered the painful spot, asked 
him about the work of the great scientist, or related details of his 
trial. Monsieur Beauregard spoke about chemistry with such 
enthusiasm that Staal wanted to study that science and to arrange 
a laboratory for himself. Monsieur Beauregard was a pupil of 
Berthollet’s, and nine years previously after long hesitation he 
and his master had accepted the new teaching. He tried to ex- 
plain to the young man the substance of the new teaching that 
had been founded by the genius of Lavoisier; and with a joyful 
smile on his face he expounded the results of his own chemical 
experiments. But he was unwilling to talk about his work on 
the preparation of explosives. He considered this work indis- 
pensable for the Republic but the production of the means of 
slaughter and destruction was unpleasant to him. 

Staal passed many hours in conversation with his new ac- 
quaintance. Enlightened by Monsieur Beauregard, the young 
man began to understand the Revolution in quite a new way. 
The Convention and the government ceased to appear to him an 
assembly of malefactors. Monsieur Beauregard did not like the 
Jacobins, but he gave them their due for boldness and energy. 
He entirely disapproved of the Terror; however, he proved that 
it was impossible to apply the usual political and moral standard 
to a country surrounded on all sides by deadly foes. He believed 
in the Revolution; he approached it historically, and he only 
shrugged his shoulders with vexation when he was informed of 
the evil that was being committed all around. 

“Believe me,” he said to Staal, “in fifty years’ time all this 
will be forgotten, or in any case clever people will be ashamed 
to recall it. But the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
Universal Suffrage, the Constitution of the year 1793, the 
repulse of the invasion of the enemy, history will remember for 
ever.” ; 
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“Yes, I do not deny this,” Pierre Lamort, who had heard the 
end of the above conversation, assented (the old man seldom 
listened to Beauregard’s speeches). “I do not doubt that ‘in the 
eyes of History’ you will be right. History explains everything, 
it is a master in that line. In reality, of course, I am right. 
Forgive me— _ History’s a fool.” 

Monsieur Beauregard, addressing himself exclusively to Staal 
(which flattered the young man very much), began to recapitu- 
late the positive service the Revolution had rendered in the do- 
mains of the enlightenment of the people, culture, and the 
development of the arts. 

“Well, yes, well, yes,” the old man said. “But you have 
forgotten the service it has rendered in the invention of a new 
national dress. It is reported that they will soon dress us all in 
a sort of ballet costume, on which that fool David is now at 
work. Not long ago I met in the street—he was wearing little 
sky-blue shoes, a sky-blue blouse, a hat with a feather, on his 
back a huge sword, and two pistols stuck in his belt. I don’t 
mind answering with my head that he is afraid and does not 
know how to shoot: the pistols were sure not to be loaded. I 
would have taken him for a ballet-master if he were not as ugly 
as deadly sin. In my opinion such ugly people ought to be 
forbidden to occupy themselves with art.” 

Staal on his part, not wishing to listen to the opinions of others 
without adding his quota, related that in the auctions of property 
taken from the monasteries, books were sold by weight. Many 
were doubtless bought to be exported from France. 

“Undoubtedly,” Pierre Lamort concurred with satisfaction. 
“Huge crates containing art productions are sent abroad every day 
from the goods exchange in the Rue St. Martin. ‘The century- 
old treasures of France are pillaged and sold—while the Conyen- 
tion proudly assigns sums of money for the encouragement of 
science and art. ‘This is the creative genius of the Revolution. 
It is always so with them: in words they confer benefits on the 
whole world, but in reality whatever they touch perishes, is 
defiled and vulgarized. The Revolution cannot create. Its only 
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merit is that after it all must be rebuilt. And sometimes (far 
from always indeed) the new is better than the old. But this 
merit of the French Revolution is equally shared by the Lisbon 
earthquake. I must add to this that the fundamental understand- 
ing of good and evil in politics is not quite developed in the 
revolutionary ideas. What do the wiseacres of the Convention 
want! ‘The material happiness of France? ‘The extension of 
her frontiers? Military glory? The emancipation of the 
whole world? They themselves do not know. But it would 
not be a bad thing if they did.” 

Pierre Lamort went away from them, he sat down on the 
sofa and began to read Les Pensées de Pascal. He was always 
reading this book and he called its pious author the king of scep- 
tics and atheists. 

Staal and Beauregard continued their conversation. The 
young man related the observations he had made in the dining- 
room of the hostel in the Rue de la Loi. The chemist shook his 
head and smiled. 

“Don’t attach much importance to all this,” he said. “It 
is evident that there were only traders in your inn. ‘The spirit 
of the people is high, it is drunk with Liberty. Besides remem- 
ber the flower of this generation is at the frontiers. It would 
be strange if in a country that is surrounded by enemies the 
best of the nation had remained in the rear. ‘The youth, the 
incarnation of the ideas of the Great Revolution, is executing 
wonders of bravery and self-sacrifice in the battles for their 
country. Judge us by our warriors and not by our speculators. 
And it were best not to analyse at all. One must believe in the 
Revolution. You are musical, then listen to the melodious voice 
of the Great Revolution. . . .” 

The melodious voice of the Revolution Staal had not heard, 
and he inwardly thought that in many ways (though not in 
everything) Pierre Lamort was right. He generally agreed with 
the person with whom he was talking—while they were talking. 
But both these commentators were useful to him: in his report 
(he again reverted mentally to his report) the young man wanted 
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to make use of the arguments of the opposers and supporters of 
the Revolution (the arguments of the supporters, of course, only 
very cautiously and in the form of interrogations). 

The possibility of returning to Russia was not yet in sight. 
Staal sent to Monsieur Ducros’s shop for information. It ap- 
peared that his former teacher had had time to return to Paris 
and to go away again. He was expected to be back at the be- 
ginning of summer. Besides, Staal was still too weak to under- 
take a long journey; and it would also be difficult to leave France 
at the height of the Terror. 

The young man was very pleased with the hospital. The po- 
lice did not incommode him, and it appeared they had not searched 
for him. Staal began to think he had suspected Marguerite 
Colb quite uselessly. Perhaps she never had had the intention of 
denouncing him. 

The thoughts of this woman still continued to trouble him, 
and he longed to communicate them to a man who had great. 
experience of life. Monsieur Beauregard would certainly not 
be able to tell him anything: he was too clean and possessed too 
exalted a soul to be able to understand Marguerite Colb. But 
Pierre Lamort appeared to him the right man. So one day 
Staal told him the whole story of his romance, in all its details. 
The old man listened very attentively, he even questioned him on 
certain intimate particulars of their connexion, and he questioned 
him in such a way that the young man’s face became suffused 
with blushes. A mirthful but not a kind smile did not leave 
Lamort’s lips while he listened. 

“You did very well to run away from that lady,” the old 
man said after he had catechized Staal properly. “Your good 
luck . . . she was certainly in the service of the police and she 
would doubtless have denounced you after she had got tired of 
your twenty-year-old body. ‘The revolutionary epoch is full of 
such women, and they play no mean part in it. Your lady, 
it is true, was of the third-rate type, but I think there is something 
of Marguerite Colb in all the heroines of the Revolution. The 
Revolution is not created for normal women; but for all that it 
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is a perfect treasure for abnormal ones. Here you have an in- 
teresting theme: the part that sexual perversion plays in the revo- 
lutionary psychology. Don’t speak to Monsieur Beauregard 
about this; he will call me a vulgar man, or by some other 
epithet that would be even more offensive. But Monsieur Beau- 
regard understands the Revolution even less than you do the char- 
acter of women.” 

This last remark somewhat jarred on Staal. Pierre Lamort 
did not please him. 

The old man was not much liked in the hospital, but he was 
feared. He was surrounded by mystery. All thought that 
Pierre Lamort was not his real name. Some said he belonged 
to a very illustrious family of the Auvergne nobility. But one 
of the patients, who had met him in his youth, said that some- 
body had told him, though he would not guarantee its correct- 
ness, that Lamort was a descendant from a Marano family—the 
long since christened Spanish Jews. All agreed that he was an 
ill-natured and bad man. 

Towards the end of spring quite unexpectedly the hospital was 
visited one night by agents of the Committe of Public Safety, 
who took several men away to prison, and among them Lamort 
and Beauregard. Nobody had time to take leave of them. The 
doctor went to try to obtain their release but without success. 
It appeared that the serious and ominous accusation rested on the 
prisoners of being in communication with the emigrants, and of 
having suspicious acquaintances. It was impossible to find out 
anything regarding their fate; besides, nobody tried very much 
to do so. People heard with indifference of the arrest and the 
ruin of even their nearest relations and friends. 


CHAPTER IX 


N a hot July day of the year 1794 the member of the 
() Convention, Barras, received a short note from Fouché 
asking him to come that evening to the Café Corrazza, 

where the conspirators usually met. 

France was passing through the most difficult days of her 
whole history. The military affairs of the Republic were in a 
brilliant condition: the army was marching from victory to 
victory. But these successes brought joy to nobody. The Revo- 
lution was evidently passing into the phase of disorganization and 
degeneration. Nobody knew who conducted the government, 
or in whose name it was conducted: did all the power belong to 
the Jacobin Club; or was the country governed by twenty-one 
thousand terrorizing revolutionary Committees composed of the 
dregs of the populace; or, lastly, was the governing power con- 
structed in the following manner: over France—the Convention, 
over the Convention—the Committee of Public Safety, over the 
Committee—the so-called Triumvirate, and over the Trium- 
virate—Maximilian Robespierre? 

About the people nobody spoke. After Danton’s execution 
the people could understand nothing, and having lost interest in 
the passing events, they bore everything with indifference. ‘The 
best leaders of the Revolution had perished under the knife of the 
guillotine. Many had deserted politics and were passing through 
a sharp attack of misanthropy. It was generally thought that 
things could not go on in that way any longer; there must be an 
end to all this ugliness and infamy. ‘There were different opin- 
ions as to how the end would come. Some were for a general 
national union against the terrorists; during the last months of 
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fearing a reaction, remained true to Anacharsis Clootz’s formula: 
‘Ni Marat, ni Roland, of course changing it in accordance with 
the position of events, as both Marat and Roland had already 
perished. Lastly there were others like Laquenille and Boissy 
d’Anglas, who thought that the existing chaos would pass away of 
itself, and advised peaceful work for the good of the country, 
whoever might be in power. ‘The triumvirate—Robespierre, 
Couthon and Saint-Just were afraid of the first party, they could 
not bear the second, and artfully made use of the third while they 
heartily despised it. 

In the summer of 1794 the idea was widely spread that re- 
covery would come from below, and that until the animal in- 
stincts of the populace were appeased the struggle with the powers 
in authority was entirely useless. 

But there was still another opinion. 

A certain number of resolute, unscrupulous and dishonest peo- 
ple, who had nothing to lose, formed a conspiracy against Robes- 
pierre. “They proposed by artful manceuvres to rouse the Con- 
vention from its apathy, to raise an armed revolt, to destroy the 
triumvirate and disperse the Jacobin Club. Further than that 
the conspirators did not look, reckoning then on being able to see 
what was to be done next. They acted entirely from personal 
motives, mostly of a low nature. But respectable people who 
knew of the plot, sympathized whole-heartedly with it. 

What Count Mirabeau, in his prophetic wisdom, had predicted 
had taken place. France could not be saved by honest statesmen, 
with their honest policy. ‘The unhappy enslaved country was 
saved from fanatics by scoundrels. 

The chief manager of the Thermidor plot was Fouché, who 
in the past had been a priest and a professor of theology, in the 
present was a terrorist, and in the future was to be the Duke of 
Otrante, the celebrated Minister of Police, who had served under 
every régime, and had betrayed them all at the right moment. 

During the armed rising Barras had been given the post of 
Commander of the forces. Barras, who was a former officer of 
the royal army, loved to explain to civilians difficult strategical 
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questions, and he understood admirably to talk about the campaigns 
of Condé, Turenne and Frederick II. ‘This art, together with 
his athletic figure, his military appearance and his innate Proven- 
cal assurance, caused him to acquire in the Convention the repu- 
tation of being a slashing warrior, and one well versed in military 
science. But Barras himself, in the depths of his soul, was not 
so confident of his own warlike talents, and the closer matters 
neared the insurrection, the oftener the idea entered his head that 
it would be a good thing to summon to Paris, for a time, as his 
assistant, a certain young Corsican officer whose work he had 
watched, not so long ago, while on a mission in Toulon. ‘This 
officer, a small, thin and extremely nervous man with pale ani- 
mated face and terrible grey eyes, was called either Buonaparte 
or Bonaparte. He was still very young, and had no sort of 
reputation: Nevertheless everybody who had had to work with 
him, during any dangerous and responsible duty, felt confident 
that with this man they would not be lost. 

The nervous condition from which Barras was suffering when 
he went to the Café Corrazza had been increased by various 
trifles. The previous day when he had to go on business to the 
Temple he chanced to witness an unpleasant scene. As he was 
crossing the yard of the prison, accompanied by the commissary 
of his section—by profession a tailor—who was on duty, this 
man suddenly fell upon a half-starved, long-haired ragged boy 
about ten years old, who was quietly lying under the porch, and 
struck him several times with his stick. Barras looked round dis- 
satisfied when he heard the cries raised by the child—and as he 
did so he felt a slight flow of blood to his head: it was the boy 
who had been at one time so well known to all by his portraits, 
and after the execution of his father was styled, in the foreign 
papers, Louis XVII, King of France and Navarre. Barras had 
seen him for the last time, five years previously, at a great recep- 
tion in the Palace of Versailles. At that time there were twenty 
of the most illustrious notables of France in the suite of that 
child. Although, for the last two years, Barras had hated the 
dynasty that had fallen two years previously, still the thought 
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that a tailor should beat with a stick the heir to the throne of St. 
Louis, in the presence of Barras, a descendant of the Crusaders, 
made him feel uncomfortable. For a second he wondered if it 
had not really been out of place for him, Vicomte de Barras, 
with his six-hundred-year-old nobility, and the proud device of 
his race: Vivat Barrasia proles antiquitate nobilis, virtute no- 
bilior, to have allied himself with tailors and lawyers. However, 
he could not bring himself to say anything to the commissary: 
he also knew that the commissary was not a bad man, although, 
like all, he had become somewhat brutalized by the Revolution, 
and that the man had struck the former Dauphin not from 
cruelty, but chiefly in order, by this revolutionary act, to 
strengthen his reputation of a good sansculotte in the eyes of an 
influential member of the Convention: in those times it was use- 
ful to insure oneself an extra time against the accusation that 
hung above everybody of being a counter-revolutionary. But 
the bad humour from which Barras was suffering had been 
strengthened by the scene he had witnessed in the Temple. He 
wanted to go away from Paris, that was baking in the July heat 
and was flooded with blood—to go far away from the prisons 
and the executions, from the prisoners and their guards, to go 
away, anywhere, into fresh air, into the wilderness, where, per- 
haps, men still lived simple, human lives, where they could eat 
until satisfied, and could drink themselves drunk, where they were 
not afraid of spies and did not slaughter each other. Long 
since he had coveted the magnificent estate of Grosbois, that was 
being sold cheap. The profits that had fallen to his share— 
here he sighed—at the capture of Marseilles and Toulon, gave 
him the possibility of realizing this project. 

Barras began to think of the park, the castle and the sport 
there would be at Grosbois. But suddenly the immovable, 
gloomy face of Robespierre, that looked as if it were made of 
parchment, with its dull eyes gazing through spectacles, arose in 
his imagination—and he thought with sadness and animosity 
that if this man did not perish then he, Barras, would neither 
see the castle, the park, nor the sport of Grosbois, and that in gen- 
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eral he would see nothing more in life, nor would he keep his 
head on his shoulders for very much longer. He remembered 
his visit to the Dictator after his return from Toulon, when he 
was given an icy reception; Robespierre evidently knew of the 
accident that had befallen the commissary of the Convention on 
the way. Barras was bringing from Marseilles eighty thousand 
livres belonging to the State, which he was to deliver to Combon. 
But instead of them he presented a frotocol certifying that on 
the way while crossing a bog the calash had been capsized, and 
all the money had sunk in the water. “The commissary could 
still not remember without laughing Combon’s angry and 
troubled face when he read this protocol, which had been drawn 
up in the proper form by the authorities of the place. “Is it 
possible that he, the brigand, has complained to Robespierre? Or 
perhaps news of the pillaging that took place in Toulon has 
reached Paris?” 

“Well, of course, I took,” Barras thought, “but from whom? 
From the counter-revolutionaries, whose heads he chops off. If 
heads can be cut off, can’t people be fined? And who does not 
take bribes? Mirabeau took them, and so did Danton. Only 
Robespierre does not take . . . What the devil can he want 
with money for his style of life? ‘The fool, if he only wanted, 
could make a fabulous fortune! And it would be much better 
than cutting off heads uselessly. What narrow-mindedness 
there is in this man’s views! As long as he lives France will 
not recover. But how is he to be got rid of? By revolt? Of 
course. . . . But it is difficult, very difficult.” 

And again he thought that he certainly must summon to Paris 
the pale Corsican officer—and as soon as possible too. 

“Naturally this young man will be but a pawn in my hands. 
I will direct him. But for the arrangement of battles he is 
perhaps capable of being my substitute. ‘The artillery business 
he knows, so at least he says. He found out the key to Toulon— 
PAiguillette—the rascal, in a very cunning way. I hadn’t time 
to study the map of the place properly. . . .” 

Barras remembered the scenes that had followed the taking of 
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Toulon. At the time he was very much alarmed: he had good 
reason to think that among other counter-revolutionaries, his own 
uncle was in the besieged town. ‘The Roman soul that beseemed 
the commissary of the Convention, to say nothing of elementary 
caution, demanded that Barras should have his relative shot with 
the first batch. But he loved his uncle very much, and besides 
he was not at all anxious that the old man’s property should be 
confiscated by the State. Fortunately it turned out that his uncle 
had been able to escape from Toulon in good time. This first 
success had greatly encouraged Barras. Having given orders to 
his comrades that the town should be called everywhere, and by 
everybody, by its new counter-revolutionary name (the name of 
Marseilles was changed for evermore to Sans-Nom, and Toulon 
to Port de la Montague), and having given instructions to re- 
move all counter-revolutionary emblems and to close all the 
churches, Barras devoted his attention to more serious business. 
He retired with each of the rich counter-revolutionary inhabitants 
of ‘Toulon singly, and subjected them to an examination. After 
a few of these interviews the funds destined for the purchase of 
Grosbois had attained an imposing figure—and Barras, in the 
best of humours, started on foot to go to the camp for dinner. 
The picture of the winter night in the captured town that met 
his eyes, was terrible. Toulon was ablaze. ‘The arsenal, the 
warehouses, the ships in the port had all been set on fire by the 
English Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, before the Anglo- 
Spanish fleet left, and it appeared as if the very sea was on fire. 
The houses were being pillaged. On the square in the port, 
numbers of counter-revolutionists, who had had the misfortune 
to come across unbribable commissaries, had been shot against 
the wall of a dilapidated house. Barras did not like such sights, 
and quickened his pace. Suddenly not far from the scene of 
these massacres, he saw a solitary officer standing on a slight 
eleyation. It was Bonaparte. Illuminated by the red glow of 
the flaming vessels, he was standing wrapped in a torn mantle, 
leaning heavily with both hands on the hilt of his sword; look- 
ing like the living symbol of war and victory—he was gazing 
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silently and with indifference at the executions. Barras was 
surprised at his pale face, with its expression of curiosity, disgust, 
fatigue, and something more: it appeared as if some thought— 
unknown and incomprehensible to others—was deeply nested in 
the brain of this man. 

The commissary called to him, and they walked on together. 
On the way Barras explained to him with great animation his 
ideas about the storming of fortresses, and on war in general, 
referring to Turenne, Vauban and Frederick II. Bonaparte 
listened to him attentively, but behind the respect of a man am- 
bitious of making a brilliant career, towards the all-powerful 
commissary of the Convention, Barras somehow felt in the 
steely eyes of the young officer a look of cold derision. How- 
ever, he was in such a good humour that he instantly entered the 
name of the young man in the list of honours. Bonaparte had 
been wounded during the storming of the fortress; his horse had 
been killed under him. Besides, everybody in the revolutionary 
staff knew very well that Toulon had really been taken by this 
young man. 

“Tt’s a pity he’s said to be devoted heart and soul to the Jaco- 
bins. However, the same is said about me. He paid assiduous 
court to Madame Ricord, with whom the younger Robespierre is 
living. He evidently wants to make a career through women. 
Well, and what of that?—so much the better: this won’t go 
against him with us either.” 

Suddenly a thought flashed through the head of the member of 
the Convention that it would be no bad thing to introduce this 
Bonaparte to his, Barras’s, mistress, Rose de Beauharnais, whose 
Creole love had already wearied out this forty-year-old revolu- 
tionary viscount. 

“That would indeed be excellent,” he thought. “In this way 
I would attach the little officer to me, and at the same time Jose- 
phine would be got rid of for ever. I wonder why the fool 
calls herself Josephine now, while all her life she has been Rose. 
She thinks it more poetical. Well, if she wants to be Josephine, 
she may be Josephine, it’s all the same to me. There’s not much 
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good in her, anyway. She’s not young, and she’s false, and has 
bad teeth too. She can’t be compared with that beautiful 
Thérése Cabarrus, whom for some reason or other they have 
also sent to prison! How can they send women to prison! .. . 
Yes, I certainly must shove Bonaparte under Josephine’s nose. 
But how she will squall when I cast her off! Ah, it’s no easy 
thing for women to part from Barras. . . . Well, I can remind 
her of her pranks. General Hoche—that was passable, but the 
groom Van Ackeren with whom she kept company—phew! . . . 
She’ll make an excellent regimental lady, just the right wife for 
Bonaparte.” 

And, smiling gaily at this thought, Barras entered the Café 
Corrazza. Fouché was sitting at a small table in a far corner 
reading the Gazette of the Jacobin Club. 


CHAPTER X 


ni Gs ITOYEN, salut,’ Barras said, in his powerful deep 


barytone voice. 
“Et fraternité,? Fouché answered with acridity. 
His face seemed clearly to say that it was quite unnecessary to 
shout so that the whole café could hear him, and that between 
themselves they might drop all that nonsense and simply say to 
each other: “Bom soir.” 

“What news?” Barras asked as he sat down and helped him- 
self to wine. 

Fouché looked at his companion with the imperceptible glance 
that is natural to detectives and writers, and with an indifferent 
smile, as if he were communicating to him some pleasant trifle, 
he told him in a low voice that in the list which had been given 
by Robespierre to Fouquier-Tinville the name of Barras was 
mentioned. 

Barras grew very pale. 

“How do you know?” 

Fouché smiled still more blandly. The smile might have 
been explained thus: “Believe me, if I did not know, I would 
not speak about it.” 

“But why? Why?” Barras cried, and he struck the table with 
his fist so violently that the glasses rattled and people sitting at 
the other side of the room looked round. 

“Barras, please don’t shout,” Fouché said, looking significantly 
at his companion over his indifferent smile. 

“Are there spies here?” 

“I think not. I believe I know all the spies. But you will 
agree with me it is unnecessary to shout out that you are to be 
guillotined in a few days. You ask, why? How am to know? 
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Perhaps this old oddity was not pleased with the misfortune that 
happened to your calash, J think it was on the way from Mar- 
seilles. Perhaps you are simply not sufficiently virtuous, or do 
not believe in the immortality of the soul. Is it possible to 
understand him? He wants to eat us all up like an artichoke: 
petal by petal. Perhaps it may choke him.” 

“Who else is in the list?” Barras asked, gulping down three 
glasses of wine in succession. 

SWvianyayos .) barere,” 

“Tmpossible! One of his most confidential assistants 

Fouché laughed a low, gay laugh. 

“Do you know Barére is learning two fiery speeches for the 
decisive day in the Convention? One is for Robespierre, the 
other against him. He has not decided as yet which side has 
the best chance. Now he can throw away the first speech: the 
little dove has got into the list too. This is of great value to 
us; Barére is a very influential man. Robespierre has made a 
great mistake. . . . By the way, I can tell you another piece of 
news: the execution of Thérése Cabarrus is to take place one of 
these days. She has sent a letter to Tallien from the prison to 
entreat him to save her. ‘Tallien is in a perfect delirium. .. . 
I think you are also interested in her?” 

The prettiest woman of France, Thérése Cabarrus, the former 
Marquise Fontenay, the future wife of Tallien, and Barras’s 
mistress, who is known in history under the name of Notre Dame 
de Thermidor, had been arrested quite recently. 

“No, this is too much!” Barras exclaimed, becoming purple 
from wine and anger. “He may execute us” (“Speak for your- 
self,” Fouché interjected), “but how dare he touch the women! 
I swear by my honour I will throttle the tyrant with my own 
hands.” 

“The task allotted to you is of another nature. ‘Tallien will 
speak in the Convention at the right moment. He has wonder- 
ful elocution. We are now going through his speech together. 
Just listen, I know it by heart: ‘I was silent till now. I knew 
from a man in close touch with the tyrant of France that he 
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makes out the proscription lists, but still I did not wish to accuse 
him. Yesterday I happened to be at a meeting of the Jacobin 
Club. I trembled when I thought of my country. I saw the 
army of the new Cromwell—and I armed myself with a dagger 
to transpierce his breast, if the Convention has not the manhood 
to rise against the despot!’ Here he will brandish a dagger— 
one of Thérése’s old knives. Eh? What do you say? ‘Talma 
could not act that scene better. . . . Then we all jump from 
our seats in great excitement and propose you as Commander-in-~ 
Chief. . . . I say, Barras, tell me quite candidly, can you con- 
duct a battle?” 

“What a strange question!” 

“Then you can? Yes... . Besides it’s too late to speak of 
that now. We have no other military man among us. Carnot 
won't go. ‘That sanctimonious fellow only knows how to sign 
death warrants at the very bottom of the sheet close to the edge. 
But in general he prefers that others should risk their heads for 
him. However, I have not finished. The revolution is settled 
for the ninth Thermidor.” 

In concise and accurate words he explained the plan of action. 
Barras’s face grew very long, it was too late to summon Bona- 
parte. 

“Fouché, when will all this end?” he asked gloomily. 

Fouché tapped him affably on the shoulder. 

“Tt will end when each of us has a nice estate. That’s a 
fine castle in Grosbois, eh? It dates from the time of Charles 
IX, they built very well in those days. . . . Well, good-bye, I 
must be off. Much work. Go from here to Collot d’Herbois 
and tell him everything. Don’t forget to tell he’s in the list 
too. And of course don’t pass the night at home. Are you 
armed? Excellent. To-morrow we all dine at Doyen’s. 
Good-bye. . . . Yes, yes, salut et fraternité.” 

Fouché left the Palais Egalité where the Café Corrazza occu- 
pied one of the apartments, and went to the Committee of Public 
Safety; he knew, despite the late hour, that he would find Car- 
not, who always worked sixteen hours a day, still there. He 
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told the Organizer of Victory (Carnot was very fond of this 
appellation which had been given him) that out of friendship he 
wished to warn him. Robespierre was very dissatisfied with the 
progress of the military operations: the army was commanded 
by ambitious generals, who did not know how to inspire foreign 
nations with the love of republican ideals; sooner or later one of 
these victorious generals would destroy the republic itself in 
France, and establish a military dictatorship there; it would be 
better if there were fewer victories. In a word, the military 
section was working badly and measures would have to be taken 
against it. Carnot, who had already heard of it (these really 
were Robespierre’s ideas), shed tears of grief at this affront! 
He said, in an excited voice, that it had always been unpleasant 
for him to work with this bloodthirsty Catilina, and that had it 
not been for the foreign foes who were menacing France from 
all sides, he would long since have sent in his resignation, and 
occupied himself with science. Fouché shed tears with Carnot, 
he embraced him, called him Cato—and departed very much re- 
assured: the military section would not come out for the defence 
of Robespierre. From the Committee he went to the New 
Street of Reason to an influential member of the group of the 
so-called Cavaliers of the Poinard, who were commanded by the 
celebrated Royalist plotter Baron de Batz. By some means 
Fouché knew passwords and he possessed passports, pseudonyms 
and introductions that opened every .door to him. Inspired by 
the recollections of the account Barras had given of what he had 
seen on the previous day, he related to the Cavalier of the 
Poniard, with a wealth of detail, the scene that had occurred in 
the Temple: by his account the Dauphin had been beaten with a 
stick, almost to death, by Robespierre himself. In a few days 
the unhappy boy was to be sent to the scaffold. Seeing the purple 
face and the protruding sheep’s eyes of the Royalist, Fouché 
risked going still further: he hinted vaguely that very important 
events were being prepared in Paris; if there were still in the 
world a few hundred French noblemen, ready to die for the 
great-grandson of Henri IV, let them sharpen their swords: soon, 
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very soon, the hour of revenge and deliverance would strike. 
At this point he tried to sing in a very false voice a couple of 
measures of the Royalist hymn: “O, Richard, 0, mon roi! 
L’univers Pabandonne,” but he choked, and drove away in the 
same cab to the Rue Sansculotte, to an extreme terrorist, who 
was dissatisfied with Robespierre on account of his moderation, 
and of his desire to stop the majestic and terrible deluge of the 
French Revolution. This terrorist (he had on his writing-table 
a model of the guillotine very artistically made of mahogany) 
Fouché considered a complete fool, and without much reflection 
he told the old man, who was still half asleep, and had hastened 
out to receive him clad in a dressing-gown, and a Phrygian cap, 
that according to very positive information which he had re- 
ceived, Robespierre wanted to marry Madame Royal, the daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI, and proclaim himself King of France. 
Fouché himself could scarcely foresee what historical import this 
improvisation, which was afterwards repeated in the Convention 
by the insurrectionaries of the Ninth Thermidor, would have. 

“Brutus, awake!” he cried excitedly seizing the old man by 
the hand. The old terrorist was transported with rage, and 
declared one could expect anything from a man who powdered 
his hair, and he swore that he would die for the only and indivis- 
ible Republic. Fouché dispatched him to warn his friends, 
while he himself went home to bed. ‘The next morning he had 
an appointment to meet the Dictator’s sister, Charlotte Robes- 
pierre, in the Champs Elysées: he had asked the hand of this 
snappish old maid in order to divert from himself her brother’s 
suspicions for a few days. Charlotte did not know that the 
former priest was already married. 


CHAPTER XI 


LD Maurice Duplay, by profession a master cabinet- 
() maker, and one of those artists who could still occa- 
sionally be found among the artisans of France, was 
going the round of his workshop in the evening, shaking his 
head in a dissatisfied manner as he examined the work done by his 
assistants during the day. “The work was badly done. On this 
mahogany bureau much more bronze had been put than was nec- 
essary; it was evident they had not understood the very idea of 
the bureau. Here again they had not followed the design that 
had been given them. ‘The young generation did not love or 
value their art. The great traditions of the cabinet-makers of 
the past had been forgotten. It is a shame to say it; but some 
young workmen have reached such a point that they put glue on 
the joins. They use timber one year or at most two after it has 
been felled! In former times such gentlemen would have been 
kicked out of the corporation. . . . However, there’s nobody to 
work for now. One’s ashamed to confess it, but the Revolution 
has spoilt trade. All those aristocrats are now emigrants—all 
traitors and enemies of the people—still, one can’t help saying it, 
many of them understood good furniture. That tyrant Capet 
himself was a lover of the craft and he understood it too. Had 
he not been a King he would have made an excellent artisan. 
The present rich people have no understanding for it, and they 
are unwilling to give orders: they fear to show they have become 
rich. It has come to this, that Riesener, the king of cabinet- 
makers, the greatest genius of the century, and a scholar of 
Oeben’s, suffers want; chefs-d’ceuvre produced by his genius do 
not sell! Such tables and commodes of Riesener’s, that sold for- 
merly for their weight in gold! 
Duplay personally, however, had not much to complain of. 
By forty years of hard work he had managed to amass a con- 
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houses had only paid accurately, the old man would have had a 
yearly income of fifteen thousand livres. To be sure, owing 
to the present high prices it was barely enough to cover expenses. 
But his wife, thank God—that is, the Supreme Being—was a 
good housekeeper. His daughters followed in her footsteps: 
they were good girls and good workers. ‘They were gradually 
getting settled: the youngest, Elizabeth, had made a very good 
match. That Lebas was a most honest man. ‘The eldest, 
Eléonore, would also soon get married. . . . Oh, but it were 
better she did not! ... 

Duplay’s face darkened. He still did not know if he ought 
to be in the seventh heaven with joy or to tear his hair with 
horror as his eldest daughter was shortly to get married to their 
lodger, the man whom the family touchingly and with adoration 
called their kind friend, and who was known to all the rest of 
the world by the name of Maximilian Robespierre. 

Three years had passed since the time when, on a troubled 
night, Duplay had offered a refuge in his house to this celebrated 
man. He had enchanted them all by his gentleness, affability 
and simplicity, so much, indeed, that they had entreated him to 
take up his abode with them for ever, and they had surrounded 
him with kindness and solicitude. He had now lived with them, 
under the eyes of the whole family, for almost three years, with 
but few absences, his life of work, seclusion and righteousness, 
and Duplay could understand less and less who it was he had let 
into his house on that evening—so fatal for his whole family— 
of the seventeenth of July in the year 1791; was it a saintly 
ascetic, or a bloodthirsty beast? 

The old man could not fail to see that people avoided his 
house as if it were the dwelling of a leper Formerly the con- 
demned were driven to the scaffold through this Rue Honoré 
(before the Revolution it had been Rue Saint Honoré). Grad- 
ually one after the other the shops were shut up in this ill- 
omened street, and in the evenings, quietly, as if trying to avoid 
attracting attention to themselves, the old inhabitants removed 
from it, 
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That day, when he had gone to the café, Duplay had heard 
a conversation. A little old man, standing at the bar, was telling 
the host that on the day of the féte of the Supreme Being an 
allegorical car representing Art and Industry, drawn by dec- 
orated oxen, was to have been driven round the plain on which 
executions took place every day; but the oxen, smelling the scent 
of blood, had stared with horror at the guillotine and, backing 
spasmodically, had planted their legs on the earth and refused to 
move. It had been necessary to turn the car round before the 
eyes of the stupefied many-thousand-headed crowd, and to drive 
it another way. (Much was talked about this occurrence in 
Paris at the time, although it probably was an invention.) In 
the middle of the conversation the host abruptly interrupted the 
old man, and said something to him in a low voice, at the same 
time casting a scarcely perceptible glance in the direction of 
Duplay. The old man instantly became silent; he grew pale, 
and gazed at the man in whose house Robespierre was living, 
with the same protruding eyes of frightened horror with which 
the oxen had gazed at the guillotine, also scenting blood. The 
cabinet-maker had wished he could sink through the floor. 

Duplay knew very well what deeds were being done in France, 
every day, by the will, or with the connivance, of the gentle and 
righteous man who was living in his house. The cabinet-maker 
served on the jury of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and saw with 
his own eyes hundreds of people being sent to execution who were 
entirely innocent, and among them there were often women, 
children and old men. Although he was devoted with his whole 
soul to the republican ideals, he thought more and more often 
with an aching heart that in the worst times of the old régime, 
in the days of Monsieur de Maupeou, there was no such tyranny 
and brutality nor such abuses as now; what was the use of taking 
the Bastille by storm, in order to establish forty-one revolutionary 
prisons in its place? By all sorts of excuses Duplay avoided 
doing his duty as juryman, and when he appeared in court he 
always gave his vote for acquittal—he himself would long since 
have perished if Fouquier-Tinville had not known that this 
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strange juryman was an intimate friend of the “incorruptible’s. 
Once at table Robespierre had hinted that rumours had reached 
his ears of Duplay’s extreme indulgence contrary to the duties 
of a citizen. 

“Kind friend,” the trembling old man answered, “I do not 
ask you what you do in the Committee of Public Safety. Per- 
mit me to judge in the Revolutionary Tribunal as my conscience 
bids me.” 

Dupley’s wife and daughters, who adored their boarder, looked 
at each other with surprise at this sally. Robespierre gazed at 
the old man, he pressed his lips together—and stretched out his 
hand to him. But, notwithstanding this kindly gesture, it ap- 
peared to the old cabinet-maker that if the occasion offered itself 
his kind friend would not think twice of sending him to the scaf- 
fold, however disagreeable it might be to Eléonore and the whole 
of the dear family. 

“Was it not just the same with Camille’s misfortune!” 

Camille Desmoulin was an old schoolfellow of Robespierre’s. 
They had said “thou” to each other long before it had been 
prescribed as the mode of address for all the citizens of the Re- 
public. When Camille married, Robespierre had been his best 
man. ‘The whole of Paris knew of Desmoulin’s touching ro- 
mance with the beautiful Lucile, and their wedding had been a 
bright, joyful holiday for the young Republic. The most cele- 
brated representatives of all parties had assembled in the church 
on that occasion. ‘The bride’s groomsmen had been Brissot and 
~ Pétion. Mirabeau had been impatiently awaited, but he was un- 
able to come, as he had been summoned quite unexpectedly _by 
the King—and he sent one of his charming letters, of which 
Chateaubriand spoke afterwards with envy: “Mirabeau tenait 
de son pere: it écrivait a la diable des pages immortelles.” After 
that nearly every evening, and always on Thursdays, Camille and 
his wife had come to Duplay’s house (where their souls never 
grieved), bringing to the dwelling, which even without them was 
gay and happy, a peculiar atmosphere of tenderness and joy. 
Still later Lucile had once brought her tiny Horace to one of these 
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Thursday evenings. The child sat on Robespierre’s knee and 
played, holding on comically to his snow-white jabot and staring 
with its little eyes at the powder on the kind friend’s hair. It 
seemed as if all this had been but yesterday. But during the four 
years that had succeeded the wedding, by the will of the man 
who had been the bridegroom’s best man on that day, the bride- 
groom and the bride—yes, that angel Lucile—and both grooms- 
men and a considerable number of the wedding guests had 
perished. 

The most terrible recollections of the Duplay family were 
connected with the day of Desmoulin’s and Danton’s execution. 
On that day the ladies with the exception of Eléonore came to 
table with eyes red from weeping. During dinner only Robes- 
pierre spoke, he spoke as he almost always did about virtue— 
he could talk about virtue for hours.on end—but this day his 
speech did not flow quite as smoothly as usual and his hearers 
did not feel quite at ease. Only Eléonore, as always, looked 
lovingly at the kind friend and listened with delight to the sound 
of his words—their meaning she did not understand. Duplay 
was unable to bear it, and giving pressing work as an excuse, he 
went away to the workshop. ‘There he began to plane with exas- 
peration, work which he did not often do. Suddenly—it was 
about five o’clock in the afternoon—in a moment the workshops 
became empty. All the workmen rushed into the street. At 
the same instant a terrible, an inhuman shout, that made the 
window frames rattle, broke the silence, and it appeared to have 
caused the instruments to jump on the table. In this shout, 
which was heard several streets off, there was everything: male- 
diction, and the rage of despair, the prophetic solemnity of victory 
and the terror of the hour of death: 

“Robespierre, thou wilt soon follow me!” 

In the whole of Paris only one man possessed such a voice. 
An unknown power seized the cabinet-maker and transported him 
into the street. The tumbrels of the Paris executioner were 
passing the house. In the first one, looking towards Duplay’s 
house, stood the giant Danton with his arm and clenched fist 
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stretched out towards it. His distorted face, like a monstrous 
lion’s, was as terrible as a vision of hell. Beside him Camille sat 
tearing his clothes; he was one of the few men of the Revolution 
who lost self-control at the sight of the scaffold. That is what 
the workmen told Duplay afterwards, he himself did not see 
Desmoulin: covering his eyes with his hands, the cabinet-maker 
rushed back, he ran through the yard, up the stairs, and incapable 
of remembering what he did in his horror, he burst into Robes- 
pierre’s room. ‘The kind friend was sitting at his table and 
appeared to be writing. 

“What do you want, dear Duplay?” he asked softly. 

But his face was white as chalk, his lower jaw trembled, and 
his speech was not quite clear. 


CHAPTER XII 


le “QHE furniture and decorations in Duplay’s small 

drawing-room were in a strictly republican spirit. On 

one wall of the room there hung a large portrait of 
Robespierre painted by Gérard; at each side of it were rich carved 
frames, made by the cabinet-maker himself, the one containing 
the “Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen” and 
the other the recent decree of the Convention that had been ac- 
cepted when proposed by the Dictator: ‘The French people 
acknowledge the existence of a Supreme Being and of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul.” On the furniture and on the walls there 
were numerous republican apophthegms, such as “Jcz on s honore 
du titre de citoyen,” or “La vigilance et la justice caractérisent 
un peuple libre.’ But the mood of the young people, who filled 
the room on this July day, was less severe. “The lion of the party 
was handsome young Saint-Just, who had but lately returned 
from the army. In the company of the young Duplays Saint- 
Just forgot that he was a powerful member of the Convention 
and a pillar of the Committee of Public Safety, he laid aside the 
mask of cold indifference he had assumed for some reason, and 
in imitation of someone, and became a charming gay young man. 
The pre-revolutionary Saint-Just seemed again to awaken in 
him, the author of light verses and the hero of licentious ad- 
ventures. (He himself remembered his own past life with hor- 
ror; he was deeply convinced that when he wrote L’Organt he 
was a bad and dangerous citizen, and that now when he was send- 
ing people to the guillotine he was doing a clean and holy work.) 
To-day in his smart summer suit, which was given an especially 
picturesque appearance by the showy French cravat, that at one 
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Philippe Egalité, and the long gold-inlaid pistol with its high 
and complicated cock, which he had condescendingly unloaded at 
the request of Madame Duplay, he felt himself to be a King. 
Catching with pleasure the loving glances of pretty Henriette 
Lebas, he sang in a true and passionate voice an Italian ro- 
mance, pronouncing the words with a strong French accent; he 
was accompanied on the clavecin by Filippo Buonarroti, a de- 
scendant of Michelangelo’s and a great friend of the Duplay 
family, who shrugged his shoulders at the singer’s pronunciation. 

A holiday atmosphere seemed to pervade the drawing-room 
that day. Even Charlotte, the kind friend’s sister who was not 
liked in the house on account of her quarrelsome character, was 
amicably disposed, and did not make it felt too pointedly that 
they were in the midst of the Revolution of revolutions, and that 
she, Charlotte de Robespierre, the daughter and the grand- 
daughter of honourable people, who were known to all in Arras, 
was not to be compared with certain joiners, although they might 
be very sympathetic people. “There was a special reason for 
Charlotte’s holiday mood: that morning Fouché, who had gone for 
a walk with her in the Champs-Elysées, had hinted to her, quite 
clearly this time, that he was over head and ears in love with her, 
and that he had the intention of making a proposal for her hand, 
in a very few days’ time. Of course Fouché was ugly, and it 
was a pity that he was formerly a priest, but with his cleverness, 
which was known to the whole world, all paths were open to 
him; the base slandermongers of Arras would remember her 
yet! 

Eléonore Duplay went constantly uneasily to the window. 
She could never be quiet when Robespierre was absent, especially 
after the attempt to assassinate him made by that abominable 
Cécile Renault. It is true, a body-guard of two athletes, the 
good Nicholas and Didier, always followed him about, but all 
the same, somehow she could not be easy. He ought soon to re- 
turn home from his long walk, and Eléonore awaited with im- 
patience the moment when it would become lighter in the house 
owing to the return of the kind friend. She was also troubled 
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because she had bad news for her lover. On the other hand, 
it was pleasant that at least for once that disagreeable aristocrat 
Madame de Chalabre, who so evidently wanted to entice the 
kind friend away from her, had not appeared at their party. 
Why, all the women were mad about him; but he only loved 
her. 

All the others were without cares, gay and happy. Fifty 
years afterwards, a woman who had escaped the whirlwind of 
the heavy blows that fell upon the poor Duplay family, remem- 
bered with emotion the tender atmosphere of love and happiness 
that filled to overflowing that plague-stricken house during those 
dreadful days of the Terror. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Before dying he wished to see once again those places 

where fifteen years before, on a memorable day of his 
youth, he had seen the earthly god under the century-old trees of 
the park. It had been in the last year of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau’s life. ‘The youth and the dying hermit had a long conver- 
sation then, whose secret they both carried with them to the 
grave. 

Robespierre knew that he was on the brink of ruin. It was 
impossible to withstand the dull and heavy pressure of the world’s 
hatred, which he had aroused. He knew a terrible and unseiz- 
able plot was being organized against him by people who did not 
love nor understand righteousness. He had fought against his 
enemies with all his strength and by every possible means, and 
he had been able to send a considerable number of them to the 
scaffold; but more and more appeared. Robespierre did not 
lose his energy; almost every day he drew Fouquier-Tinville’s 
attention to the unrighteous people. Occasionally it was neces- 
sary, however painful it might be, to invent entirely what they, 
the lawyers, used in olden times to call the structure of the of- 
fence. With grief he remembered that in Danton’s case it had 
been necessary to resort to coarse and quite evident calumny. 
Necessity had obliged him, Robespierre, to learn to perfection the 
profession of intrigue, frightfulness, deception and plots. But 
what did the conditional means matter, when they were com- 
pared with the object, the immeasurably great, infinitely excel- 
lent object? Did all these Brissots, Desmoulins and Dantons 
understand this object? Could they comprehend the possibility 
of the sanguinary purification of the immortal soul of man by 


means of the guillotine? After the heavy knife of the execu- 
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tioner has fallen a few hundred or a few thousand times more— 
for France, for Europe—for all humanity a new era would open 
out. There would be no more poverty, no more wickedness, no 
more adversity. [The remaining righteous people would live a 
new life, according to the laws that the Supreme Being had 
given to the world, as announced by the great hermit of Ermenon- 
ville and actualized by him, Maximilian Robespierre. 

Though formerly he had never doubted in the slightest degree 
of the nearness of this paradisical life, latterly he had thought 
more and more constantly that the people would not understand 
his holy mission, that the sinful people disbelieving in the im- 
mortality of the soul would not be willing to be purified by the 
guillotine and that these people were more numerous than he had 
supposed—they were not in hundreds, nor thousands, but in such 
numbers—it was terrible to think of it: was it possible that he, 
Maximilian Robespierre, was the only truly righteous man on 
earth, who had quite clearly understood the will of the Supreme 
Being and the great testament of Jean Jacques? .. . 

He knew the catastrophe was near at hand and he was ready 
for the decisive battle. A long speech, his testament, was almost 
ready; that same evening he wanted to read extracts from it to 
his friends, before delivering it in the Convention and in the 
Jacobin Club. A new list of his enemies on whom the sword of 
the law was to fall, was also ready. However, Robespierre had 
no great trust in the success of the battle. He did not fear his 
earthly end, ‘as he was quite sure that his soul was immortal. It 
was only the thought that he would carry the Republic with him, 
and after his destruction France would remain to corrupt, sinful 
people who would soon be swept away by the broom of some 
victorious general—all these insignificant Carnots do not see it 
—only this thought oppressed him. But even in this there was 
something melancholy that caressed Robespierre’s gloomy soul. 

He crossed the tiny yard, went up the stairs and passed through 
the dressing-room into his own apartment. ‘The decoration of 
his small room with a window looking out on the cabinet-maker’s 
workshop, was simple in the extreme: a bed covered with a blue 
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quilt made of one of Madame Duplay’s old dresses, a table, a 
few straw-bottomed chairs and a shelf with books. All glistened 
with extraordinary cleanliness. Having washed and powdered 
his red hair (powder was the only luxury he allowed himself), 
he carefully brushed his striped coat, which was already quite 
clean, and went to the window. ‘There with a fan he whisked 
away the sawdust from the workshop that had settled on the 
window-sill during the day and scattered some food for the birds 
on it (he was passionately fond of birds, especially of pigeons), 
and then he sat down at his writing-table. His Danish hound, 
Brount, who had had time after his walk to greet Lebas’s dog, 
Chilliche, ran into the room and lay down at his master’s feet. 

On the table was a plate of oranges. “That morning Eléonore 
Duplay had spent all her savings on them, as she knew how fond 
the kind friend was of that fruit. ‘“Robespierre, disaccustom 
yourself from eating oranges, your passions will ruin you,” 
Danton had once said good-naturedly to him at the time of their 
short friendship. It was after one of these sarcastic remarks 
that, looking with hatred at the colossal figure, and the red pug- 
nosed face of his most dangerous rival, and remembering all that 
was told in Paris of Danton’s depravity, Robespierre had defi- 
nitely come to the conclusion this man would disgrace the Re- 
public, and it was therefore necessary to have him executed. 

The kind friend touched one of the oranges with his thin 
weak fingers, and was about to peel it, but he sighed and put it 
aside. It was no time to indulge in extras, when the people 
were starving. On the morrow he must give this fruit to one 
of those good women who were called Robespierre’s knitters: 
let her distribute them among the little citizens. 

Having returned in the pleasantly-melancholy frame of mind 
produced by his walk to Ermenonville, the Dictator opened an 
old copy-book that was lying on the table. On the first page 
was written in his own small, clear and beautiful handwriting: 


“To the Dust of Jean Jacques Rousseau: 
“T saw thee in thy last days, and the remembrance of this meeting 
is a proud delight to me; I looked on thy majestic features and saw 
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the traces of grief with which thou art burdened by man’s injustice, 
From that time I understood all the bitterness of a noble life de- 
voted to the service of truth. ‘That bitterness did not frighten me. 
In the knowledge that he desired the good of his neighbour lies the 
reward of a virtuous man. ‘Then only comes the gratitude of the 
nations, who surround his memory with the honours that were be- 
stowed upon him by his contemporaries. Like thee I would purchase 
these blessings at the price of a laborious life; even at the price of a 
premature death.” 


He sat awhile musing. Death? No, there isno death... . 
He took down from the shelf his favourite book and be- 
gan to turn over its leaves. 


“Emile was filled with love for Sophie. What were the charms 
that bound him to her? ‘Tenderness, virtue and the love of honour. 
But what stirred Sophie? ‘The feelings that were natural to her 
love: the respect of goodness, moderation, simplicity, magnanimous 
disinterestedness, contempt of splendour and wealth. Sometimes in 
their walks, admiring the beauties of nature, their innocent and clean 
hearts were raised to the Creator. And they did not fear His presence, 
but uncovered themselves before Him. ‘They saw their own perfec- 
tion, and they loved each other, and conversed charmingly on the 
subjects that the virtuous prize. And sometimes they shed tears that 
were purer than the dews from heaven.” 


Each time that he came to this place, something seemed to 
rise in his throat, and he had pricklings in the nose. At that 
moment his own emotions were specially agreeable to him. 

There was a knock at the door; Eléonore entered. 

“Kind friend,” she said, ““Fouquier has come to see you, but 
he can wait. I must grieve you, my poor, poor Maximilian: the 
pigeon, your pigeon, the spotted one, is dead.” 

Robespierre had not expected this blow. The ball that was 
rising in his throat rose still higher, and tears appeared in the 
kind friend’s eyes. 

Eléonore fondly admired her betrothed and took his hand. 
Is it possible there are people who can call him a bad man! 

Guessing her thought, Robespierre looked at Cornélie (that 
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was how he called her) with a grateful gaze, and he thought it 
would be good to marry this virtuous maiden—not now, of course, 
but in five or, still better, in ten years’ time. He did not love 
Eléonore, and in general he had never loved anyone, but the 
thought of duty, of long virtuous family life, was pleasing to him, 
especially at that moment, when he knew he was soon to die, 
as his poor unhappy blue-spotted pigeon had died. 

So for about five minutes they sat holding each other’s hands 
and exchanging tender glances. Cornélie persuaded the kind 
friend to eat at least one orange and his inexorable refusal only 
caused her to become more and more tender. At last duty som- 
moned the kind friend. He dismissed Cornélie tenderly. 

He rummaged in the drawer of his writing-table and found a 
small sheet of paper. A minute later Fouquier-Tinville entered 
the room. ‘The public prosecutor was, as almost always, not 
quite sober. After the sittings of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
he was in the habit of going to the refreshment room with the 
jurymen to have a drink to the immortal souls of the condemned. 
That day had been a laborious one. Fifty persons had been dis- 
patched to the scaffold at the same time, and Fouquier-Tinville 
had drunk a little more than usual. One of the jurymen, while 
having a snack at the bar of the refreshment room, remarked 
good-naturedly that at his trial Danton had prophesied for Robes- 
pierre three months of power and life. ‘Three months are just 
over; nevertheless the incorruptible is firmer than the firmest, 
and we too, the little people, have not been lost either.” 
Fouquier-Tinville had laughed; he remembered that he had re- 
ceived the post of public prosecutor from Danton: his cousin 
Camille Desmoulins had procured it for him. ‘This circumstance 
appeared to amuse Fouquier, and he hobnobbed a couple of times 
more than necessary with the reminiscent juryman, and went 
into the street in a gay and excited frame of mind. But when 
he was crossing the Pont au Change it suddenly appeared to him 
that the Seine had become red. 

“Vos, qwelle est rouge!” he said to his companion. 

On the way, however, Fouquier had had time to become a 
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little more sober, and now he was only just a trifle gayer than 
usual. They spoke about various items of news; and then 
Fouquier-Tinville was silent, evidently awaiting something from 
Robespierre. The kind friend sighed and handed the sheet of 
paper he was holding to the public prosecutor; for remembrance 
he had made a memorandum on the paper of a list of people who 
appeared to him suspicious. Fouquier looked over the list, and 
remarked that he had long since been paying attention to 
just these people. They were all open or secret counter- 
revolutionaries and enemies of the people. 

“Citizen Fouquier, remember, however, nothing must influence 
your free will. ‘This list is in no way binding for you.” 

Instead of an answer Fouquier-Tinville only gazed rapturously 
at Robespierre and placed his hand on his heart. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OMETHING strange drove noisily through the narrow 
S gateway of Number 366 Rue Honoré. It was a low, 
narrow arm-chair, covered with faded, greyish-green 
velvet; which moved on heavy wheels that the occupant set in 
motion by means of wooden handles placed on both sides 
of his seat, and a system of cogwheels. In the arm-chair, work- 
ing energetically with his arms, while his legs rested motionless 
like a heavy weight on the wooden foot-board, a small, crooked, 
wrinkled little man was seated, to whom, if you had judged him 
by his appearance, you could have given any age between thirty 
and sixty years. He was the paralytic Couthon, one of the three 
dictators of France. Brount, who was running about the yard, 
began to bark, but at once became calm when he recognized one 
of his own people. Immediately after Couthon, Barére arrived. 
He was a handsome man with a naively childish expression of 
countenance, admirably suited to his long curly locks and soft 
open collar, which displayed in a childlike way his thin neck. 
With him was the celebrated painter David, Robespierre’s dearest 
friend, who had been given the nickname of le broyeur du rouge 
(broyer le rouge signified, in his language, to guillotine). 
Couthon rolled his chair quickly to the door and then looked back 
helplessly at his companions. Barére and David carefully lifted 
him together with his chair and carried him into the house. 

“Eh, it would be better if you choked,” Barére thought, and 
he smiled affably at the cripple. “You can’t even be put on the 
board of the guillotine.” (Indeed, Couthon had to be guillotined 
in a sitting position.) 

All the time Barére was occupied with one question: was his 
name really on the list of the doomed, or had Fouché lied, in 
order to entice him to join the plot? Latterly he had been on 
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very cold terms with Robespierre, and especially with Saint-Just. 
He tried not to bring the matter to a complete rupture, but to 
secure the possibility of a retreat for himself, 

When they had passed through the dressing-room (it was im- 
possible to enter Robespierre’s room in any other way), they were 
met by Fouquier-Tinville, who was coming away. It appeared 
to Barére that the drunken public prosecutor winked at him 
waggishly with his left eye. 

“It is so. Fouché spoke the truth,” he thought, and he grew 
very cold. 

David with the eye of a painter of genius instantly took in 
the thrown-back hair, the black eyebrows and the projecting chin 
of Fouquier-Tinville, and he made up his mind that he would be 
able to paint his portrait from memory, no matter in how many 
years’ time. Fouquier was ugly, but what an interesting ugli- 
ness! 

Saint-Just was sitting with Robespierre—he was not the same 
man as he who, an hour before, had sung romances to the young 
ladies. His handsome classical face was passionless and impene- 
trable. He returned Barére’s amiable bow very coldly. 

There were not enough chairs for the new-comers. Barére 
out of good comradeship, as it beseemed a sansculotte, turned up 
the blue quilt, and sat down on the bed. Robespierre looked at 
him, and he instantly rose, pretending he had left something on 
the table. David, who was quite at home in the house, ran down 
to the dining-room and brought up a chair, noticing on the way 
that there were three small spots on it (one was freshly made) 
and that there was a cut on the right leg. Barére sat down and 
placed his large and thick portfolio made of dark green leather 
on his knees, carefully turning the front downwards. ‘The port- 
folio bore an old inscription in large gold letters: Barére de 
Vieuxac, Député a L? Assemblée Constituante, 1789, and its 
owner considered that it was more convenient not to remind 
others of his (very doubtful) nobility. Quite recently Saint- 
Just had demanded that all the nobles should be sent to do public 
work. In Barére’s portfolio the draft of the two speeches of 
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which Fouché had spoken were quietly lying: the one was in de- 
fence and the other in accusation of Robespierre. 

After a short and dry introduction Robespierre took up his 
papers and began to read. Like most of the orators of the French 
Revolution, he wrote all his speeches beforehand. Saint-Just, 
Couthon and Barére sat spellbound with strained attention. 

Trying to fathom the obvious and the hidden meaning of each 
word, Barére listened with bated breath. He, being himself a 
splendid orator and the possessor of a great knowledge of the 
audience of the Convention, understood at once that this was a 
very strong and decisive speech, which would cost many heads 
and perhaps his own among the number. In two places, he 
noticed with satisfaction, Robespierre had made great tactical 
mistakes: it was doubtful if it were profitable for him to provoke 
Cambon, and besides he ought to have named the people he wished 
to send to the scaffold; otherwise each member of the Convention 
would be afraid for himself, even he, Barére, was not sure 
whether the terrible threat which the speech contained did not 
apply to him too. ‘This mistake might ruin Robespierre, he 
thought, though without much confidence. Till now Robespierre 
had always played on a certainty, and had invariably been vic- 
torious. Barére was on the most familiar terms with the Dic- 
tator, they met almost daily, but he had no decided opinion about 
his political capacities. Sometimes it appeared to Barére that 
Robespierre’s simplicity almost amounted to stupidity; sometimes, 
that he possessed really diabolical cleverness and cunning. He 
remembered that Mirabeau, who could see people through and 
through, had said, after his first meeting with Robespierre, spread- 
ing his arms in perplexity: “This man will go far: he really 
thinks all that he says.”——“‘But what does he want? ‘To what 
does he aspire? Why does he read this speech before me?” 
Barére listened with bent head, and at certain points, feeling 
the eyes of the Dictator fixed upon him, he fingered his portfolio 
nervously.—Yes, this was a terrible adversary. But if he 
joined the conspiracy, he would demand that Robespierre must 
be prevented from speaking. His voice must be drowned. 
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David also tried to follow the speech. But his insatiable 
eyes prevented him from listening. After a few minutes he 
became accustomed to the measured sound of Robespierre’s sharp 
voice—and he lost the thread of the speech. He was interested 
in the contrast between the blooming, youthful handsomeness of 
Saint-Just and the half dead mask of Couthon. Could he make 
use of them for a picture? Antinous and—who? No, that 
wouldn’t do. . . . Then he thought Gérard had not painted 
Robespierre’s face successfully (in the Dictator’s room there 
were several portraits of him in different poses), he, David, 
would have known how to render that immobility far better on 
the canvas. Much colder tones were necessary. Then his eyes 
fell on Barére and he noticed with astonishment that he was very 
pale, much paler than he had been before, and his fingers—white, 
blunt fingers with light blue veins, that were swollen from the 
heat, especially on the joints (the nail on the left little finger 
was irregular)—-were trembling. ‘The hands were sure to be 
cold. . . . In summer, especially with women, the hands and 
shoulders grow cold. . . . “The others look strange too. Why 
is this? Of what is the kind friend talking in such a convincing 
manner?” David began to listen again. 

Robespierre was blaming somebody, without mentioning his 
name. “The world is peopled with fools and cheats”— 
“Strongly put. Bravo! . .. Strange, that on sunny days men’s 
eyes grow lighter and the pupil becomes smaller. . . . The kind 
friend has strange eyes, green, quite peculiar. . . . Where have 
I seen such eyes before?” ... 

Robespierre’s voice suddenly seemed to grow fuller and there 
was a note of real suffering in it. 

“Who am I, the man they accuse? The slave of Liberty, the 
living martyr of the Republic, the victim and the enemy of 
crime. All the scoundrels insult me. What is allowed to others, 
is counted a crime in me, . . . Take away my conscience, | am 
the most unfortunate of men. . . .” 

“Poor fellow, what has happened to him? What has hap- 
pened to them all?” David, quite disconcerted, asked himself 
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with astonishment, and he began to listen attentively. Robes- 
pierre had ceased reading. He was either looking fixedly at 
Barére, glancing round at the others, or looking upwards; he 
spoke passionately and with inspiration. 

“Oh, I will give up my life to them without regret! I have 
sounded the past and I foresee the future. . . . Why remain in 
this world where craft eternally triumphs over truth, where 
justice is lies, where the lowest passions and disgraceful cowardice 
take the place of the secret interests of humanity? . . . History 
tells me that all the defenders of liberty have become the victims 
of calumny; but their oppressors have also died. The good and 
the bad leave the world, but they leave it in different ways. . . . 
No, Chaumette, no, Fouché, death is not eternal sleep. Citizens, 
efface on the graves this apophthegm which is inscribed by un- 
clean hands: it covers nature with a shroud of mourning; it 
makes the innocently-oppressed faint-hearted; it piles up insults 
on death. No, death is the commencement of immortality.” 

Robespierre. started up impetuously. Looking at him with 
terror and pity, David suddenly remembered that he had seen the 
same strange fire in the eyes of those madmen he had at one time 
gone to study at Charenton. And suddenly it became quite clear 
to him—he himself did not know why or how—that this great 
man, this new Socrates, would soon die a terrible death. ‘Tears 
flowed from David’s eyes. He fell on the kind friend’s neck. 

“Robespierre, I will drink the hemlock with you.” 


CHAPTER XV 


r “NHE Dictator remained alone. All were asleep in the 
house. With his head sunk on his hands, Robespierre 
sat for a long time motionless at his miserable table. 

He thought his speech would neither save nor regenerate man- 

kind, however great the impression might be that it would pro- 

duce. He thought it was doubtful whether David would drink 

the hemlock with him, and that the immortality of the soul did 

not comfort Barére at all. 

Brount got up, yawned, stretched himself, and, coming up to 
his master, put his head on his knees. 

Perhaps that very night assassins would rush into the house, 
and murder him and with him the whole of the virtuous family, 
on whom his friendship would inevitably bring misfortune. 
Was it not all the same? . . . Robespierre’s soul was full and 
his mood was solemn. He took a sheet of paper and wrote some 
verses: 


“Le seul tourment du juste, a son heure derniére, 
Et le seul dont alors je serai déchiré, 
Crest de voir, en mourant, la pale et sombre enote 
Distiller sur mon front Popprobre et Pinfamie, 
De mourir pour le peuple, et den étre abhorré.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


sk summer of 1794 was very sultry. Unbearable 
stifling heat oppressed Paris for weeks on end and even 
late at night the temperature never went below seventy- 
five degrees. At the end of July a short and terrible storm broke 
over Paris; only two hours after it had passed, the town was quite 
dry again, the mud of the unpaved streets was hard, and crackled 
beneath the feet, the foliage on the trees was dim with grey 
dust, and it was as difficult to breathe as it had been before the 
storm. ‘The many-coloured changeable Parisian sky appeared to 
be faded and tired, and it had assumed a pearl-grey hue; the dry 
hot air seemed to glimmer scarcely perceptibly before the eyes, 
then to mount slowly and tremblingly upwards as it does above 
the flame of a candle. As always happens in such circumstances, 
people complaining to each other about the weather asserted in 
one voice that such heat had never been known for centuries, and 
could not be remembered by the oldest inhabitants. Neverthe- 
less nobody left the town: the Parisians seemed to be awaiting 
something. Besides, many considered that the capital, though it 
was deluged every day with the blood of the huge executions, was 
still the safest place in the Republic. In Paris, under the eyes 
of the’ central power, there were but few executions without a 
trial, while in the provinces anybody who wished it, and for 
whatever reason he liked, might chop off heads; everything might 
be considered as a counter-revolutionary act. 

At the beginning of summer Staal left the hospital, and re- 
moved into a furnished room on the left bank of the Seine. 
He was preparing for his return to Russia, but it was difficult to 
leave as the surveillance at the frontier was very strict. The 
young man thought very little about his report; he was possessed 
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by gloomy thoughts; he felt a repugnance to the Revolution, and 
only laughed sarcastically when he remembered the ideas of 
Monsieur Beauregard. 

Quite overcome by the heat, Staal passed most of his days in 
the house. He did not go to any of the patriotic ceremonies, nor 
to the theatres, where long five-act sansculotte plays were being 
acted, which were one more tiresome than the other, nor even 
to the sensational executions, that formed the chief amusement 
of the dissipated youth. He considered that the sight of the exe- 
cution of the Girondists had been sufficient to temper his nerves 
for the rest of his life. Historical scenes, had ceased to interest 
him. All the while he only wondered how he could get away as 
soon as possible, from history and from the Revolution, in the 
safest manner and how he could leave France without being sent 
to prison, or to the scaffold. Staal cursed Bezborodko for having 
sent him abroad; he cursed Pitt for having given him the possi- 
bility of coming to Paris; and he especially cursed himself. 
Magnificent, quiet Petersburg, in which history was not made, 
but where, on the contrary, one could live like a human being, 
the splendid parks of sarskoe Selo, and the still finer Shklov 
estate where the years of his childhood had been passed, arose 
more and more oppressively in Staal’s memory. 

One day at about six in the afternoon he was returning to his 
room laden with parcels of provision he had purchased. Just 
at his own door he was met by an old newspaper-vender. In a 
hoarse, strained voice he was calling out the names of some news- 
papers, and his eyes, which had grown foolish from the sultry 
heat, were fixed on the young man, and on the bottle that pro- 
truded from one of his parcels. Staal sighed, stopped and bought 
an old number of Lettres bougrement patriotiques, and as the 
old man had no change to give him (the deficiency of small 
change was being felt in the capital) he likewise took the new 
number of another journal, the full title of which was: Le 
Glaive Vengeur de la Républic Frangaise, par un ami de la 
Révolution, des meeurs et de la justice. 

“Tu y trouveras, citiyen, la liste des gagnants a la loterie de 
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la Sainte-Guillotine,” the vender said hoarsely, smiling sadly and 
holding out a paper that was abominably printed on bad spotted 
greyish-yellow paper. 

Staal sighed even deeper than before (he knew the expression 
that was in vogue at the time), and stuck the paper into his 
pocket, wiped his forehead, which was cold from the heat, and 
began to go up a steep winding stair to his room. His heart 
throbbed and his nerves were excessively strained. As he opened 
the door with his latch-key he dropped one of the parcels, he 
lifted it up and, in doing so, dropped the others, he picked them 
up again, and when he entered his room, he felt that it had re- 
quired but a little more to make him sob like a child. He went 
up to the dim mirror that hung over the mantelpiece and reflected 
double, in order to arrange his hair, which was sticking together. 
This mirror always reflected a bust of Marat made of dirty 
plaster of Paris, and a group representing “the marquis and the 
shepherdess,” made of wood, and painted to look like bronze. 
Between Marat and the shepherdess the mirror also reflected a 
pale, thin face of a man. Staal looked long at his image, and 
suddenly, as often happens to nervous people when looking into a 
mirror, the reflection seemed that of a stranger and he felt an 
unaccountable terror. He hurried away and sat down in the 
large arm-chair with its disobedient broken spring, which formed 
the chief pride of his furnished room, and began mechanically 
to read over the long list of people who had been executed that 
day in the town. Although not a single name in that very de- 
tailed list was known, or could be known, to Staal, he read them 
through attentively and slowly. In the list there were old men 
and youths, duchesses and lackeys. Having read it, Staal rolled 
the paper up and for some reason carefully put it away in the 
drawer of the shaky common little table with dust in all its 
corners that stood near the huge double bed. He ate a cold cutlet 
with a pickled cucumber, cutting it upon a piece of paper with 
his pocket knife, and then he took the decanter and poured some 
water into the thick glass, where at ordinary times his tooth- 
brush was kept, and drank it off greedily. The water had become 
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warm and yellow from the sun and tasted of mint. Staal went 
to the window. From the street below, as always in summer, a 
bad smell of food rose and somebody’s sharp angry voice could be 
heard shouting: “Attends un peu, on te fera compter tes abatis.” 
Cutting the shaft of dust that hung on the slanting sunrays with 
his finger, Staal wearily tried to remember what date it could be, 
although this knowledge was quite unnecessary and uninteresting 
for him; he wanted to look at the newspaper to find out, but 
he remembered that he would not understand anything in the new 
calendar with its Prairial, Germinal, Fructidor and Messidor. 
According to his calculation it must be now the month of July 
there. Quite unexpectedly Staal suddenly remembered the park 
of the Shklov estate that descended abruptly and irregularly to 
the Dnieper, to the enormous boarded-in swimming-bath, where 
they had bathed so merrily every morning during summer, and 
the shady and always damp avenues so thickly overgrown with 
nut-bushes. “Attends, salaud, tu vas voir!” the voice from 
below cried angrily. . . . Tears started to Staal’s eyes. He 
threw himself on his bed and pressed his face into the round 
bolster that had been baked by the sun. 

He lay there for more than half an hour not thinking of any- 
thing, or rather thinking of the most diverse things in a disorderly 
and disconnected manner. ‘Then, still lying on his bed, he tried 
to take himself in hand, but he soon was convinced that his nerves 
were as yet not sufficiently tempered: he was as yet neither fit 
for a revolutionary nor for a counter-revolutionary dictator, and 
it was evident the repression of the French Revolution would have 
to be left entirely to Suvorov. 

There was a knock at the door. Monsieur Ducros entered the 
room. He had long since returned to Paris and had seen Staal 
two or three times, but he had not as yet fulfilled his promise of 
showing the summits of the Revolution to the young man. ‘The 
former Shklov teacher had still his hardware shop in the Rue 
du Contrat Social, but he was occupied with all sorts of other 
business as well. Notwithstanding his hatred of all revolutionists 
Staal] was delighted to see this man, with whom he was bound by 
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so many recollections of his childhood. He rose quickly from 
his bed and pretended he had been asleep. Unobserved, he 
looked in the mirror—to see if there were any traces of tears to 
be noticed. His eyes were really red, and Staal complained of his 
eyelids being affected by the street dust. Citizen Ducros on his 
part swore at the weather and told the young man that this time 
he would take him to his Club, where there would evidently be 
an important meeting that evening. It was expected that 
Robespierre would make a speech. Ducros undertook to conduct 
Staal to a place from which he would both hear and see well. 
Staal was delighted and agreed to this proposal: it was better to 
pass the evening with the Jacobins than to remain alone at home. 
Indeed, it was necessary for his report that he should see the 
celebrated Club, if only once, and afterwards in Petersburg it 
would be pleasant to be able to say casually in conversation: “T 
once heard in the Jacobin Club,” or something similar. They 
emptied a bottle of wine together, on the label of which there 
was the name of a celebrated Burgundy Chateau; before the 
word Chateau, out of civism, the dealer had written, for safety’s 
sake, ci-devant. From the wine and the companionship Staal 
became more lively, and he went into the street in a much more 
healthy frame of mind. 

Ducros, on the contrary, was in no very gay mood. He in- 
formed Staal, mysteriously, without explaining exactly in what 
way, that the position in town was somewhat troubled. Serious 
events could be expected. ‘The quarrel between Robespierre and 
his group with the Committee of General Surety and the major- 
ity of the Committee of Public Safety was growing. ‘To-day 
Robespierre was to make a speech of terrible import, which he 
would probably repeat that evening in the Club. Against 
Robespierre—Ducros explained with regret—a group of in- 
fluential well-known revolutionaries was taking up arms: Bar- 
ras, Tallien, Fouché, Collot d’Herbois, Billaud-Varenne, all 
belonged to it. Staal asked what the causes of these differences 
were; but Monsieur Ducros answered evasively and vaguely, 
showing very evidently, by his look, that he could not say all he ~ 
. knew. However, it appeared to Staal as if Ducros himself was 
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not very well informed on the subject, and was not able to under- 
stand the cause of Robespierre’s quarrel with this group of in- 
fluential and famous revolutionists. In any case, he did not 
explain to his former pupil with which side one ought to sym- 
pathize in this quarrel. He spoke in a whisper and often looked 
round on all sides. Suddenly not far from the Rue Honoré 
they met a large detachment of disorderly, badly dressed and 
tattered soldiers, who did not keep step. “There was nothing 
unusual in this meeting: the soldiers might be returning from the 
Place of the Subverted Throne, where latterly the executions had 
taken place. But in the rear of this detachment, some lean 
horses with fallen-in flanks were dragging three cannon. This 
was strange. Staal looked inquiringly at his companion. Ducros 
frowned and grew rather pale. The soldiers marched on in 
silence. In consequence of the heat some of them had faces that 
were too red, others too pale, and all looked gloomy and per- 
plexed. “They were led by a man in the clothes of a civilian, who 
was explaining something with great animation to the officer. 
The soldiers looked at this man with special surliness. 

Suddenly Ducros began warmly to defend the politics of the 
Jacobin Club, as if he were continuing a conversation, though 
in reality they had been talking of quite other subjects. 

“But I know now we are blamed for everything by the open 
and the secret counter-revolutionaries,” Ducros said hotly. “The 
hydra of reaction is raising its head higher and higher. In 
what are we to blame? We only said aloud what the whole of 
France was whispering. We only gave utterance to the beliefs 
of our country, her thoughts, her feelings, perhaps, I will not 
deny it, sometimes her faults. Our Club was then called ‘the 
Society of Friends of the Constitution holding its meetings in 
Paris in the Jacobin Monastery.? We were royalists, we be- 
lieved in aristocratic prejudices. Who were the presidents of 
our Club only three years ago? The Duc d’Aiguillon, Vicomte 
de Noailles, Comte de Mirabeau, Prince de Broglie (it was not 
without pleasure that Monsieur Ducros pronounced these cele- 
brated names). But the black pitch of prejudice was melted by 
the sun of liberty. ‘The dawn of truth and equality rose over 
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the old world, and soon, soon the chains will fall from the hands 
of the peoples, that are stretched out towards us. Freed by our 
valiant army, they will bless the name of France. For the whole 
of mankind the era of peaceful, free work is beginning. .. . 
And what perspectives will then open out for our industry, for our 
commerce! Not England, who is sunk in the swamp of mon- 
archy, but republican France will lead free mankind along the 
brilliant path of progress. . . . Believe me, your country will 
be freed too. The torch of French ideas will enlighten the 
boundless steppes of Russia. We will soon bear to you our 
books, our newspapers, our pictures, our produce, our copper and 
tin industries. . . . Believe me, the era of infamous slavery 
will end for the whole world. . . . France will emancipate 
mankind.” 

Ducros gave Staal a short account of the general ideas of 
Jacobin policy: the administrative and economic reorganization 
of France; firmness in her relations with foreign powers; the 
strengthening of the military and economic powers of the state. 
. - - He spoke in the high-flown style of the Republican news- 
papers. But his ideas appeared to Staal clear, comprehensible, 
reasonable, and even very practical. 

“Ts it true,” Staal asked, “‘that at one time Barnave ordered 
the Prior of the Jacobin Monastery to bring into the hall in which 
they were holding their meeting the dagger with which the monk 
Jacques Clément stabbed King Henri III, and that all you 
Jacobins took an oath on that dagger to overthrow all the thrones 
of the whole world?” 

“Nothing of the sort!” exclaimed Ducros excitedly. ‘With 
such fables the damned émigrés try to compromise us in the eyes 
of Europe.” 

“Why are you angry?” Staal asked gaily. ‘Was not the 
tyrant Capet executed by the will of the people?” 

“I am revolted by the quagmire of lies and calumny in which 
our enemies want to drown us,” Ducros answered morosely. 

They turned into the Rue Honoré. The gloomy edifice of © 
the Jacobin Club rose before them. 


CHAPTER XVII 


which served as the meeting-place of the chief revolution- 

ary Club. But it had never been his fate to cross the 
threshold of these monastic precincts. Ducros took out of his 
pocket some sort of paper and passed boldly*through the left-hand 
stone passage of the low and small lodge. In a niche, under 
the vault, there was a statue of Saint Catherine of Siena, on 
whose head somebody had placed the red cap of liberty; it was all 
awry, hanging over the hair and the right ear of the saint. 
Ducros and Staal entered the large square court-yard of the 
monastery. On the gloomy pentagon formed by the facade of 
the building the windows shone blood-red in the light of the 
setting sun. Over the church door a faded tricolour, whose 
three colours looked much of the same tint, being all grey 
with dust, hung motionless and dejected, in the breezeless 
air. Staal shaded his eyes with his hand, and tried to 
read the inscription over the portal. He was able to de- 
cipher the words: Fraternité ou la mort. In the middle of 
the court-yard the unskilled hands of the citizen-Jacobins had 
planted a spindly and badly pruned tree of liberty. It was sur- 
rounded by a low hedge. 

There were not many people as yet in the court-yard; no sort 
of revolution can make Frenchmen infringe the hour of dinner. 
Staal examined the Jacobins, and to his great surprise he was 
convinced that externally there was nothing terrible about them. 
Ducros, whose spirits rose as soon as he entered the Club, was 
acquainted with almost everybody, and he was constantly exchang- 
ing greetings with them; to some he said: “Salut et fraternité,” 
or even “Salut et indivisibilité” (the latter greeting was not 
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ots)» to others he said: “Comment ¢a va?” Others again he 
simply slapped on the shoulder in passing or even on the stomach. 
This also surprised Staal: he had never supposed that a Jacobin 
could be slapped on the stomach. The young man did not con- 
sider his teacher a real Jacobin, as he remembered him first and 
foremost as Monsieur Ducros, on whom many amusing pranks 
had been played in the Shklov school. Staal found that he knew 
one member of the Club, who was walking about the court-yard. 
‘This was the owner of a cooked-food shop, called Louis, but with 
the consent of the Commune he had long since changed this 
counter-revolutionary name for Mucius Scevola. Staal bought 
his provisions for supper of him every day. Mucius Scevola, a 
huge red-faced and red-nosed Burgundian, also recognized the 
young man, and said joyfully tohim: “Salut et fratermité,” and 
then in an undertone brought to his notice that he had just 
received some wine—wne merveille! which would be sold to the 
constant customers of his shop at a fabulously low price-——pour 
rien. 

At first the general mood in the court-yard was rather gay. 
All had heard vague rumours that serious events had happened 
in the Convention, but, as yet, nobody knew anything definitely; 
besides, the members of the Club had become accustomed to 
serious events. “The conversation turned on various occurrences 
of the day: they talked about the address that the Club had sent 
in to the Convention; they discussed the question how far it 
was criminal and deserving of capital punishment to employ the 
interjection: sacré nom de Dieu (most were inclined to consider 
the interjection as counter-revolutionary—however, not meriting 
capital punishment). ‘They recalled interesting episodes and 
effective oratorical passages of the last meeting; they argued as 
to who was the best president—the present one, Elie Lacoste, or 
the preceding one, Barére. ‘They told amusing anecdotes about 
the prominent members of the Club, and spoke quite familiarly 
of people whose well-known names were often mentioned in the 
newspapers: some were abused, others praised. 

This strolling about the court-yard and these animated con- 
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versations brought to Staal’s mind, very unexpectedly, recollec- 
tions that greatly astonished him. He remembered the “long 
interval” in the Shklov school—the time between the classes— 
the talks about the first boy, the good and the bad school fellows, 
the interesting and uninteresting lessons. 

The inflow of new people became greater and greater every 
minute. Some of the Jacobins did not pause in the court-yard, 
but hurried into the monastery to secure good seats. Staal also 
went into the building, wishing to see the hall where the meetings 
were held. It was dark in the old monastery, and cold and 
uncomfortable. The church, which served as the place of meet- 
ing, was evidently but little changed in its outward appearance. 
Staal was struck by the height of the altar, and by a huge picture 
above it representing some scriptural subject—apparently the 
Annunciation. On a low platform there was the arm-chair of 
the president, and a large table, evidently for the secretaries, 
and a tribune for the orator. The whole of the interior of the 
church, from the altar and the platform as far as the opposite 
wall, was occupied by benches arranged in a semicircle. For 
nearly twenty minutes Staal wandered about the hall, trying to 
remember all its details for the stories he would tell when back 
in Petersburg; he paused before a magnificent tomb—it was the 
sepulchre of Marshal de Crequi—and then he went out again by 
a side door. In the adjoining apartments there were also tables, 
benches and tribunes. From the court-yard came the ever in- 
creasing murmur of the crowd. Some new members of the 
Club, probably provincials, were wandering about in the corridors 
of the monastery. They were respectfully listening to the care- 
less explanations of older members; this again reminded Staal of 
his schooldays, when the old boys of the second year directed the 
steps of the freshers. “This resemblance amused him very much. 

Suddenly animated exclamations and movements were heard 
in the meeting-hall. Staal re-entered it and saw that the people, 
who had occupied comfortable seats, were hastening out again, 
catching each other up and talking excitedly; Staal followed 
them. ‘The court-yard was now completely filled with people, 
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and the noise was so great that private conversations, even be- 
tween people standing close together, became difficult. A good 
many women had also appeared, and this only increased the 
general nervousness. Owing to the noise, Staal could not under- 
stand anything, but by the frowns he noticed on every face and 
the troubled, pale and angry looks he saw on all sides, it was not 
difficult to guess that something very serious had taken place. 
Staal, being a novice in revolutionary affairs, was surprised to 
see that these people were not the same he had left in the yard 
less than half an hour before. ‘There was nothing remaining 
of the good-natured merriment and jokes. The people had be- 
come a mob. Suddenly Staal noticed Monsieur Ducros’s excited 
face. ‘The young man pushed his way to his former teacher, 
and caught him by the arm. 

“What has happened?” he shouted. 

Ducros informed him briefly that very disquieting events were 
taking place. It appeared, according to the words of an eye- 
witness, that the speech Robespierre had delivered that day in the 
Convention had aroused a perfect storm. There would probably 
be a decisive encounter of the two parties. 

“T can’t understand anything,” Staal declared. “On whose 
side are you?” 

“Most of the Jacobins are on Robespierre’s side,” he replied as 
if unwillingly, and he suddenly gave Staal a poke in the ribs; 
not far from them a man was passing across the yard. He wasa 
tall stout man, with an unnatural stoop, and the face of an actor, 
who seemed to be trying to produce a pleasant smile on an un- 
pleasant coarse face, while at the same time he was making the 
crowd give way by a simultaneous and effective gesture of both 
arms while he constantly repeated: “Excusex, citoyens! laisse 
passer citoyen!” 

“Collot . . . Collot d’Herbois,” several voices exclaimed at 
the same time, in Staal’s vicinity, and the sound of that name 
spread in a soft whisper to the far corners of the yard. The 
hostility of the mob was felt at once in the hush that followed. 
Staal understood that here was the chief bad comrade. 
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“Insolent fellow!” an old Jacobin shouted, getting purple 
with rage. 

Hatred burst out in the mob. Whistles were heard on all 
sides, and strident shouts: 

“Why is he here?” 

“This isn’t the Convention!” 

“Out with him! Be off!” 

“Traitor! Dantonist! Go to the devil!” 

Collot d’Herbois said not a word, but continued making his 
way to the monastery door. He retained his pleasant careless 
smile, but his stout actor’s face became very pale. Part of the 
crowd rushed after him into the hall of the building. At the 
other end of the yard new arrivals from the Rue Honoré brought 
fresh and still more serious news, each one adding by his own 
alarm to the rapidly increasing general anxiety of the mob. A 
gloomy lean man, who was standing not far from Staal, sud- 
denly pulled a pistol out of the pocket of his shabby overcoat, and 
began demonstratively and carefully to raise the cocks and exam- 
ine the priming. ‘This gesture instantly cast quite a new light 
on what was occurring; and Staal realized its importance. Till 
then he had not understood the meaning of the “decisive en- 
counter” of which Ducros had spoken: he had imagined it was 
only a question of oratorical encounter on the platform. Staal’s 
heart beat more rapidly. He was suddenly infected with the gen- 
eral feeling of uneasiness, alarm, fear and objectless anger. He 
felt himself one of the mob and regretted he had come unarmed. 
At that moment he realized that he had understood nothing and 
felt nothing of the Revolution till then. Looking around, he 
thought the Revolution was really there, in this enraged and 
alarmed throng; in this court-yard of the old monastery. 

In the passage, where the statue of Catherine of Siena stood, 
a cry was heard which instantly grew terrible in volume, spread 
over the whole court-yard and burst into the hall of the mon- 
astery. Staal could make nothing of this cry, which seemed to 
sound like the letter E. 

The crowd rushed towards the passage so impetuously that 
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some of them were thrown out into the street. The crush was 
unimaginable. Staal lost Monsieur Ducros again, and during 
some minutes he was borne away by the surging mob, seeing all 
around him brutalized, joyful faces, and hearing savage cries of 
the letter E. Somewhere, somebody applauded; and at once a 
wave of hand-clapping swept like a storm over the whole court- 
yard and was blended with the roar of an intolerable, intoxicat- 
ing, monstrous rumble, like thunder, that became louder as it 
approached the statue of Saint Catherine. One of the thousand 
small waves that formed this human sea cast Staal forwards and 
pressed him to the wall, at the very corner of the stone passage, 
that led to the Rue Honoré. Staal seized hold of a jetty, and 
somehow managed to maintain his place there. Opposite him at 
the distance of only a few paces and next to the statue of Saint 
Catherine of Siena, a man was standing motionless, on a small 
space that was clear of people. It was evident the enthusiasm 
of the mad mob was addressed to this man. Suddenly, in the 
wild cries of the letter # Staal distinguished or rather guessed the 
name: Robespierre. His eyes rested greedily on the immovable 
figure of the Dictator. He was an ill-grown man of less than 
middle height, well and even elegantly dressed, who was easily 
distinguished in the midst of that variegated though common 
crowd, by his smart clean violet silk coat and especially by his 
powdered hair. In the motionless left hand that hung at his 
side, he held his hat in his thin motionless fingers; it was either 
because of the great heat or as a mark of respect for the 
throng of people on whom his appearance had produced such an 
effect. His passionless, slightly pock-marked face was deadly 
pale, and differed but little from the hue of his powdered hair; 
his eyes were hidden by his spectacles. Many years afterwards 
when Staal tried to recall Robespierre’s appearance he invariably 
found in his memory the first impression he had received—the 
complete immovableness: a more lifeless countenance it had never 
been his fate to behold. 

A slight spasm passed over that pasteboard face. Robespierre 
lifted his right hand. Staal saw in it a roll of paper accurately 
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folded and tied up with a clean silk ribbon. At the same moment 
from the front rows of the crowd the news was borne back and 
eagerly repeated by that thousand-headed mob: 

“Tl veut parler! . . . Silence! . . . Robespierre veut parler! 
Silence, sacré nom de Dieu!” ... 

The roar demanding silence lasted a couple of minutes. And 
then in the stillness that succeeded it Staal heard with bated 
breath a high, sharp and penetrating voice pronounce the words: 

“Ceci est mon testament de mort? ... 

And again a scarcely perceptible spasm contorted the paste- 
board face. Robespierre went forward towards the church. 
Before him a narrow lane opened out in the crowd. Incom- 
prehensible enthusiasm rose in Staal’s throat. He rushed for- 
ward in a sort of rapture. Afterwards trying to analyse his 
feelings, he was quite incapable of understanding them, and he 
ascribed what he had felt to a momentary intoxication, caused 
by the strange infection caught from the maddened crowd. The 
man who was standing before them was in the eyes of the whole 
world the cause, the inspirer and the incarnation of the Terror. 
Nevertheless he, Staal, who could not bear the Revolution, who 
at that very moment knew quite clearly that this terrible man 
was himself the Revolution, felt a certain enthusiasm that was 
nigh to rapture at the sight of the idol and chief of the terrorists. 

The crowd rushed after Robespierre with a roar, instantly 
obliterating the path by which he had gone. Staal, working 
desperately with his elbows, tried to make his way to the meeting- 
hall, but in this he was unsuccessful: he was at the opposite side 
of the court-yard. The human wave poured into the church 
and instantly filled the hall, the tribunes for the public, the 
neighbouring rooms, the passages and every available space. 
Hundreds of people, Staal among the number, remained in 
the yard, collected in groups below the widely opened windows, 
and near the doorways that were blocked with people. For some 
minutes the noise of people fighting for places could be heard, 
there was the sound of the desperate ringing of the president’s 
bell and the excited dispute of several raised voices (Collot 
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d@’Herbois and Robespierre had asked at the same moment for 
the right to speak), then suddenly there was a dead silence and 
Robespierre began to read the same speech he had read that 
morning in the Convention, the one he had just called his last 
testament. But, notwithstanding all their efforts to hear, despite 
the hands that were placed at their ears, those who remained out- 
side were only able to catch from time to time, in specially 
pathetic passages, the sharp, strident tones of Robespierre’s voice. 
His words were quite inaudible. Occasionally someone near 
the door asked with a quiet sigh of those who were standing in 
front of him: “Qwest-ce qwil dit?” But the neighbours only 
looked round with a brutal gaze and murmured in hopeless de- 
spair: “Silence!” although they too could hear nothing. 

This condition of things did not last long. Silence and the 
impossibility of giving expression to passion soon put an end to 
the collective madness. From the sticky clump of people who 
were massed together near the door a stout man, breathing heav- 
ily, went away shyly and on tiptoe, and, as though in his own 
justification, wearily shaking his head, he unbuttoned his coat and 
shirt collar. He was followed at once by others. Soon the 
whole crowd had broken up into small groups. People no 
longer went on tiptoe; they began to converse, at first in whispers 
but soon louder. From time to time a burst of applause in the 
hall was heard in the yard; then the crowd again rushed to the 
doors, again vainly tried to hear and again broke up into groups. 
Among the people in the yard there were some who had been in 
the morning to the meeting of the Convention and had heard 
Robespierre’s speech. ‘These happy individuals gave the groups 
short accounts of the contents of this historical speech. But 
Staal noticed that they reported it in various ways, and very 
confusedly; it was even difficult to understand—and the nar- 
rators themselves probably did not clearly understand—what its 
fundamental political meaning really was. Nevertheless the 
good judges explained (although this in no way resulted from the 
reports of the eye-witnesses) that after this speech the heads of 
Fouché, Collot d’Herbois and Barras would certainly not remain 
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on their shoulders. Those same good judges also said that the 
chief battle would be given by Robespierre on the following day 
in the Convention, and there could be not the slightest doubt that 
the “incorruptible” would remain the victor. Citizen Ducros 
quite agreed with this opinion. Staal saw that his preceptor, 
who had promised to obtain for him the best place in the Club, 
had himself not been able to get into the hall. Ducros was some- 
what confused in consequence, and in his justification he ex- 
plained that such a crush as on this day had never been known 
before. However, in order to indemnify Staal, he promised 
faithfully to take him the next day to the Convention; and he 
at once got into touch with one of his friends, a member of 
the Convention, a very good-natured and jolly little man who 
forthwith agreed to help them—but he advised them to come 
very early on the following morning. Ducros spoke about poli- 
tics with the member of the Convention somewhat more simply 
than with Staal, probably because it was difficult to astonish the 
member of the Convention with the Republican style. ‘Their 
conversation was put a stop to by a fresh burst of applause that 
came from the church. ‘This time the clapping of hands lasted 
for several minutes; by this sign it might be concluded that 
Robespierre had finished the speech which had lasted more than 
an hour. Everybody rushed again to the doors. Over the shoul- 
ders of those who filled the passages the news was brought that 
the artist David, who was also Grosse joue and Broyeur du rouge, 
had expressed the wish to drink hemlock with Robespierre. Not 
all in the crowd knew what hemlock was; nevertheless David’s 
declaration produced a great sensation in the Club. Then the 
noise in the hall became quite frenzied. Other reports coming 
from the church announced with indignation that Collot 
d’Herbois was trying to confute Robespierre. Indeed, the power- 
ful voice of the former actor was heard for a moment above the 
demoniacal uproar. Very soon, however, the crowd that was 
wedged in the doorway was forced outwards into the yard, and 
through the passage that was thus formed there issued forth, or 
rather flew out, Collot d’Herbois with dishevelled hair and dis- 
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torted features, accompanied by the small party of Robespierre’s 
opponents. They were closely pursued by a number of people 
with the giant shopkeeper, Mucius Scavola, at their head. 
Fanatical cries were heard on all sides. 

“Traitor! To the tribunal! To the scaffold!” 

The brutalized shopman—who was struggling towards the 
passage wishing to casser la figure a Collot—was being pacified 
by more restrained people. 

“Sois tranquille, citoyen Mucius,” they said to him. “Dans 
deux jours il ne parlera pas si haut. . . .” 

“T) ne parlera méme plus du tout!” 

“T1 ne nous enfoncera pas le poignard dans le dos... 

“On lui coupera le caquet!” an ugly, middle-aged woman 
cried out hysterically. 

The lamps were lighted in the hall. The meeting continued. 
Certain groups of members came together for mysterious con- 
sultations. Couriers were sent somewhere with instructions. 
The suffocating heat increased, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour. The night did not promise to be cooler. Ducros, 
Staal and the tiny member of the Convention decided to go and 
have some refreshments on the terrace of the neighbouring café. 
They quietly went toward the exit. From the gate Staal looked 
back for the last time at the monastery. ‘The building was en- 
tirely enveloped by the shades of night. Only the windows of 
the meeting-hall glowed with a bright ominous light, that re- 
minded him of the flames of a conflagration. Staal shuddered. 

“How sultry! There’ll be a storm!” he said, and wiped his 
brow with his handkerchief. 

“Yes, and not only in the sky, with the Supreme Being,” 
Ducros answered, very pleased with himself for the joke. 

“To-morrow will be a great day in the history of the Revolu- 
tion,” the tiny member of the Convention added. 

“What date is it to-morrow?” Staal asked, as they went into 
the stone passage in the wall that was dimly lighted by a lantern. 

“Nonidi. The ninth Thermidor,” Ducros answered. “His- 


tory will note this great day.” 


dd 
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“The light of the Revolution will put an end to the long night 
of despotism,” the member of the Convention chimed in lazily, 
and from an innate love of order, he arranged with his walking- 
stick the red cap of liberty that was all awry on the head of 
Saint Catherine of Siena. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


vention, it was necessary to be there by six o’clock in the 

morning. It was therefore not worth while to go to bed 
after midnight: Staal and Ducros decided not to go home, but 
to wander about the streets. “They would enter a café and drink 
a cup of coffee at the bar, accompanying it with a glass of cognac, 
armagnac or calvados, Monsieur Ducros maintaining it was 
easier to shorten a sleepless night in that way. It certainly was 
easier. After a few cups of strong coffee, Staal felt better and 
more animated than he had been during the day. Only his feet 
were heavy, and he thought that if he were to sit down com- 
fortably in an arm-chair, he would find it hard to rise again 
Besides, notwithstanding the pleasant animation, there was <2 
certain heaviness in his head from the abundance of the impres- 
sions he had received that evening; Staal did not want to analyse 
them; that too might have been hard. It was only unpleasant 
to remember the enthusiasm he had felt at the sight of 
Robespierre. 

In a small cosy café they tried to sit down. But upon thei 
appearance the other customers, who all seemed to be habitués 
ceased their conversations at once, and the new arrivals felt awk 
ward and out of place. Ducros remarked to Staal, in a dissatis 
fied undertone, that it was evidently a counter-revolutionary caf 
like the Café de Foy and La Grotte flamande, and they wen 
away leaving a tip for the waiter (each paid for himself) onl: 
half as large as was customary. As their next halting-place h 
conducted Staal to the famous revolutionary Café Brutus whicl 
had formerly been called Café de la Régence. ‘There were bu 


few people in the café, which was already being closed, and th 
210 


N order to obtain admittance to the meeting of the Con- 
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two belated guests again found themselves in the street. Two 
women who were going along the Rue Honoré, with the quick, 
business-like and swinging gait which is peculiar to prostitutes, 
accosted them. Staal looked round irresolutely at Monsieur 
Ducros and remarked, in the form of a hypothesis, that it might 
be simplest to pass the night with these ladies in the Hotel du 
Cercle or the Hotel de la Liberté (he also wanted to display his 
knowledge of Parisian life). 

“Take care, they are all ill now,” Ducros answered quickly, 
and in a dignified tone he asked the citoyennes to leave them in 
peace. When they heard the word citoyennes, the women cov- 
ered Ducros with a shower of coarse abuse: the prostitutes of 
Paris were all in an extremely counter-revolutionary mood. 

It was now about two o’clock in the morning. Queues of 
poor people were beginning to form in front of provision shops. 
There the talk was of the nearness of the end of the world, and 
the government was abused partly on account of the Terror, but 
chiefly because of the cost of living. Staal began to feel hun- 
gry. Monsieur Ducros thought a little, and said that though all 
the restaurants were closed, a person could get a splendid supper 
if he did not mind spending one or two hundred livres. Staal 
agreed at once. “They went to the Rue de la Loi, then they 
turned into a crooked lane, and passing through an unlocked door 
and a narrow passage, they found themselves in a garden, much 
to Staal’s surprise. The hot air smelt fresher here. Staal 
looked round. From all sides he could see stately buildings 
mournfully and mysteriously illuminated by the moon, small 
balconies with vases on their balustrades, columns broad in front 
but narrow at the sides, charming retreating mansards, and be- 
tween the buildings the measured lines of luxurious trees, from 
which the shadows stretched under the columns of the empty 
galleries. It was not difficult to recognize this place, unique in 
the world for its peculiar charm. ‘They were in the Palais- 
Egalité. 

From the windows, in places through the jalousies and closely 
drawn curtains, and from the sides, the light shone out in 
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squares. The moon, shining into the galleries between the col- 
umns, divided the stone floor evenly into light and dark spots. 
Monsieur Ducros knocked at one of the doors, first lightly and 
then louder. Above them somebody put his head out of an 
unlighted window. A minute later the door was opened. A 
man in a red woollen cap and torn carmagnole yawned as he 
opened the door for them; such a typical sansculotte costume was 
seldom worn by real sansculottes. Ducros whispered something 
to him, then he took out his pocket-book and put several assignats 
on the table. 

“To the left, up two flights of stairs, the first door,” the 
sansculotte said curtly, and sat down on a stool, yawning, after 
which he apparently went to sleep again. 

In the room which Staal and Ducros entered, a number of 
persons were gathered about a long gaming-table. The gam-. 
blers looked at the new-comers with dissatisfaction, though with- 
out any apparent anxiety, but they covered with their hands the 
heaps of gold that were lying before them, and then continued 
the game. The room was enormous, lofty, and it looked un- 
inhabited, reminding one of the halls in palaces: the ceilings were 
painted with pictures of incomprehensible subjects, and the walls 
and uncomfortable chairs were covered with rich silk. Every- 
thing was neglected, torn and dirty. On one of the walls, 
hanging from a rusty hook on a silk cord, was a large pasteboard 
placard with the “Rights of Man and the Citizen.” In the next 
room somebody was calling out numbers in a loud monotonous 
voice at regular intervals: it was lotto that was being played 
there. 

Monsieur Ducros approached the table smiling, as if he 
wanted to make a joke, and cast some gold coins on the cloth. 
Nobody paid any attention to him with the exception of his im- 
mediate neighbour, who looked dissatisfied and drew his money 
nearer to himself; and perhaps also the quite bald-headed banker, 
who sat in the middle of the table with a long rake in his hana, 
and who looked attentively at the new guests; but, seeing the 
small heap of gold that Ducros had flung down, he turned from 
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him with indifference. In front of the banker, besides the rake 
and a bag there was a small metal instrument like a gimlet, with 
which he adroitly tested the gold coins of some of the guests from 
time to time. ‘To Staal’s surprise, however, the guests were not 
offended at this. Assignats were not to be seen anywhere. ‘The 
table was divided into numerous squares with numbers on them. 
The players put their stakes on these numbers. ‘The banker 
shook out of the bag a tiny round box; he adroitly opened it in the 
middle, took out a number, and handed the money they had won 
to the winners on a spade. Staal wanted very much to play, but 
he did not know this game—biribi—and he was afraid that he 
had not taken enough money with him and might suddenly find 
himself several thousands to the bad. 

Out of about a dozen stakes, one only was successful and 
brought Ducros a considerable heap of gold. For the sake of 
propriety, and in order not to leave the table immediately after 
winning, Ducros staked again on two numbers; then, pocketing 
his winnings, he turned to Staal, with the same joking manner, 
and said gaily: 

“Well, now let’s go and have supper.” 

Passing through the room in which lotto was being played, and 
where the public was evidently poorer, they went into the dining- 
room of the gaming-house. An old waiter who bore a strong 
resemblance to Louis XIV, of the time of Madame de 
Maintenon, showed them to a table in the corner of the room. 
Ducros asked for the bill of fare. ‘There was no bill of fare. 

“What have you, then?” the former schoolmaster asked in a 
dissatisfied tone. 

“Whatever you like,” the old waiter answered with dignity. 
And, really, no matter what the guests demanded, he nodded 
with morose politenéss, and said: “Trés bien,’ which words 
were followed by certain inarticulate sounds that might have 
stood for Monsieur or citoyen or something else. 

Very soon the table was covered with hors d’ceuvres; the gar- 
gon pushed towards them a high round stool on which was erected 
a complicated metal structure that reminded one of an inquisito- 
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rial chamber with pincers, cauldrons and furnaces; this was all in 
preparation for the caneton rouennais that Ducros in his prodigal 
mood had ordered. Ducros winked at Staal as if inviting him 
to imagine what such a dish would cost them. 

“Who would say that there is famine in Paris?” Staal re- 
marked as he set to work at the hors d’ceuvres. 

Ducros sighed and shrugged his shoulders, denoting by this 
movement that he would be glad to relieve the people’s poverty 
but was unable to do so. 

“The émigrés want to destroy us,” he said malignantly. 
“They only dream of coming home and taking back their es- 
tates. . . . That is why they are organizing famine here, while 
they are enjoying life in London and Petersburg. . . . Scoun- 
drels!” 

From sincere abhorrence of such actions Monsieur Ducros’s 
neck and bald head became purple. 

“Tt’s quite true, one did not eat badly with you, in Russia,” he 
added, becoming calm again. “Do you remember the fare at 
that queer old Zorich’s table? . . . Les sterlets. . . . Le poros- 
senok. ... It was good. ... Heavy cookery, though, fare 
for lazy people and rascals, but it was good all the same. And 
the vodka. ... To drink spirits before dinner! C’est une 
idée bien russe! However, much can be said in favour of this 
habit,” he added to please Staal. “It’s a pity one can’t get or- 
dinary Russian vodka. . . . Here, by the by, they have every- 
thing. Do you know the Club bought all the wine there was 
in the cellars of that executed Capet? We shall presently drink 
the French Kings’ wine.” 

This produced an impression on Staal. However, he required 
the assertion to be confirmed by the gargon, who at that moment 
was very carefully placing on the table a basket containing a 
bottle in a recumbent position. “The garcon confirmed the fact 
that all their grands crus came from the Versailles cellars, and 
he added that he himself had served for twenty-seven years in 
the Palace, first as a pousse-fauteuil de sa Majesté, and after- 
wards in the department of the gobelet du Roi, and that after 
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three years he ought to have been raised to the calling of officier 
de bouche. But... but .. .” the garcon sighed. 

Ducros laughed, and raised the bottle out of the basket. 

“Chambertin, 1789,” he read the label on the bottle with 
satisfaction. “Tiens! 1789! Une grande année!” 

“Une grande année,” the old man repeated with conviction. 
“Les bourgognes surtout ont été magnifiques.” 

Staal also laughed, but it was evident that the garcon did not 
understand what was the cause of their laughter. 

The wine proved to be excellent, and a second bottle followed 
the first one. ‘The luxury of their order made no impression in 
the Club. The large round table near them at which the party 
of gamblers had taken their places, was thickly studded with 
bottles in wine-coolers with ice, and huge vases of fruit, but 
only such fruit as it was difficult to obtain in July. Staal looked 
with curiosity at their neighbours. Ducros exchanged bows with 
one of them. 

“A banker,” he explained to Staal, with a tone of respect in 
his voice. “He has become fabulously rich. . . . And he’s an 
honest man too; a good republican. But that man who is sitting 
next to him is a rank counter-revolutionary. I can’t under- 
stand why he has been entrusted with the supplies for the north- 
eriealmiyo ste. 

‘The people seated at the round table did not seem, however, 
to be very much occupied with politics. One of them began to 
talk about the feeling of alarm in the town, and that there seemed 
to have been an important sitting of the Convention. But he 
related this, and the others listened to his information, as if it 
concerned events that had happened in South America. The 
conversation, which was fairly loud when compared with the 
usual tone customary in the Paris of those days, soon reverted to 
the bourse and various transactions there. All instantly pricked 
up their ears. Staal noticed that Ducros pricked up his too. For 
some reason the prices on ?Change were rising. 

“How is it these gentlemen are not afraid?” Staal said with 
astonishment. “A gaming-house, champagne—in starving Paris 
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and only two steps from the Jacobins and from the Convention 
too!” 

“Alas! We have inherited from the old régime a heavy 
heritage of sins,” Ducros replied with a sigh. “The police is in 
all times the same. It is evident the right people have been suf- 
ficiently paid.” 

And certainly in appearance all were quite calm, innocent and 
benign. Looking at them, Staal felt very clearly that however 
the Revolution might turn, however terrible the famine might 
‘be, for these people there would always be ’Change, gaming- 
houses and champagne. 

“Mirabeau often came to this club,”? Ducros said, “and the 
Bishop of Autun, and Philippe Egalité too. I have heard that 
Barére and Collot are also frequently here. It’s strange how we 
are all drawn to this place. . . . The manager is a ci-devant, a 
former count or even perhaps a duke, I don’t remember which,” 
Ducros explained, indicating with his eyes the bald-headed gentle- 
man who at the biribi table had tested the gold coins with a gim- 
let, and was now being treated to supper by the players. The 
manager, who was constantly touching his bald head, as if he 
could not become accustomed to the absence of a wig, was at- 
tentively beating out the gas from his glass of champagne, with 
a small wooden mallet. His neighbours looked at him sideways 
and did the same in an uncertain manner. From time to time 
he tore himself away from his occupation and cast a cold, life- 
less glance at the guests. “The waiter, who resembled Louis 
XIV, went up to the bald gentleman, to receive his orders with 
a gloomy sympathetic air, which seemed to testify his under- 
standing of their respective falls. “The garcon evidently singled 
out the bald gentleman alone from this crowd of people who 
ordered caneton rouennais at four o’clock in the morning. 

“There’s no other wine that reconciles you so well to all the 
troubles of life as Burgundy does,” Monsieur Ducros said, filling 
his own and Staal’s glasses. “They had both become very jolly 
from the wine they had drunk. Ducros suddenly began to re- 
late to Staal his own story. ‘There was nothing interesting in his 
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life; but he told his story with so much sincerity that the young 
man felt quite touched: since he had been in France, Staal had 
had time to understand how very false the widely spread legend 
is that the French nation is giddy and loquacious. It now ap- 
peared to him there was no more serious nation or one more re- 
served on their own affairs than the French. Monsieur Ducros’s 
expansiveness reminded him of Russian people, and he thought 
that his companion’s character had been influenced by his sojourn 
among them. And this was indeed the case. Foreigners who 
have lived a long time in Russia sometimes hate her, but they 
never return from her the same as they were before, and when 
they return to their own country they seldom get used to the life 
at home. Monsieur Ducros informed Staal, in a vague way, 
that he himself would have no objection to return to Russia 
afterwards, though it would be difficult for him to live in an 
enslaved country. Besides, sooner or later, Russia would also 
become free: and the possibilities of trade with her were even 
now enormous. 

Still, Monsieur Ducros’s business in France was not bad, thanks 
to the connexions he had been able to form in the Jacobin Club: 
he supplied copper saucepans to the War Department, and he 
had managed to buy very cheap a small estate in Normandy of 
confiscated Church lands; he reckoned afterwards to be able to 
sel] it at a great profit. 

“Oh, those idle monks! . . . How right Voltaire was!” he 
exclaimed with heat, and then he began to tell Staal of the pre- 
revolutionary abuses, and how the workers were exploited on the 
Church lands. The abuses and the exploitation were indeed 
astonishing. 

“Of course I have changed all that in my place. Well, per- 
haps not all, but very much. And on my estate, as my bailiff 
reports to me, my work-people live very well. Some of them 
are dissatisfied, but there are people who never have enough. . . . 
My work-people live very well.” 

It was evident Ducros could not restrain the satisfaction he 
felt at his new material felicity. He constantly used the word 
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“my,” and with extreme satisfaction. But still oftener, and 
with quite special expressiveness, he prononuced the word “after- 
wards,” plus tard. 

“You are always saying ‘afterwards’? When will that after- 
wards be?” Staal asked, being perplexed to know what he meant. 

His former teacher raised his eyebrows and the forefinger of 
his left hand at the same time. 

“When we have order and a strong government,” he answered 
significantly. “Virtuous Robespierre will give us order and a 
strong government. .. . And if it be not he, it will be an- 
others t47.7 

But at the same moment, as if he were afraid of his own 
words, he filled up Staal’s glass and said hastily: 

“Fst-il bon, ce petit vin! Ils sy connaissaient les ty- 
LAN oe 

Monsieur Ducros, who was a born orator, continued to speak 
for a long time about his affairs and about politics, and it ap- 
peared to Staal he sometimes rather mixed up politics with his 
own affairs, not quite separating the Normandy estate from the 
conquests of the Revolution. He praised the Jacobins very 
much, as their party was the only one during the whole of the 
revolutionary period which had known how to display energy 
and firmness. It is true, there are extremes, you meet with some 
hotheads. . . . “Robespierre himself,” he slightly lowered his 
voice, “goes sometimes a little too far. . . . It is a pity that so 
many defend universal suffrage. The poor people have quite 
enough trouble: how can they occupy themselves with politics? — 
besides they don’t want to. Yes, of course, the Jacobins some- 
times go to the extreme. But on the other hand what strength, 
what an iron hand Robespierre has! Quelle poigne! ‘That’s 
how the people must be governed!” 

Sometimes Monsieur Ducros reverted to general principles, 
and on these questions he spoke with the same sincere enthusiasm. 
His bald head and his eyes shone, and sometimes his voice shook. 
He abused the monks, and cited the Encyclopadists and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau with approval; speaking of both Rousseau and 
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the Encyclopzdists in the same tone of approval that he had em- 
ployed when speaking about his bailiff. Staal felt that Monsieur 
Ducros wanted very much to talk about women, but he could not 
venture to pass straight from the Jacobin policy and the Encyclo- 
peedists to that subject. “The young man tried to facilitate the 
transition for his teacher, and so the night passed in pleasant con- 
versation. ‘The gaming-house only closed late in the morning. 
Staal felt he was drinking too much. He became more and more 
gay, but he also wanted to rest his head on the table and to sit a 
short time in silence with closed eyes—of course not to sleep, 
God forbid! 

“There'll probably be a fight to-morrow, if I judge the po- 
sition rightly,” he said slowly, having to employ a certain effort 
over his tongue to prevent it from carrying the predicate far 
away from the subject. 

“To-morrow? You want to say to-day,” Ducros answered, 
taking out an expensive gold watch, which he wore on a simple 
cord of red silk. “Bréguet’s work,” he explained as he opened 
the lid of the watch and showed Staal the maker’s name. “My 
purveyor is Abraham Bréguet. . . . Hollo! It’s already half 
past six. We must be off at once, or we won’t get into the hall. 
pie we Gare Citoyen, Paddition!” he called out. 

The bill was ready and its amount exceeded all Ducros’s ex- 
pectations. He spread his arms helplessly; however, he paid it 
without making any objections, taking the half from Staal. 

“You say a fight. Well, and what then? If there’s a fight, 
let there be a fight,” he mumbled as he took up the change. “A 
strong power must be created at last, to guarantee property and 
principles... . Va pour la bataille. Il faut en fimir.... 
Stop!” he cried (Staal looked round alarmed), “I have made a 
mistake and have cheated you: you’ve paid five livres too much. 
Here they are, take them.” 

He nodded familiarly to the garcon, said “a bientét” to the 
manager, and bowed respectfully to the banker. “They went 
down the stairs. ‘The gloomy sansculotte, who was asleep on 
his stool, instantly woke up, let them out, and went to sleep 
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again. After the candles of the gaming-house the bright light 
of the morning sun blinded and tried Staal’s eyes. The fresh- 
ness of the garden, the dew, the early morning, that he had not 
seen for so long, produced an unexpected effect on the young 
man. Suddenly his weariness showed itself with great force. 
It was caused by the number of impressions of the past day, the 
sleepless night, and especially by the wine. Staal felt painfully 
sleepy. 

“Shouldn’t we go home?” he asked irresolutely, putting even 
this simple phrase together with difficulty. 

“What do you mean?” Ducros exclaimed with surprise. ‘The 
air had refreshed him. “On such a day too! Never!” 

They left the Palais-Egalité, they went round the Feuillant 
monastery and across the garden of the Hotel Noailles, and came 
out at the National Palace. In the garden of the Tuileries, life 
had begun long since. ‘The tribunes of the Convention became 
filled very early, and in the expectation of a large influx of peo- 
ple the numberless booths, which at that time filled the garden, 
had opened almost at sunrise. Obediently following Monsieur 
Ducros, Staal looked earnestly at his preceptor’s legs, and at his 
own too. He suddenly wanted to ask something of great im- 
portance, but it was not quite clear to him what it was, and he 
pronounced a rather long sentence, which, however, somehow 
would not come out properly. Ducros looked at the young man, 
and shook his head reproachfully. Staal was very much aston- 
ished that his very clear question was not understood, and he was 
somewhat offended, too, that Monsieur Ducros looked at him 
with anxiety, and slightly supported him, while they were going 
somewhere that took them a very long time, up endless narrow, 
steep and cunning staircases, which besides did not stand still but 
rocked from side to side. 


CHAPTER XIX 


"T “s places proved to be very good; just in the curved 
corner of the hall, where it was possible to lean both 
head and back against the wall. Monsieur Ducros re- 

marked with satisfaction that they would be able to see all that 

was going on. But Staal really did not wish to see anything; 
the young fellow wanted to sleep and nothing more. Unfor- 
tunately it was not convenient to go to sleep, as some noisy and 
rude people, who emitted the bad odour of the mob, were con- 
stantly passing and repassing in their search for better places 
between the narrow rows of benches that were arranged for the 
public, and they were either treading on Staal’s feet or knocking 
up against his knees. Most of them carried thick sticks, and bags 
of provisions were protruding from the pockets of their blouses. 
After his copious supper the smell of cheese and garlic almost 
made Staal feel sick. Frowning and looking disgusted, he 
leaned against the wall and closed his eyes. Monsieur Ducros 
looked alarmed and poked the young man in the ribs, telling him 
in an undertone that he mustn’t sleep in the Convention; but 
when Ducros looked round he became reassured: on the tribunes, 
where many had been since sunrise, there were numbers of peo- 
ple fast asleep or dozing; before it had become full some were 
even stretched out at full length on the hard uncomfortable 
benches, that were covered with dirty dark blue oilcloth. Never- 
theless Monsieur Ducros tried to prevent Staal from sleeping, 
and persistently kept drawing his attention to the various beauties 
of the hall. Staal looked obediently and lazily where he was 
bidden, but his weary eyes could not pay attention to anything. 

A senselessly long and narrow hall, strange yellowish-green mar- 

ble that looked unreal, rows of common wooden benches, the 

complicated arrangement of the stage, the wreaths and banners 
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that were on it, something green with red, the new, cheap and 
tasteless, on the old, expensive and also tasteless, was the general 
impression that remained of the hall in the former palace of the 
French Kings where the Convention held its sessions. Staal 
closed his eyes again and fell into a semi-dose notwithstanding 
the ever increasing noise. 

However, he did not succeed in going properly to sleep. He 
was aroused by energetic pokes from Monsieur Ducros, and saw 
before him the tiny member of the Convention he had met on the 
previous day, who was standing looking at the young man with a 
smile on his face. He had seen them from below, and had had 
the amiability of coming up to speak to them. Staal, in his con- 
fusion, wanted to excuse himself by referring to a sleepless night; 
but he became silent when he noticed Monsieur Ducros’s stern 
glance. 

“Never mind, never mind, young man, to sleep is not pro- 
hibited,” the member of the Convention said, smiling and raising 
his voice so as to be heard above the general din. “I am very 
pleased that you have chanced on such an important historical 
meeting. Of course they let you in at once when they saw my 
note? ‘There is no occasion for thanks, it’s the duty of every 
influential citizen to assist his compatriots.” 

He leaned over the parapet of the gallery and looked down 
into the hall. Staal did so too, though it was not without dif- 
ficulty that he tore his back away from the curve of the wall. 
There were considerable numbers of people down below, but the 
enormous hall still seemed half empty. Only the middle benches 
were occupied by people, who behaved very discreetly and quietly. 
Most of the members of the Convention were walking about in 
the side gangways. Here and there they were collected in groups 
and were conversing with animation, looking round at the same 
time. There were also people in strange costumes with maces 
ornamented with ivory knobs in their hands, who walked slowly 
about the hall: these were the ushers. 

With the pride of a master, the member of the Convention 
gave explanations to Ducros and Staal. 
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“This hall was formerly the tyrant’s private theatre. They 
lived in comfort. Of course our architect Gisors has made many 
changes. The hall is decorated very elegantly and simply—in 
the ancient style. Do you see those pictures on the wall? That 
one is Brutus, and those are Plutarch, Plato, Cincinnatus and 
Solon. . . . And that one, you will recognize him” (the mem- 
ber of the Convention sighed), “‘is the late friend of the people, 
dear, unforgettable Marat. . . . Our places are rather uncom- 
fortable, but it’s the duty of a patriot to bear discomfort and 
suffering for his country. In the middle of the Marsh—the 
speechless people—they are always afraid and we pay no atten- 
tion to them. I occupy a place—there in the second row,—two 
steps from Robespierre. In the riding-school hard by, the Ty- 
rant Louis the Last sat when we tried him. I saw him—as 
closely as I see you now. . . . That, of course, is the president’s 
seat. “Take notice of the president’s arm-chair, it was designed 
by David. ‘The portiére behind the arm-chair leads to our small 
drawing-room, where only the influential members of the Con- 
vention have admittance. I will not hide from you that it is 
there we decide everything; yes, behind that curtain the revolu- 
tionary hammer forges the destinies of the universe. . . . What? 
Who will preside? Unfortunately Collot d’Herbois. There 
he is, standing at the wall. Do you recognize him? Do you 
see how pale he is? . . . Last night he probably slept no more 
than you did. . . . The man who is talking to him is Barras, 
also one of Robespierre’s chief opponents. Yes, yes, the tall 
man in the white waistcoat with blue stripes. . . . They all 
belong to one gang, and to-day their road will lead straight from 
here to the scaffold.” 

“Ts it possible, to the scaffold?” Staal queried, involuntarily 
becoming pale at the sight of these condemned men. 

“TInfallibly,” the member of the Convention reaffirmed. 
*“They’re not the first. ‘The Republic must be cleansed. Ah, 
there comes Maximilian!” he cried joyfully as he looked towards 
the entrance door. 

Staal turned his head and saw Robespierre. He was dressed 
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even more elegantly than on the previous day. His hair was 
curled and powdered with such care that it seemed as if he had 
passed the whole night in arranging it. He was not received 
at all in the same way as the night before in the Jacobin Club. 
There was some slight clapping of hands, which ceased at once 
in the general silence. Most of the members of the Convention 
seemed not to have noticed the entrance of the Dictator. A few, 
on the contrary, appeared specially anxious to catch his eye, and 
bowed to him with an expression of respectful rapture. Many 
hastily buried themselves in their newspapers. Robespierre 
frowned (so it appeared to Staal), glanced round the hall—the 
groups in various parts of it instantly melted away, beneath his 
glassy gaze—and then he looked upwards. In the galleries the 
arrival of the “incorruptible” was not noticed at once. A min- 
ute later, however, clapping of hands was heard and the knocking 
of thick sticks on the floor at a signal given by a brisk young man, 
seated not far from Staal, who remembered having seen this 
youth the night before in the Jacobin Club. But other mem- 
bers of the Convention entered the hall and looked perplexed at 
the applause of the gallery at their appearance. “The manifesta- 
tion had not succeeded. Robespierre, frowning, went towards 
the presidential platform, stopped near it, and stood there im- 
movable with his arms crossed and his face turned towards the 
hall. 

“Well, it’s time for me to go down; the meeting will soon 
begin,” the tiny member of the Convention said, somewhat 
agitated, and he took leave of Ducros and Staal. Ducros ap- 
peared also to be agitated. 

“Strange,” he muttered, “strange. ... He is usually re- 
ceived differently.” 

A bell was heard, the ushers shouted something in a stentorian 
voice and struck their maces on the floor. From all sides people 
streamed into the hall and the conversations gradually subsided. 
The little member of the Convention, who had now come down 
from the gallery, bravely passed into the second row, supporting 
himself in a friendly manner on the shoulders of his neighbours, 
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and when he reached his place he looked up at Ducros and nodded 
affably to him. From the door Staal followed him with his 
eyes: he could scarcely believe that this was a real member of the 
Convention. 

Collot d’Herbois, looking very pale, took the president’s chair 
with the usual swing of his torso, his head well thrown back and 
the same majestic appearance with which he had formerly rep- 
resented in tragedy virtuous kings. The secretary began to read 
the minutes of the last meeting and certain correspondence. 

The voice of the secretary was monotonous and squeaky, his 
elocution indistinct, and he was reading something very uninter- 
esting. Staal again leaned back against the wall with pleasure, 
listened for a few minutes, and then to his horror he felt that 
he was falling asleep: he was not dozing as before, but he was 
really going to sleep—as he would do in his bed. He made a 
desperate effort, and opened his eyes, but they instantly closed 
again, and the young man felt the utter uselessness of struggling 
against sleep. Extreme fatigue and the wine were stronger than 
his will. 

“T mustn’t sleep. . . . This won’t do . . . this won’t do at 
all . . .” flashed through his mind. “Why did I drink that 
Chambertin? . . . Chambertin, 1789. . . . Une grande année. 
... That waiter was a funny man, that former fousse- 
fauteuil de Sa Majesté. Of course, I ought not to have gone 
to the gaming-house. . . . However, no great harm can come 
of it if I sleep a few minutes. . . . Nobody will notice it... . 
Besides whose business is it? Will it really be an interesting de- 
bate? If it becomes interesting they will wake me. . . . How 
tiresome that man’s reading is. One can’t understand anything. 
. . » Why has he such a bad voice? . . . What an ass... . 
People talk much about the Convention ... and really it’s 
nothing unusual: the people are like other people. And they all 
look rather frightened. Nice sort of giants—especially the little 
chap who came to us. No, still I mustn’t sleep. . . . It won’t 
do at all. It won’t do at... Besides, I mustn’t talk in my 
sleep if I doze. In our school Kolka Petrov always chattered in 
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the night... . Where is Kolka Petrov now? He certainly 
doesn’t think I’m now in... But really where am I? [ve 
forgotten. . . . Yes, in the Tuileries. ... If I talk in my 
sleep, it’s sure to be in Russian. . . . Nobody will understand. 
. . . But is it allowed to talk Russian in the Convention? Why 
not? We talked French in Petersburg. . . . It’s a duty of po- 
liteness on their part. However, Id better ask Ducros. . .. I 
must certainly . . . But what am I to ask? ... Yet, what a 
blockhead Ducros is. . . . No, it won’t do at all to sleep . . .” 

Staal slept like a log. In his sleep he had dim and strange 
visions. He was lying at the brink of a profound precipice with 
his legs hanging over the edge, which was very uncomfortable, 
and his head resting on something hard. Out of the depths of 
the precipice there arose an ever increasing terrible noise. Some- 
one tried to climb out, he scrambled upwards and fell down 
again, causing stormy delight down below. ‘They were quarrel-— 
ling and getting angry there, and the voices of the disputants 
were blended in a prolonged, irregular and piercing roar. At 
the bottom there was a Jewish synagogue. . . . The same one 
that stood at the turning of the road in Count Zorich’s Shklov 
estate. . . . Robespierre and Collot d’Herbois prayed louder than 
all the others, and more shrilly, trying to outshout each other. 
Besides this a troika was driving wildly through the bottom and 
its bells rang desperately. Why are they driving so quickly? 
. . . The troika has knocked Robespierre down and crushed him, 
. . . It’s the stout banker who was playing biribi in the Palais- 
Egalité, who’s hurrying away in it. He’s thrown out of the 
bag a round box with somebody’s number and the troika has 
hurried away with its ringing bells. . . . The sentries are sternly 
demanding the parole. . . . There was no parole. But really 
what was the parole? . . . How can one leave Paris without a 
parole? Parole. . . . Paro—— 

“Ah! What? What’s the matter?” Staal shouted, waking 
up. Monsieur Ducros, who was bending over the parapet, 
squeezed his arm painfully. 

“Tu was pas la parole! Tu mas pas la parole!” thundered 
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below in mad shouts that blended with the desperate ringing of a 
bell. 

“What is the matter?” Staal repeated, breathless with fright. 

“Hold your tongue!” Monsieur Ducros whispered. 

His face was distorted and pale. Instead of an answer, he 
pointed downwards. 


CHAPTER XX 


The most tragic parliamentary meeting in the history of 
the world was drawing to its close. 

Until midday of the Ninth Thermidor both parties were only 
preparing for the battle. Robespierre’s party tried to retain in 
the Committee of Public Safety those members whose presence 
at the meeting of the Convention might be specially dangerous 
for them. In pursuance of this purpose Saint-Just remained in 
the Committee the whole of the night, trying to calm the con- 
spirators and to divert their suspicions. At five o’clock in the 
morning he left, promising to be back by ten, and to give the 
Committee a draft of his speech for them to look through before 
he read it. 

In reality Saint-Just had the speech, which had as its object 
the ruin of the Committee of Public Safety, quite ready at that 
time. When he left the National Palace he mounted his horse 
and rode to the Bois de Boulogne. Rapid riding refreshed him 
after his sleepless night, and prepared his nerves for the decisive 
battle. Saint-Just returned home, re-dressed very carefully, and 
then rehearsed in front of the mirror, for the last time before 
ascending the tribune, his most icy and inexorable pose. He was 
satisfied. His toilet and pose were good, both for a victorious 
solemnity and in the event of defeat and execution. Saint-Just 
admitted both possibilities, and he had scarcely any fear of death: 
in history he was assured of immortality by the side of Plutarch’s 
heroes. From home, without going back to the Committee of 
Public Safety, he went straight to the meeting of the Convention. 
It was supposed that his speech, and a few words from Robes- 
pierre, would settle the business before the members of the 
Committee would have had time to prepare their opposition. 


However, on their side the conspirators had also taken cunning 
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measures. “They remained the whole night in the Committee 
and had summoned Robespierre’s chief agents from the Com- 
mune to come to them there, and had occupied them one after 
the other with futile conversations in order to prevent them from 
collecting armed forces for the triumvirate. 

This was but cheap cunning. However, all these people, who 
had been educated on the history of Rome, who made gross mis- 
takes when they wrote French, but who, on the other hand, spoke 
Latin, could clearly remember that in Tacitus, Sallust and Sue- 
tonius there were accounts of similar cunning manceuvres which 
had produced the most remarkable historical results. Besides, 
the nerves of most of the leaders of the Convention were so 
painfully unstrung by the long incessant expectation of the 
guillotine that they were unable to allow a minute to pass without 
work, without inventing new acts of cunning, cheating and 
means of approaching the enemy for their own salvation and to 
save Robespierre. Both these combinations led to nothing. In- 
stead of those of Robespierre’s agents who were retained in the 
Committee of Public Safety, their assistants worked all night in 
Paris. On the other hand, the meeting of the Convention began 
late, and no sooner had Saint-Just appeared in the tribune, by 
his very first words, by his specially cy pose, and the inexorable 
gesture of his hand, with which he seemed to chop from a great 
height as if with the knife of the guillotine (this gesture was 
very effective and really often produced dread in timid people), 
Robespierre’s opponents understood at once what was up, and 
they sent a message to the Committee of Public Safety. In this 
way Barére, Cambon and Billaud-Varennes, who had waited for 
Saint-Just in the Committee, appeared in the Convention with 
only a very slight delay. 

Barére had come to a definite decision. Notwithstanding all 
his cunning and experience, at midday he still did not know who 
would be the victor on the evening of the Ninth Thermidor. It 
was quite clear to him that that day would end for one party in 
the Capitol, and for the other on the Tarpeian rock (the best 
orators of the Convention spoke and even thought in such im- 
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ages). But who would find himself in the Capitol, and who 
would fall from the Tarpeian rock, Barére did not know. But, 
for all that, he knew the triumph of Robespierre would almost 
certainly mean the Tarpeian rock for him. Barére was no 
coward—there were few cowards in the Convention—but he 
was very loath to die. On the way from the Pavilion of Equal- 
ity in the National Palace, where, in the former apartments of 
Queen Marie Antoinette, the Committee of Public Safety held 
its sittings, to the Hall of the Convention, Barére mentally re- 
viewed all the possibilities of the imminent battle. He knew his 
enormous influence in the Convention, and he understood very 
well that the issue would be considerably influenced by his art, 
invention and self-possession. Cool-headedness was more neces- 
sary now than anything else. Although he was already rather 
late, Barére stopped at the bar of the buffet-keeper Payan, and 
gulped down a bottle of iced Eau de Passy. ‘The water did not 
refresh him. Without hurrying, and trying not to be excited, 
he went on. He had not gone far when he met David, who, 
whistling something merrily in an undertone, was hurrying 
towards the meeting-hall. 

“Why is this fool putting his head into the noose?” Barére 
thought with vexation. 

In the Convention David was not looked upon seriously, but 
he had many friends and admirers of his talent, and not every- 
one would have decided to send such a man to the scaffold. 
Barére himself was a lover of art, he understood it and prized 
David’s capacities very highly, though in the depths of his soul 
he preferred Fragonard and Greuze. He thought rapidly and 
stopped the artist. 

“Listen to me,” he said in a low significant voice. “Don’t go 
to the meeting to-day. . . . You’re not a politician.” 

David looked at Barére with surprise—and he suddenly grew 
pale. Like all the members of the Convention, he had an enor- 
mous trust in the skill and the political experience of this man, 
who was able at any given time and on any given theme to make 
a smooth speech of three hours, with stings, hints, quotations 
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from classical authors, and references to precedents in the Roman 
Senate. Barére, the possessor of all these qualities, inspired 
David, who understood nothing of politics, with superstitious 
dread. But even more than with the meaning or the tone of 
the words he had spoken, the painter was struck by Barére’s care- 
worn face, and the new vertical line of suffering that could be 
seen on his forehead, nearer to the left eyebrow than to the 
right, and which David could distinctly remember was not there 
the last time they had met. 

A minute before, as David was walking to the Convention, 
his heart melting with joy and agitation, he was thinking over a 
picture the subject of which had occurred to him, and in which a 
capsized goblet of hemlock played a considerable part. The ar- 
tist had not, as yet, decided who in the picture would have 
drained this cup—was it to be Socrates or another? At the 
moment he met Barére he was thinikng of what the colour of 
hemlock could be when spilt on a marble floor towards the eve- 
ning of a sunny day, with a sidelight on it. The words, the 
tone, the expression of Barére’s face, suddenly transported him 
out of this difficult, exciting but joyful world into quite another 
sphere—into the hard gloomy world of evil and of the scaffold. 
He did not understand, but he felt, that the business was very, 
very serious, and that now the guillotine would have to broyer 
du rouge, but not of the aristocrats nor of Pitt’s agents. 

“David, don’t go to-day to the meeting of the Convention,” 
Barére repeated again slowly and almost in a whisper, stopping 
after every word. 

David looked at him with fixed wide-open eyes. He then 
drew a long breath, and looked aside. ‘The tall poplars of the 
Tuileries garden, whose brightly illuminated branches were in 
some places already burnt up by the sun, threw a golden slightly 
moving spot on the sand. . . . A passionate thirst for life seized 
David. He pressed Barére’s hand impetuously—and retraced 
his steps. 

Barére smiled faintly as he looked after him, remembering 
the artist’s promise to drink hemlock with the Dictator, and he 
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went into the Hall of Liberty, which was next to the meeting- 
hall. He was looking for Tallien, as he wished to arrange with 
him a new plan of battle. In Barére’s opinion they ought to 
try to disunite the Triumvirate. It was evident that to talk to 
Robespierre or Saint-Just would be useless. But perhaps it might 
be possible to detach Couthon from them, or at least conclude an 
agreement of mutual insurance with him. Besides, taking into 
consideration Robespierre’s weak voice, Barére thought it would 
be necessary to prevent him from speaking. 

Tallien was no longer in the Hall of Liberty. This man, 
who played such an enormous part on the day of the Ninth 
Thermidor, was in a state not far removed from insanity. Un- 
like the other conspirators, Tallien thought neither of the plan of 
battle, that had been arranged by Fouché, nor of how it would be 
best to take advantage of the Marsh, nor of how the president of 
the Convention was to conduct the meeting, he did not even 
trouble himself about his own fate. He had forgotten every- 
thing, and could not think connectedly. His inflamed brain 
almost refused to work. Maddened by physical passion, Tallien 
knew and could remember only one thing: either Robespierre 
must perish that day or Thérése Cabarrus would go to the scaffold 
on the next. 

Ever since nine o’clock in the morning he was in the former 
Royal Chapel, which adjoined the Hall of Liberty, pacing about 
with short rapid steps, and yawning nervously. “There were 
fewer people in this Chapel than in the other apartments of the 
National Palace. ‘Tallien avoided people, and people avoided 
him: everybody knew that he was included in the proscription 
list, and he seemed to exhale the odour of a corpse. In the morn- 
ing most of the members of the Convention did not doubt of 
Robespierre’s victory, as he invariably triumphed. If the Dicta- 
tor had succeeded in overthrowing such a giant as Danton, how 
could a small group of people who had neither popularity, nor 
talent, nor armed forces on their side, expect to be successful in 
a contest against him? It was only the very finest connoisseurs, 
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well initiated in all the complicated secrets of the political rela- 
tions that existed between the Convention, the Committee and the 
Commune, who knew that the affair was not so simple, and that 
this time Robespierre’s chances were much less than they had 
ever been before. But these connoisseurs were in no hurry to 
speak out, and kept their opinions to themselves. 

Lambert Tallien was no connoisseur. Raised by chance to 
the heights of politics, he was little able to judge of the chances 
or the possibilities of the combat. But he knew very positively 
that without Thérése he could not live. And that old and hack- 
neyed oratorical phrase, “victory or death,” which, like every- 
body else, he had heard, read or spoken thousands of times, with- 
out for a moment thinking of its real meaning, had suddenly 
appeared to him in its terrible significance, and had invested itself 
with a living countenance: happiness with Thérése or the execu- 
tion of Thérése. ‘Tallien saw the narrow blood-red ring not 
round his own, but round her neck. At this thought he had 
pains in the stomach and in the throat, and yawns stretched his 
mouth painfully. He felt that his nerves would not be able to 
bear this inhuman strain much longer. The meeting had still 
not begun. ‘Tallien paced the Chapel from wall to wall, trying 
to place his feet in the centre of either a white or a black square 
of the marble floor; suddenly he would stop and stare attentively 
at the people who were passing quickly before him, and then 
again he would continue his gloomy walk like a caged beast. 

When he heard the bell, Tallien hastily left the Chapel and, 
passing through the Hall of Liberty, he went into the meeting- 
hall, but seeing that the secretary was unrolling a bundle of 
documents, he paused sadly at the door and went back again. 
In the middle of the hall, where a huge Goddess of Liberty was 
sitting on a pedestal with her hand resting on a terrestrial globe, 
Tallien’s strength suddenly failed him. He felt the despair 
that precedes death. Sitting down on the edge of the pedestal, 
he pressed his hands to his distorted face, opening his mouth and 
squeezing his temples with his fingers. The belated members of 
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the Convention who hurried through the hall, pointed out to 
each other, by a slight movement of the head, this figure of a 
doomed man. 

The voice of the secretary became silent, and through the 
open door could be heard the rustle of movements like the sound 
of an intangible wave. . . . Tallien raised his head, rose and 
took a few steps towards the door. He saw the meeting-hall. 
At that moment elegant Saint-Just in his white costume was 
ascending the tribune of the Convention. Near him, at the foot 
of the tribune, Maximilian Robespierre was standing with arms 
crossed on his breast, and his face turned towards the hall. 

An insupportable hatred suddenly burst into flame in 'Tallien’s 
breast. At the same moment his power of will, of reflection, 
and the thirst for the last battle returned to him. He felt under 
his coat for his dagger and hurried towards the door, increasing 
his pace as he went. In front of him Durand de Maillane, a 
member of the wordless Marsh, was going with hasty steps 
towards the hall. He was one of the quietest members of the 
Convention. 

Tallien without stopping seized him by the arm. 

“Look! Saint-Just is in the tribune!” he shouted in a voice 
unlike his own. “Come! It’s time to finish the game!” 

Quiet Durand de Maillane, whom nobody as yet had ever 
asked to finish anything, shrunk back alarmed. ‘Tallien took no 
further notice of him but rushed forward. In the door of the 
hall he was met by another unimportant member of the Con- 
vention. 

“Don’t leave!” 'Tallien shouted with flashing eyes. ‘Come 
into the hall with me! You will see the triumph of the friends 
of liberty! By this evening Robespierre will be no more!” 

The Member of the Convention grew white and pressed up 
against the door. ‘Tallien rushed into the hall like a madman 
and stopped a few paces from the tribune, pressing the dagger to 
his breast and fixing his flaming eyes on Robespierre and Saint- 
Just. In the dead silence of the Convention a spark seemed to 
have flashed and a suppressed groan quickly passed over the hall. 
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In the strange appearance of this man whom everybody looked 
upon as doomed, in his defiant resolute pose, slightly bent for- 
wards, in his insane, bloodshot eyes, all felt there was something 
terrible; it was as if a bomb of enormous power ready to explode 
had fallen in their midst. 

Saint-Just became slightly paler, but he did not change his 
icy pose and began his speech. At the second phrase he was 
interrupted by a mad hysterical cry from Tallien. And at thar 
very moment not only members of the Convention, but the 
visitors in the galleries, began to rise from their places. 

Barére, who had just come into the hall, listened to Tallien 
with astonishment, and a sinking heart. ‘Tallien was not saying 
what Barére would have said, nor what in normal conditions 
would have been most injurious to the Dictator’s party. Never- 
theless Barére felt with his sixth sense that Tallien was ruining 
Robespierre; he was ruining him not by the meaning of his 
words, but by something else, by that which causes people to start 
up from their places, which makes them clench their fists, which 
makes their faces grow pale and fury rise in their throat. 
Barére’s heart beat quicker. With his connoisseur’s eye he looked 
at the benches of the Convention. ‘That impenetrable shroud 
with which the general and unaccountable fear had till then 
surrounded Maximilian Robespierre, suddenly appeared to be 
melting away. ‘The wordless Marsh, strong in divisions by its 
numbers, whispered, as if it were emerging from its usual torpor. 
Barére felt that the contest had begun well, and that the chances 
were growing and becoming stronger. He worked with the 
whole strength of his mind, searching for the best tactics. And 
it became ever clearer to him that the chief, the most important 
thing in the deadly combat that had just commenced, was to 
prevent Robespierre from speaking. ‘The same thing was felt 
by all the most experienced of the other conspirators. In dif- 
ferent parts of the hall a whispered order was passed to the rank 
and file. 


CHAPTER XXI 


r “HE people in the galleries were all looking over the 
balustrades. Staal, who was not quite wide-awake 
yet, elbowed his way and, possessing himself of a 
portion of the parapet, looked over it too. 

Several men occupied the oratorical tribune of the Convention 
at the same time, and were evidently disputing its possession. At 
one side, nearer to Staal and somewhat lower than the others, a 
very handsome boy was standing (it was Saint-Just) ; he seemed 
to be the only one who had retained his calmness in that demoni- 
acal hall. His face was pale, and his thin lips were drawn awry 
by a faint smile; the roll of paper in his right hand shook slightly. 
With his back towards Staal, and his fists stretched out towards 
the president, Robespierre was shouting frantically—Staal recog- 
nized him by his powdered head and his violet coat. ‘The pres- 
ident’s chair was occupied no longer by Collot d’Herbois, whose 
nerves had given way, but by another member of the Convention; 
he was ringing his bell, with his arm stretched out demonstra- 
tively towards Robespierre, and the whole time he shook his head 
spitefully in sign of negation. ‘The usual place for the speaker 
was occupied by a man with a contorted face, who was holding 
on to the table with his hands. He was quite unknown to Staal. 
This man’s voice grew louder and louder, until it became an un- 
bearable scream and at last covered the sound of the bell and the 
intoxicated roar of the hall. Only the last words reached Staal’s 
ears. 

“.. . Last night I was in the Jacobin Club. ...Isaw.. 
the army . . . of the new Cromwell. . . .” 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh!” a new wave passed over the Convention. 

“. , . And I armed myself with a dagger, in order to pierce 
the tyrant’s breast! . . .” 

The man who was clinging to the table, suddenly drew out a 
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dagger and took several tottering steps towards Robespierre. 
Staal saw nothing more. A wave of people rushed through the 
narrow galleries where the public sat. The claque which occu- 
pied the upper benches suddenly and impetuously rushed towards 
the exits, forcing its way between the parapet and the benches 
for the public. A terrible crush and desperate storms of abuse 
ensued, one of the benches was overturned and everything got 
intermixed. On the other hand, the people below poured on to 
the tribune from the corridors. ‘The rushing wave tore Staal 
from the parapet, and he was pressed for a long time against the 
wall, from where he could see nothing. Swallowing dust, 
breathless, trying to quell his fear and disgust of the mob, he 
vainly tried to make his way forward. Blending with the noise 
on the tribunes and now drowning everything else, there arose 
from below the former despairing vociferation: “Tu mas pas 
la parole!” which appeared to be addressed to Robespierre. ‘The 
young man was at last driven to frenzy. He rushed forward 
with all his might and succeeded in getting to the balustrade. 

What he saw below remained for ever imprinted in Staal’s 
memory like a vision of the baiting of a wild beast. Robespierre 
shouted despairingly, addressing himself to the right side of the 
hall. His face could not be recognized: it was as if the spring 
had burst which stretched immovably the pieces of cardboard of 
his face over the bony skeleton of his head, and there pieces now 
wrinkled up and moved in all directions. The Dictator was 
crushing a silk hat in his left hand, and in his right hand he 
pressed spasmodically an open penknife. His voice could hardly 
be heard. The president’s bell was ringing the whole time. 
Round Robespierre, but at a very respectful distance, some peo- 
ple, who seemed like huntsmen to Staal, were bawling something 
with faces distorted by fury. Suddenly Robespierre dropped the 
knife, pressed his hand to his breast and began to cough violently. 
For an instant the noise in the hall was silenced and the bell rang 
less loudly. 

“President of assassins!”? Robespierre cried in a suffocated 
voice. “For the last time . . . I demand to be heard. . . .” 
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And he again pressed his hand to his breast. 

An elderly man suddenly rushed forward from one of the 
benches of the Convention and shouted with a terrible voice: 

“Danton’s blood chokes you!” 

The walls of the hall were shaken by another roar, Robes- 
pierre took a few tottering steps and sank upon a bench exhausted. 

“Don’t sit down there! Begone!” someone cried hysterically. 
“That seat’s Vergniaud’s, whose throat you cut!” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” groans rolled from all sides. It sounded to 
Staal like a tally-ho! . . . Suddenly he seemed to see before 
him Vergniaud’s figure on the steps of the guillotine, the thud of 
the knife, the heads falling into the basket, and the wail of the 
Girondists’ Marseillaise: 


“.. « Contre nous de la tyrannie 


Le couteau sanglant est levé. .. 2” 


Robespierre jumped up, took another three steps and fell down 
on another bench. 

“Begone! Begone! Condorcet sat here.” 

“Begone!” (‘Tally-ho! ‘Tally-ho! ) 

Staal felt cold in the stifling hall of the Convention. It ap- 
peared to him as if the graves were opening out and the shades of 
the people who had perished were coming to take their places in 
the hall. A few minutes later the ushers with their maces, 
bending their bodies fearsomely, as if they were approaching a 
wounded wolf, approached Robespierre. (Afterwards Staal 
heard the decree for the Dictator’s arrest had been passed at that 
meeting.) Staal remembered that the»face of the first usher 
wore an expression of undisguised terror. “The usher seemed to 
wish to say that he was a man in subjection and was obliged to 
execute the orders that were given him. For some reason he 
changed the mace into his left hand, he bent down still lower, 
and screwing up his eyes, he suddenly seized Robespierre by the 
shoulder, but quickly drew his hand back and again let it fall. 
For a moment the Convention was benumbed—and then a long 
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sigh as if of relief passed over the hall. It appeared to Staal 
as if the whole of France sighed. 

At that very moment Monsieur Ducros, who was at his side, 
looking quite bewildered, slipped towards the door. The young 
man followed his preceptor mechanically, remembering that he 
had come with him to the meeting. Staal’s head ached badly. 
It was easier to breathe in the National Garden. 


CHAPTER XXII 


66 “HE wise revolutionary government with righteous 
Robespierre at its head, has, as is well known, risen 
above the principle of free speech. But a small 

oasis of liberty in the midst of the desert of enslaved France 

(I speak thus to you, as you, revolutionists, love such images), 

a small oasis of liberty the wise government has still retained; its 

name is—Conciergerie. Here we have the possibility of saying 

whatever we think, as the walls, despite the widely diffused 
opinion, have no ears. Let us rise to the highest point of tolera- 
tion of each other, my dear comrade of the scaffold. . . . Pray 
observe, I only say, of toleration, and not of respect for the ideas 
of another. Respect for another’s idea is incurably preached by 
stupid people, who suffer from old-fashioned love of British 
liberty. For instance, I bear with the philosophy of that half 
crazy Robespierre, and with the eloquence of Barére, the 

Anacreon of the guillotine (it is true, it would be difficult for 

me, personally, to act otherwise, and not bear with them). But 

T in no way consider myself bound to respect those two scoundrels. 

You, on the contrary, my dear colleague, insult the walls of our 

alma mater—our famous academy, the Conciergerie—by your 

intolerance. I can quite admit that I irritate you by my opinions, 
and by a certain loquacity that has developed in me now, in my 
old age. But do you suppose I was not irritated, in my time, by 
those freedom-loving articles which you published in the freedom- 
loving organ of the freedom-loving Marquis de Condorcet? — 
may the Lord forgive him half his sins for his suicide! I do 
not say all his sins, as that would be to demand too much, even 
from the mercy of the Lord.” 

Two men were lying on two settles, side by side, in a small 


prison cell: one was about sixty-five years of age, the other per- 
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haps half as old. ‘The old man, who was lying with half closed 
eyes, spoke more rapidly than most old men do. His lemon- 
coloured face twitched spasmodically from time to time. 

“Monsieur Pierre Lamort,” the other prisoner said irritably, 
“T go even further than you do, and J am not afraid of resem- 
bling the incurably stupid partisans of the principles of British 
liberty: I am ready even now to respect your views. But, un- 
fortunately, you have none. You only put the sign of minus 
before the opinions of other people. And I will not conceal 
from you that sign of minus becomes somewhat tiresome 4 la 
longue. You repeat yourself. . . . There is nothing easier than 
to deny everything. It is flattering to a young man to appear a 
sceptic of a demoniac nature. ‘The unconscious coquetry of youth 
finds in scepticism and pessimism the signs of a refined intellect, 
a certain distinction naturelle. But you are, I think, in your 
seventh decade. For God’s sake, stop trying to astonish me with 
the depths of negation and pessimism. Since the days of 
Montaigne not a single sensible word has been said in that do- 
main; and if there is an author who appears to have outlived 
his day in 1794, I think that author is Montaigne. Mankind 
has risen long since above cheap and fruitless negation.” 

Pierre Lamort laughed, but neither loudly nor gaily; he 
opened his eyes, looked at his watch and sat up with difficulty on 
his bed. 

“Dear Monsieur Beauregard,” he said, “our conversation is 
naturally quite fruitless. I have only tried upon you and myself 
a small psychological experiment. One course of science, which 
is called philosophy, affirms that the opinions of people depend 
on the social and physiological conditions of their life. Here in 
the Conciergerie the social conditions of our life have reached a 
state of equality such as was never dreamed of by either Thomas 
More, Campaneila or any other foreseer of the future and bene- 
factor of humanity. One-half of this cell, in the Conciergerie, 
belongs to you, the other is mine, and neither you nor I have 
anything more. ‘The physiological conditions of life are also 
much the same with us—Robespierre has taken good care of that. 
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It is true, I am twice as old as you are, but we are both to be 
executed, in the best of circumstances to-day, the Ninth Thermi- 
dor—in the worst, the day after to-morrow (as to-morrow be~ 
ing the holiday of the decade, Monsieur Sanson rests). And as 
the age of a man who knows exactly when he is to die is much 
more correctly calculated from the day of his death than from 
the day of his birth, we are really twins. Consequently if it is 
possible to believe the philosophers, of the tendency I have indi- 
cated, at all, I think we ought to agree on every point. In 
reality we scarcely agree on anything. I, as you have not quite 
correctly remarked, obstinately place the sign of minus every 
where, while you, to the very scaffold, continue to have a touching 
attachment for the ideas of the Great French Revolution, which 
by a vexatious misunderstanding is sending you to that very 
scaffold: because, as the president of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
said very subtly this morning, you are suspected of being a sus- 
pect. Vous étes soupgonné a@étre suspect. By the way, you 
will agree that the jurists of the old régime, who sent Calas to 
the scaffold, and about whom the enlightener Voltaire wrote so 
many flagellatory articles, were considerably better educated than 
the revolutionary judges. With regret I have to assert that your 
endeavours to introduce into France the guarantees of British 
liberty have not been entirely crowned with success: instead of 
the Habeas Corpus Act we have the law of the twenty-second 
Prairial.” 

“We have fallen under the wheel of history; so much the 
worse for us,” Beauregard said. “What follows? Columbus 
died forgotten, in poverty, but America had been discovered. It 
is unworthy of a man to renounce all that had been his ideals dur- 
ing his whole life, because of his own misfortunes. You have a 
strange way of looking at the Revolution. In consequence of 
personal injustice, in consequence of individual crimes, you have 
failed to see the greatest event in the world’s history.” 

“Yes, I confess—I confess it is difficult for me to raise my 
eyes so high. ‘The beauty of the ideal in whose name my head 
will casually be chopped off, obstinately escapes me. For you it 
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is a different matter—you’re a Roman. . . . I have long thought 
that we have been ruined by the Romans. . . . You have all been 
brought up on the ideals of antiquity. That shameless liar 
Plutarch, without even knowing the Latin language, has taught 
you Roman history; that arrant scoundrel Sallust has given you 
lessons in Roman morals; and the pornographer Suetonius, who 
in many ways has nothing to concede to the citizen de Sade, has 
inspired your souls with enthusiasm for the simplicity of Roman 
manners. . . . God knows we ourselves are a sufficiently bad 
people, but, on my conscience, the Romans were worse than we 
are. I will not give the grounds for my assertion, but I will 
only quote one example: Sanson will cut off our heads to-day 
in two seconds and quite painlessly. In the middle ages we should 
probably have been burnt at the stake for two hours. And with 
the Romans we should have hung alive on crosses for not less 
than two days.” 

“Well, you see, so even you are convinced of progress. I am 
glad for your sake.” 

“Indeed I believe in progress not less touchingly and firmly 
than you do, or than /é regretté Condorcet did. Humanity is 
improving and is progressing, but without any haste. By my 
calculations (of course very approximate ones), in one hundred 
and seventy thousand years such villains as Robespierre, or Sallust, 
will cease to enjoy the general opinion of being righteous teach- 
ers. And the law of the twenty-second Prairial will probably 
be revoked even sooner.” 

“You are right in the perspective of one day; I am right in 
the perspective of centuries. In the nineteenth century France 
will be as free as England, and that will be thanks to the Revo- 
lution. The path of good goes over evil. Yes, the Revolution 
sends me to the scaffold, and on the scaffold I will shout: ‘Vive 
la Révolution!?” 

“Shout! Here your Roman ideals begin to get mixed with 
Jewish ones. Oh, those two ominous nations! You are right in 
your perspective of a century! But in the perspective of eternity 
the Revolution is worth less than a farthing. ‘Therefore, sub 
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specie e@terni, I am right again. What have I to do with the 
political freedom of the Parisian shopkeepers of the nineteenth 
century?” 

Pierre Lamort bent down with difficulty and lifted on to his 
bed a small basket. 

“Dear friend,” he said, in a changed voice, “not less than 
two hours are still left before the arrival of the executioner. 
I will not hide from you the stock of my nervous strength is 
greatly weakened. I do not want to go into the public hall. . . . 
The sight of the women who are to be executed with us, agitates 
me too much. We all behave with dignity in this prison. We 
joke, we talk about politics, we play at the guillotine. But you 
know as well as I do, what this intrepidity costs us. If only one 
of the women were to utter a hysterical cry, the prison would be 
turned into a lunatic asylum. . . . Let us remain in this cell 
together till the executioner comes; I feel I have not the strength 
to remain alone. Sooner let us continue our useless conversation. 
The tonality of my irony is as unnatural as the tonality of your 
faith. Let us mentally picture an imaginary scaffold, and not 
be disconcerted by the insincerity of our words. Besides let us 
eat and drink. I haven’t the slightest appetite; but that does not 
matter. Wine and food—man’s greatest pleasures after love 
and sleep—we have in our power. In my basket there is a 
capon, bread, fruit and a few bottles. I have spent my last 
money on them, and the kind concierge has procured them all of 
the very best quality. Some drops were also prepared for me, 
for I value my health, and I am fond of doctoring myself. If 
you also have provisions, won’t you join them with mine? 
Edamus et bibamus, cras enim moriemur. . . . My dear friend, 
let us arrange something similar to the last meal of the Girondists. 
But with this difference: let us not sing the Marseillaise, as those 
bad verses tell on my nerves.” 

The other prisoner smiled faintly and also sat up on his bed. 
The old man poured the wine into two earthenware mugs, and 
carved the capon on the board of the basket with a blunt knife. 
His hands shook. 
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“Talking of verses,” he said slowly, “did you notice the young 
man who was brought here on the same day that we were, and 
who was executed the day before yesterday? He was called 
André de Chénier. He was the brother of the well-known poet 
and he also wrote verses. Some of them he read aloud in my 
presence. I do not consider myself a judge, but I think that 
this young man is the greatest poet of France since the days of 
Corneille and Racine. JI must confess in spite of my age a 
frosty feeling ran down my back when I heard on the lips of the 
doomed poet the verses of revenge: 


‘, . . Le poignard seul espoir de la terre, 


Est ton arme sacrée... 2 


It appeared to me suddenly as if on Robespierre’s breast Charlotte 
Corday’s dagger glittered. It is, of course, a shame at the age 
of sixty-six to give way in this manner to esthetic impres- 
sions. «= +.” 

The old man looked at his watch and continued: 

“Perhaps the whole of your revolution is not worth the few 
pages that were read to me by the young man, who was sent to 
the scaffold for no cause whatever. On this subject I will say 
again: what cruel tyrants the old fools were, those Kings of 
beautiful France! Just think, the writer Voltaire was im- 
prisoned in the Bastille for nearly a year for the preparation of 
the present felicity. And this aroused the indignation of two 
generations of men! ... Oh, Robespierre, great teacher of 
righteousness, will you be able to decrease in stupid mankind the 
capacity for revolt and enthusiasm?” 

The old man laughed long and unnaturally, coughing and 
wiping his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“Still, the poets have no right to complain of Revolution,” 
he continued. “How many poets would have died of starvation 
if Brutus in his day had not murdered Julius Casar! Who in- 
vented the legend of revolution? The poets. And when the 
head of one of them falls under the hatchet of the revolutionary 
executioner, I regard this event as I do the death of Turenne 
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on the field of battle. Therefore he is a Turenne. Besides 
what a rich theme André de Chénier’s execution will provide for 
other poets, if fortune smiles on them in the lottery of literary 
celebrity.” 

For a few minutes the two prisoners ate in silence. Suddenly 
Beauregard put his mug of wine on the floor, his teeth began 
to chatter, and covering his face with his hands, he buried it in 
the pillow. The old man looked at him, he wanted to say some- 
thing, but remained silent. The silence lasted a considerable 
time. 

“Won't you have some more wine?” Pierre Lamort said at 
last in a sympathetic voice. “Or perhaps you’ll have a drink of 
water? It’s stuffy here.” 

“T leave my wife and child without any means,” the other 
prisoner answered hoarsely, without raising his head from the 
pillow. 

The old man ceased eating, he poured a little water into the 
mug and began carefully to drop some sort of liquid from a 
medicine bottle into it. Having counted twenty drops, he mixed 
it and drank it off. 

There was a painful silence in the cell, the silence that only 
exists in prisons. 

‘The younger prisoner sat up on his bed again. 

“Of course, you do not believe in the life beyond the grave?” 
he asked without looking at the old man. 

“Why not? On the contrary,” Pierre Lamort said hastily, 
“There is nothing impossible in the immortality of the soul. I 
remain at the peut-étre of wise old Rabelais. ‘The Christian 
idea of the life beyond the grave is, of course, rather dull; I 
would prefer the Mohammedan paradise with the tree Tuba. 
But—for want of a better . . . Besides, I am little versed in 
this question, and I wanted, if the occasion offered itself, to ask 
you if God really exists. In the first period of the Revolution 
God was considered as existent, and He was looked upon as a 
moderate constitutionalist. Then, as you know, the religion of 
Reason was introduced, and the half-naked dancer Maillard sat 
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on the altar of Notre Dame de Paris—she was even carried to 
the Convention and the president embraced Reason in her person. 
I greeted the new religion with pleasure, as Mademoiselle Mail- 
lard was very well made, and formerly one could only see her in 
a state of nature, at a very high price. Why, I had the honour 
of knowing the goddess of Reason even before the Revolution: 
she was then the mistress of my good friend the Duc de Soubise. 
. . - Later I think you proposed to replace the cult of reason by 
the cult of Virtue? In any case, the Marquis de Sade, whom 
I have just mentioned, presented a petition to the Convention on 
that subject. But, if I am not mistaken,,quite recently Robes- 
pierre declared himself to be a deist. "This, doubtless, quite re- 
habilitates God in the revolutionary sympathies.” 

“Tf there is a life beyond the grave we shall have the pleas- 
ure of seeing, from afar, the deist Robespierre burning in hell,” 
the younger prisoner said, smiling gloomily. 

“Unfortunately, we are not quite sure of that pleasure either. 
Origen Adamantius declared that the whole of mankind would 
certainly be saved, and that the fires of hell would be extinguished 
sooner or later. That good old soul Origen wrote no less than 
six thousand volumes in defence of his valuable idea. ‘The 
Council of Constantinople anathematized him—and it was a 
very good thing they did.” 

“However, many men of genius have believed in the immortal- 
Myof the soul... .” 

“They have believed. Leibnitz thought that the soul of man 
remained in this world after death, but that it rested from 
its earthly life in a condition of sleep, waiting for the moment 
of awakening; by the by, it had to wait for it a considerable 
time: a million centuries. It’s a round figure, and more than 
my hundred and seventy thousand years. . . . But just think,” 
Pierre Lamort said suddenly, laughing, “just think how life must 
have disgusted Leibnitz for him to fix on @ million centuries of 
rest! Still it was terrible for the old man to say: Never. Oh, 
that’s a bad, a very bad word! . . . There is nothing more ter- 
rible than it in the world. . . .” 
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Pierre Lamort again took out his watch, but instantly put it 
back into his pocket without looking at the hands. 

“So, according to you it is—never?”’ Beauregard asked slowly. 

“Most probably.” 

“Where shall we be to-night?” 

“There, where we shall be no worse off than here.” 

“What awaits us?” 

“We lose little.” 

“Yes, you are right, life is terrible. . . . Death is a deliver- 
ance.” 

“At last you have arrived at that sane conclusion.” 

The heavy, dull, brazen sound of a bell resounded in the 
prison cell at that moment. Pierre Lamort shivered, and he 
placed himself open-mouthed under the small window that was 
cut in the wall just under the ceiling. A moment after the first 
stroke of the bell another succeeded it. Beauregard stood up on 
his bed and seized the old man’s hand. For a minute they both 
held their breath and looked towards the window. Both faces 
instantly became whiter than the bed linen. ‘The brazen strokes 
were repeated oftener and more alarmingly. The younger 
prisoner wanted to say something but was unable to speak. His 
lips moved inarticulately. The old man did not hear the ques- 
tion but he understood it. 

“What is it?” Beauregard asked with a soundless movement of 
his lips. 

“The tocsin!”” Pierre Lamort whispered. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


the condemned was being finished to the sound of the bells 
tolling the tocsin. 

They were many: among them were old men of seventy, and 
twenty-year-old students; there were nobles and clowns. 

The prison had gone mad on that terrible day. The Con- 
ciergerie was accustomed to executions; large parties of people 
were dispatched to the scaffold every day. All the prisoners 
knew that inevitable death awaited them; those who were taken 
away were told quite quietly: “Your turn has come to-day, to- 
morrow we too shall die.” 

And those who were taken away stifled their envy, their 
poignant envy of those to whom fortune gave a few more days 
to await execution. 

But on that day, with the first strokes of the bells the news 
spread in the prison: “Revolt! ... A revolt has begun in 
Paris.2 

Who had revolted, nobody knew. Some mysterious, unseen 
friends outside: were fighting for their lives. The bells tolling 
the tocsin sounded terrible. To them the distant rattle of drums 
was added from time to time. Some of the prisoners thought 
they heard the sound of musket fire. 

The guards were silent, but had a troubled look. The officials 
went constantly backward and forward from the revolutionary 
tribunal to the prison: their faces were alarmed and harassed. 
They spoke to the prisoners kindly and politely. Somebody saw 
Fouquier-Tinville going up the stairs quickly and looking as white 
asa ghost. ‘There could be no further doubts. ‘The revolt was 
progressing, progressing successfully. Its brazen voice was be- 
coming stronger. 


: the gallery of the Conciergerie prison the last toilet of 
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With each of its strokes the hopes of the prisoners rose. 
Among them was an aged priest, who could distinguish each 
church in Paris by the sound of its bell. From his words Count 
d’Arquien, a former musketeer of the King’s Regiment, explained 
the progress of the insurrection according to the sound of the 
church bells. 

A group of the condemned surrounded the musketeer. Every- 
body knew the flimsiness of his explanations. But they all held 
their breath, as they listened to each of his words. “Be not silent, 
bells, toll, toll!” . . . The ardent prayers of the doomed were 
borne outwards to the insurrectionists. ‘‘Bells, toll on, thun- 
der on!” 

The oppressive game between life and death continued. It 
was a race. Would the executioner appear first to fetch the 
victims whose turn had come? Or would they—those friends, 
those deliverers, first annihilate the power of the tyrants? 

People lost their self-command. An inveterate atheist, a pro- 
fessor of astronomy, fell on his knees and prayed to God. A 
feeble prelate proposed that they should oppose the executioner 
with their united force, in order to gain if only an hour. Royal- 
ists and Republicans consulted together in broken whispers on 
the feasibility of this proposal. “The former musketeer shrugged 
his shoulders, and bit his lower lip: he would have given the 
whole world for a sword and pistols. 

“We are several hundred men in this prison,” one of the 
doomed whispered breathlessly. “It is true, we are unarmed, 
but remember there are several hundred of us!” . 

“You are mistaken, we are only about fifty in to-day’s batch,” 
Pierre Lamort, who had just appeared in the gallery, said aloud 
with a smile. “For the others your proposal is not ad- 
vantageous. . . .” 

There was silence. 

One of those who had not been condemned as yet remarked 
that there could not be an execution that day. . . . Who would 
venture to drive the tumbrels through the streets of the revolted 
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city? Would the Parisian mob not rise for the protection of the 
last victims of tyranny? ... 

Everybody knew that the executioner could take the tumbrels 
by streets where all was quiet. Everybody knew that the mob 
never defended the condemned. But they all repeated with 
ardour: “Yes, that’s true—of course there can be no execution 
to-day.” 

In the gallery it became dark very early. The light of the 
July sun could scarcely penetrate through the tiny windows which 
opened into the women’s yard. ‘The guards came in, and lit the 
smoky lanterns without paying any attention to the prisoners. 
The faces became blue. Black shadows began to flit along the 
walls. Somebody came in after the guards. He had a basket 
and scissors in his hands. At the sight of the scissors one of the 
women had an attack of hysterics. 


In the little side room the barber cut the hair of the con- 
demned. As it was cut his assistant sorted the hair on the floor; 
he blew the dust and powder from it, and arranged the different 
shades in parcels: he traded in the hair of those who were exe- 
cuted. Pierre Lamort looked at him affably, and laughing un- 
naturally, he said to him in a quicker, louder and more abrupt 
voice than usual—like the voice of one who is half drunk: 

“Citizen barber, you are probably doing a very good business. 
Like the fowls of the air, you neither sow, nor do you reap, but 
the Great Revolution feeds you. With my whole soul I rejoice 
for you. I would not advise you to hasten with the sale of these 
goods. Of course you can sell my locks at once to a furniture- 
maker, time will scarcely make them rise in price. But I hope, 
citizen barber, that you have had sufficient sagacity to put away 
the late Queen’s plait, and Danton lion’s mane. Who knows 
what a price these relics will fetch to-morrow? ... Do you 
hear?—the bells are tolling . . . they are tolling... .” 

The old man burst out laughing and slapped his knees with his 


hands, 
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“My friends,” he said, rolling about with laughter, “T have 
seen many amusing jokes of fate, and I have never doubted of 
her ingenuity. But this charming joke which cuts short my frail 
existence in this best of all worlds (I can imagine what the 
worst can be! ), this joke, I must confess, surpasses all by expecta- 
tions. My friends, they will convey us to the scaffold, to the 
sound of the tocsin bells: the blood-drinkers will perish—a few 
hours after us! . . . Citizen barber, I do not know to what party 
you belong. Probably you’re a Jacobin? ‘Then you will have 
a difficult soul-harrowing drama to-morrow: to-morrow, citizen 
barber, you will have to crop Robespierre’s hair. . . . Save, save 
for the memory of posterity the red hair of that vermin! his ad- 
mirers will fight over that relic, though perhaps not so 
SST ce cp 

A noise was heard beyond the doors that led into the yard of 
the prison: the noise they had all expected: the scraping of 
wheels and the tramp of heavy feet. A dead silence fell on the 
gallery. People stood benumbed, with eyes fixed on the door. 
From the door that was bound with seven iron bands, death was 
slowly approaching. ‘The key creaked slowly in the four- 
cornered lock. The warder of the prison accompanied by the 
executioner and an enormous dog appeared in the doorway. 

Between the strokes of the bells there was dead silence. 

The warder read out the list of names. Nobody offered any 
resistance. All obediently stepped forward and held out their 
hands in preparation for the cords, 

Pierre Lamort’s name was not in the list. . . . The old man 
stood with his head and his back resting on the wall and his 
hands with palms towards it dropped lifeless at his sides. His 
face with wide opened eyes looked dark blue in the light of the 
pitch torches. 

The hysterical sobbing of the women covered the sound of 
the bells. Leave-takings began. 

Beauregard came up to Pierre Lamort, with his head and 
shoulders bent unnaturally forward. His hands were tied be- 
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hind his back. He tried to smile, but a smile would not come to 
his trembling lips. For a moment the old man seemed unable 
to tear himself from the wall, then sobbing noiselessly, he em- 
braced the doomed man. 

Bowed black shadows flitted along the walls.* 


1 On the Ninth Thermidor, towards evening, already after Robespierre’s 
fall, from sheer inertia forty-five people were executed in Paris—Author. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


T about eleven o’clock in the morning he was brcught to 

A the Conciergerie maimed. He lay immovable on the 

stretcher, swallowing blood from the wound in his 

mouth. The wound caused piercing unbearable pain. But 
Robespierre’s mental sufferings were still more terrible. 

During the whole of the remainder of the night, after the 
fall of the Hétel de Ville, he had been mocked and insulted. 
He was almost indifferent to the derision of his enemies. But he 
saw that he was covered with abuse by the people of the mob, the 
guards, the porters, the attendants of the Convention, those same 
people who but the day before had reverently worshipped him. 

Near the “incorruptible” a boy gendarme was constantly fid- 
geting and he was telling the people with ardour that it was he 
who had killed the Dictator. ‘The boy was congratulated, his 
hand was pressed and his name was asked. He pronounced his 
family name rapidly as Méda; it really was longer by one letter. 
But the youth thought that now it would be easy to solicit the 
curtailment of an ill-sounding name that ever since his childhood 
had poisoned his existence. 

Early in the morning Robespierre’s wound had been dressed. 
Putting his hand into the former Dictator’s mouth, the doctor 
roughly pulled out several teeth and some splinters of bone from 
the jaw, that had been shattered by the shot. “During the whole 
time I was dressing the wound the monster never removed his 
eyes from me, nor did he utter a single word,” the doctor wrote 
in his medical report. ‘Then, guarded by troops, Robespierre was 
conveyed to the Conciergerie. 

In the prison, where nobody had closed an eye since the forty- 
five victims had been taken to the scaffold, all was known. In 
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an irresistible wave all the prisoners poured out to see the new 
captive. ‘The guards surrounded him like a wall while he was 
taken to the cell adjoining the prison of the executed Queen. 
With cries of rage the prisoners pressed round the Dictator. 
The warder tried politely to calm them, comforting them with 
the nearness of liberation. Behind the stretcher, holding his 
head high and not looking to either side, Saint-Just walked, as 
usual, calm, unimpassioned and coldly handsome in his smart 
white costume. 

The stretcher was placed on the floor of the tiny cell. The 
warder’s dog licked the wounded man caressingly. His master 
kicked him aside, calling him an accursed Robespierre. 

Collecting his last strength, the former Dictator sat up on 
the stretcher and asked by signs that he might be given pen and 
paper. ‘The conquerors had foreseen this request, and in antici- 
pation of it, they had given strict orders that it should not be 
complied with: too many secrets about all of them were known 
to the defeated Dictator. 

“Why do you want a pen, incorruptible?” the warder joked. 
“Tt is not worth while to write now to the Supreme Being.” 

From the galleries of the prison, from the yard, from the 
great staircase of the Palais de Justice, on which crowds of peo- 
ple were assembled, the roar of vengeance and hatred was borne 
to the cell. Maximilian Robespierre heard nothing more. His 
thoughts had deserted the earth, and had been transferred to that 
other and better world where in the evening—he was sure of 
it—Jean Jacques Rousseau would meet him with the joyful 
smile of friendship. ‘Through his dying brain fragments of 
verse were passing: 


“Te seul tourment du juste, a son heure derniére, 
Et le seul dont alors je serai déchiré, 
C'est de voir, en mourant, la pale et sombre envie 
Distiller sur mon front Popprobre et Pinfamie, 
De mourir pour le peuple, et den étre abhorré. .. « 


CHAPTER XXV 


66 OW stupid!” Staal thought when he awoke in his 

i own bed after twelve hours of sound sleep. “How 

stupid and what a shame! I was in the Jacobin 

Club and missed Robespierre’s speech. I appeared at the Con- 

vention drunk, and slept through the historical sitting. I saw the 

crush and the maddened people, and that was all. . . . Such 
stupid things can only happen to me. . . .” 

Staal, frowning, and without turning towards the table, groped 
about for his pipe. ‘The table shook on its uneven legs. ‘The 
young man expended the whole of his remaining energy in light- 
ing his pipe. It appeared to him to be too complicated to look 
at his watch, that lay in the drawer of the table under his pocket- 
book, but to judge by the bright sunlight streaming through a 
hole in the drawn curtains, and poured in dusty rays on the 
ragged and dirty chair and the boarded floor of the room, it must 
have been pretty late, and the sounds that rose from the street 
were the sounds of the ninth morning hour. ‘These Staal in- 
stinctively was able to distinguish from the Parisian noises of 
the eighth or seventh hours of the morning. ‘The handbell 
proved to be quite at the edge of the table, and it was compara- 
tively easy to ring for the maid to bring in breakfast. 

The sound of the bell jarred on Staal’s nerves, reminding him 
of something terrible and painful. ‘This feeling was explained 
only after several seconds. He remembered the bell that had 
pealed in the Convention. Staal sat up in bed, he threw off the 
bed-clothes quickly, and drew towards him the chair on which 
his clothes were hanging. But then he thought there really was’ 
no cause to hurry anywhere, and he lay down again on the 
crumpled and hot pillow. 
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“Oh how vilely they baited him yesterday!” Staal thought, 
frowning again. “It’s true, there’s no reason to be sorry for 
him. He was a great homicide. . . . But why do I say ‘was? 
He still exists. . . . Yes, they will probably execute him. They 
will all guillotine each other; the way to the scaffold is easy for 
them all. Is it possible they will have him executed—cut off that 
pasteboard face in spectacles? Oh, how vile!” the young man 
thought, shivering and frowning, and biting his lower lip with 
horror and disgust. “In any case, if he is executed it won’t be 
so soon. »He will certainly have to be tried in their republican 
tribunal. ‘That same Fouquier-Tinville will make a speech. 
. . . What a set of damned tomfools!” (He mentally sent a 
volley of strong cadet invectives to some indefinite address.) “I 
must certainly go to the sitting of the tribunal. . . . Ducros 
must procure me a ticket. But I shall probably also go there 
drunk, or something similar is sure to happen to me. . . . How- 
ever, surely they can’t execute Robespierre: only yesterday the. 
whole of France trembled with rapture before him. I also 
trembled with rapture. . . . Oh, how vile! . . . Damnation! 
. . . What the deuce came over me in the yard of the Jacobin 
CLES Sey 

Staal rang again, and listened till the sound of the bell had 
died away. He had a painful fit of yawning, which brought 
tears to his eyes, and then he covered himself up cosily with the 
bed-clothes, although it was hot in the room. 

“Neither fish nor flesh . . . I must confess it—I’m neither 
fish nor flesh. However painful it may be, I must acknowledge 
I’m a dim sort of person, perhaps even a shady one: Pitt’s agent, 
who sends in no reports. That’s all. Boneless, fleshless, bloodless. 
At school an enthusiast for republican ideas, I cooled down in 
Petersburg, I became a counter-revolutionary in Paris, and when 
I saw Robespierre I fell at his feet. If I had seen Suvorov I 
would have done just the same. . . . It’s a bad business. . . . 
However, I’m still very young. . . . My schoolfellows are 
muffs like me. Is Kolka Petrov a brilliant personage? Or is 
Mishenka Zvenitsky one? It is evident at our age a man can’t 
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as yet be a man. . . . That thought must be expressed in more 
literary language. It would be a good thing, by the way, to 
write down in my diary all those historical events I saw last 
night. . . . Somehow my diary doesn’t seem to get on, it’s lying 
there in the brown portmanteau. I’m losing the habit of think- 
ing in a literary style. ‘True, in my position it’s dangerous to 
keep a diary. . . . Still yesterday’s events must be entered. Of 
course I needn’t mention that I was drunk, it might produce an 
unfavourable impression on the readers. . . . No, I’m not yet a 
man, only a boy. The real Julius Staal is still ahead. I have 
still not found myself. I am looking for myself.” 

This formula somewhat reassured Staal. “The housemaid, an 
talkative elderly woman, having knocked gently at the door, 
entered the room. Looking disapprovingly at the young man 
still lying in bed, she swept into the drawer of the rickety table 
the remains of tobacco and a candle-end and placed the coffee 
pot, the cream jug and the bread and butter on the table. Staal 
diplomatically inquired what news there was in town. 

“People gossip of all sort of things, but nothing much has 
happened,” the loquacious housemaid answered. ‘‘All night long 
the tocsin was ringing—the mistress could not sleep. ‘There 
must have been some sort of disturbances again. You men are 
never tired of playing the fool. ‘To-day T’ve seen next to no- 
body. . . . Our baker says Robespierre will soon get married to 
the daughter of the late King, but perhaps people are telling lies. 
Poor girl, she’s only fifteen—I remember her birth as if it were 

yesterday: the bells were also rung then. I don’t believe she 
will agree to marry Robespierre. He’s no beauty—and no match 
for her. And then on what will they live? Everything’s so 
dear now. Butter is forty sous the pound from to-day, and a 
pint of milk is thirty-five sous; and the mistress says she’ll raise 
the price of the lodger’s breakfasts from next week—phew!— 
from the next decade. . . . It will be impossible to live if it goes 
on like this. And the poor girl couldn’t buy a pound of butter 
with her dowry. . . . It’s true the baker says Robespierre will 
become King. ‘That, of course, would be quite another thing. 
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. . - You'd better get up now. It’s really a shame to lie in 
bed. 

Having heard that nothing in particular had happened in town, 
Staal decided to pass the morning at home and write up his diary. 
He drank his coffee, washed, shaved (his beard, to his great 
vexation, grew very badly—it was sufficient to shave about twice 
a week); then he carefully cleaned his pens and took out of his 
portmanteau his morocco-bound diary. He had written as yet 
only the first seven pages of the diary. With a sigh Staal left 
another thirteen pages blank, in the hopes of being able to fill 
them up with more early impressions, and on the twenty-first 
page he wrote: “Paris, the Ninth Thermidor, Year II.” ‘That 
day was really the Tenth Thermidor, but Staal considered the 
entry would gain in importance, when it appeared in-print, if it 
were under the historical date. Entirely engrossed in his diary, 
he wrote in choice literary style a description of all he had seen 
during the last two days. It is true, there were certain details 
that he found necessary to invent, as without them the narrative 
appeared colourless. Having finished the description of the his- 
torical events, Staal sat for a short time thinking how he was to 
write the concluding sentence, and then he wrote: 

“The sight of the misfortunes of this man who had formerly 
been so exalted by many, aroused in me sorrowful reflections.” 

Deferring the continuation till the next time, he heaved a 
sigh of relief, put on his hat and went down the stairs without 
meeting anybody. He was a little surprised that the house ap- 
peared empty. In the street of the Avenged Lucretia, where he 
lived, there was also nobody to be seen. But just round the 
corner nearer to the Luxembourg Garden, there appeared to be, 
on the contrary, great animation. On the parvis of the former 
Carmelite monastery some man was shouting something in a 
loud voice, and his news evidently excited the crowd very much. 
Before Staal had had time to get there, and listen to what he 
was saying, a group of people had surrounded a newsboy, who 
was running past crying out the name of an evening supplement. 
The group of people, however, soon lost their ardour: the news- 
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paper cost twenty livres, and the newsboy swore that others were 
charging thirty livres. The people went away repeating angrily: 
“Mais cest fou, vingt livres! Cest insensé!” 

“Yesterday’s meeting of the Convention. Robespierre’s great 
treason! Fall of the tyrant!” the newsboy shouted wildly. 

Two or three people could not resist, though they swore as 
they thrust twenty livres into the newsboy’s hand, and snatched 
from him a number of the newspaper, with which they went 
away. Staal also bought a paper and standing in the street, he 
glanced over it. From the short communication it contained he 
learned that Robespierre, who had been arrested in the Con- 
vention, was rescued by force by his partisans, and it was only 
late at night, after a fight, that he had been seized again, severely 
wounded in the Hdtel de Ville. As the Convention had pro- 
claimed him an outlaw, no legal proceedings were necessary, and 
the execution was to take place that same day. Barras had been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the military forces of Paris. 

Though only very few people had bought the paper its con- 
tents were instantly known to the whole crowd and aroused noisy 
delight. Somebody shouted: “Vive la France!” and a few 
began awkwardly to embrace each other, as they knew that on 
the occasion of specially joyful events of a general and national 
character, it was customary for strangers to embrace each other, 
however unnatural such an action might be. Staal looked with 
disgust at these people embracing. “While kissing each other 
they are sure to hold on to their watches and pocket-books,” he 
thought sardonically. 

‘The young man hailed a cab, and drove to the Palais-Egalité, 
There he thought he would hear more particulars of the great 
historical events. It was very noisy in the streets through which 
he drove: crowds of people were hurrying towards the right bank 
of the Seine. ‘The animation increased as he approached the 
centre of the town. 

On the way Staal began to talk to the cab-driver, a very badly 
dressed, gloomy and worn-out looking man, who appeared to 
regard the revolution with comparative indifference—if any- 
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thing, sooner with sympathy. He told his fare that the prices of 
bread and oats were constantly increasing and that it was high 
time to finish the revolution. 

“The revolution is only good for the soldiers and for the 
lawyers,” the cab-driver said angrily. “I have a brother, who 
works in a factory; he says it’s a convict’s life: if you strike 
you’re sent to prison, the pay is beggarly and it’s forbidden to 
ask for an increase. “They were called up in the night to defend 
Robespierre in the Hotel de Ville, but nobody moved a finger. 
They only said: ‘Who’s going out in such raint? They were 
right too. ‘The revolution ought to have been finished long 
ago.” 

“How are you to finish the Revolution? Is it finished now?” 
Staal asked. (“It’s useful to question the common people,” he 
thought. ) 

“How can it be otherwise? Now it’s finished.” 

“Don’t they say Robespierre was a Royalist?” 

“Tve heard that too,” the cab-driver said, perplexed. “It 
appears they found in his pocket a seal with the royal lilies. . . . 
It hardly seems true. However, who can understand them— 
those learned men? Why, they all stand up for each other— 
all cheat the people. What good do they do us? We had bad 
times under the King, bad times under Robespierre, and now it 
will be bad too, but no worse. Nothing can be worse. .. .” 

He flicked his horse with the whip, glomily stopped talking 
and looked askance at his fare. 

The popular enthusiasm bubbled over like a spring in the 
Palais-Egalité. At first many among the populace did not be- 
lieve in Robespierre’s fall, and behaved in a very reserved man- 
ner. But when the newspapers appeared the doubts vanished. 
By midday the galleries, the garden and the cafés were chock-full 
of stormily rejoicing crowds. ‘There were, however, but few 
common people to be seen; all the people seemed very smart. 
Staal hardly met anybody in a carmagnole, on the contrary a 
large number of elegantly dressed young men and women had 
made their appearance. ‘There was a specially large number of 
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women of light conduct, who now paid no attention to the po- 
lice, by whom they had been very much persecuted before; some 
when they met a policeman even showed him their tongue. In 
many parts of the garden discordant singing could be heard; and 
new songs were being sung, songs that were unknown to Staal 
and evidently to the majority of the promenaders too. In the 
show-windows of the booksellers’ shops in the arcades the owners 
were hastily changing the books, putting out small volumes with 
illustrations of a frolicsome nature. 

Staal, mixing with first one, then another and then a third 
group of people, at last was able to learn from the narrations of 
the well-informed the details of what had happened at the sitting 
of the Convention, at which he had been present. He under- 
stood that the youth in a white costume was Saint-Just, and the 
man who had drawn a dagger when on the tribune was Lambert 
Tallien. The accounts of the well-informed, however, differed 
very much, and had very little in common with what Staal 
had written that morning in his diary. “The young man thought 
with vexation that he would have to rewrite his entries com- 
pletely, or perhaps to cut them out entirely from his morocco- 
bound diary. Besides, by the evening, he was sincerely convinced 
for the rest of his life that he had seen with his own eyes all that 
well-informed people described with such a wealth of dramatic 
detail. Staal was very vexed that he had slept so peacefully 
in his bed all the night, while the chief historical events were 
taking place. He regretted quite especially that he had not taken 
part in the storming of the Hotel de Ville and the arrest of 
Robespierre. Positively all the narrators had taken part in the 
capture of the Hotel de Ville, and from the very first day they 
had all evidently carried on a desperate and heroic struggle 
against the terrorists. In almost every group there was a man 
who had been the first to seize Robespierre, and to give in- 
structions for the capture of the other terrorists. 

There, too, Staal learnt that the execution of the Dictator was 
to take place that day at five o’clock, and the Convention had 
arranged that it should take place, not at the Barritre du Troéne- 
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Renversé, where the guillotine had worked during the last days 
of the Terror, but in the centre of Paris, on that same Place 
da la Révolution on which the King and the Girondists had been 
executed. Many of the frequenters of the Palais-Royal (a few 
men, by a slip of the tongue, called the Palais-Egalité by its 
former name) had secured places at the windows of houses on 
the road the executioner’s tumbrels were sure to pass. Others 
had been able to arrange to be on the roof of the Gardemeuble 
on the Place de la Révolution. ‘These people were very much 
envied. Somebody displayed a telescope he had with him. 

After hesitating for a short time, Staal decided he would not 
go to the execution of Robespierre, although that sight would 
certainly be most historical, indeed, much more historical than 
anything that Nicholas Karamzin had described in his “Letters 
of a Russian Traveller.” Staal himself did not know exactly 
what held him back; the chief obstacle was the unaccountable 
enthusiasm he had felt two days before at the sight of Robes- 
pierre, and which was so painful to him now. A feeling of 
anger and of causeless aversion for people increased in Staal with 
every moment. 

“But yesterday they all idolized him,” he thought, though he 
had really no cause to suppose that it was just these same people 
who had idolized Robespierre. 

With difficulty Staal was able to find a place in an enormous 
restaurant, and ordered a very modest lunch consisting of two 
courses, without wine: he was punishing himself for something 
by this abstemiousness. ‘Three other people were sitting at his 
table, who conversed gaily together without paying any attention 
to their unknown neighbour (formerly they would have been 
much more prudent). One of them announced that the 
Jacobin Club had already been closed, or was to be closed shortly. 
The others answered instantly and with great animation that 
these rascals “ought to have been kicked out long ago.” ‘They 
also talked about the repeal of many measures that had hampered 
personal liberty, and of the possible closer intercourse with Eu- 
rope. Staal thought that now it would not be difficult to return» 
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to Russia. This thought had not as yet occurred to him, and it 
filled his soul with joy for a moment. But then again he re- 
verted to his former gloomy and angry frame of mind. Now he 
wanted to be in a mood that was just the contrary of the general 
mood of the crowd. 

One of his neighbours remarked, almost in an interrogative 
tone, that now perhaps the émigrés would begin to return to 
France, as really all Frenchmen were brothers, of course with the 
exception of the Jacobins. But this remark met with no approval 
from the others: evidently the return of the émigrés did not 
please them. 

Quite unexpectedly Staal heard a familiar voice a few paces 
from him. ‘The next table had become free, and two men were 
now taking their places at it. One of them was Monsieur 
Ducros; the other Staal recognized as the banker he had seen in 
the gaming-house. Ducros sat down with his back towards 
Staal, who was very pleased that he did so: he did not wish to 
meet his companion of the previous night. Nevertheless he lis- 
tened to the conversation that was going on at the other table. 
Of course they were also talking about the historical events of the 
Ninth Thermidor. Ducros praised Barras very much. 

“The tyrant Robespierre,” he said aloud, “‘has paid the penalty 
for his crimes. But what a strong man Barras is! What a 
valuable man! Quelle poigne! Quelle poigne!” he repeated 
several times. “At last we have men of business in power, and 
not visionaries. . . . I have heard, Monsieur, that you are on 
very good terms with Barras?” he asked the banker. 

The banker nodded unconcernedly and pressed his lips together 
as if he would denote that Barras was neither better nor worse 
than any other. 

Staal called the waiter in an undertone, settled his bill and 
went out, avoiding to pass near Monsieur Ducros’s table. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


of the Ninth Thermidor, and which really had settled 

the fight in favour of Robespierre’s opponents, the air 
had become fresher. When he quitted*the Palais-Egalité, Staal 
decided to leave the town that had become obnoxious to him, and 
he went to wander about the boulevards in the less frequented 
quarters surrounding the Madeleine Church which had been com- 
menced before the Revolution, and was now abandoned. ‘That 
quarter was quite in the outskirts of the town and looked like 
a rural district. Staal walked about there for a very long time. 
He went round the deserted temple, examined its facade with its 
twelve columns and the two side walls without arches or roof. 
The church did not please him; nothing pleased him that day. 
“What an idea to build a Catholic cathedral in ancient Greek 
Style!” he thought. “Besides, it is absurd in general to build 
new churches in the age of Voltaire and Holbach: a church is 
fine when it is five hundred years old.” The name of the 
temple also displeased him and he remembered the page devoted 
to Mary Magdalen in Baron Holbach’s Histoire critique de Jésus 
Christ, which he had read quite recently: such books please at 
twenty. 

From the platform of the deserted church a view of the Place 
de la Révolution could be obtained through the Rue Nationale. 
Staal involuntarily looked in that direction, and although it was 
past five o’clock, he could see nothing but a black spot formed by 
the crowd. He was drawn to the place of execution. However, 
the young man resisted this desire and continued his wanderings. 
Although he tried to think of other things his thoughts always 
returned to Robespierre. 


. FTER the torrents of rain that had fallen in the night 
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“Where can he be at this minute?” Staal thought, constantly 
pulling his watch out of his pocket. “Still in the Conciergerie, 
or already on the tumbrel? By what route will the tumbrels go? 
Probably by the Quai de la Mégisserie and the Rue Honoré. 
. .. Past his house!” suddenly Staal almost screamed, he 
dropped his eyelids and the lower part of his face was drawn as 
if he had swallowed something nasty. “He lives (that is, lived) 
in the Rue Honoré. . . . He will see his home. . . . And the 
sun, as if to spite him, is shining brightly. It’s fresh, quite cold. 
. . . But will he be conscious now?—they say he is badly 
wounded. ‘The doctors dressed his wound in the morning. . . . 
In the morning they bound up his wounds to execute him in the 
evening!” 

Staal’s face was again drawn and he cried out, so that a 
passer-by who was hurrying somewhere looked round. ‘The 
young man covered his throat with his hand and pretended to have 
a fit of coughing. 

“Yes, he is wounded in the lower jaw; the pain must be un- 
bearable. .. . And the knife will probably fall just on the 
wound. ... Ah! They say he shot himself. However, it is 
in their interest to say so. . . . Has he really repented of his 
crimes? No, that’s impossible. Such men never repent. He 
knew the risks: ‘Ceci est mon testament de mort, he said the 
day before yesterday. And how he said it! . . . No, there was 
something unusual in this man, something magnetic. . . . What 
o’clock is it?” 

He looked at his watch quickly, and listened, turning his ear 
in the direction of the Place de la Révolution. It seemed to 
him that he could hear a roar and the beating of drums. He re- 
mained standing for a minute. Unexpectedly it began to driz- 
zle. “Will he still see this last rain, and this grey sky and the 
fast scudding clouds?” Staal thought, as he stopped under a 
shed. With a vexed motion of his hand the young man seemed 
to drive away the thoughts of the execution: “It’s enough to 
make one dotty.” 

Staal began to think about his own affairs. At first he forced 
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himself to do so, but after a time he became interested in the 
subject. His affairs were evidently taking a good turn, it was 
quite clear that now there would be all sorts of facilities, legal 
and illegal, of getting away; there would be no difficulty in 
leaving France now, and with ordinary good luck he might be in 
Petersburg in a month’s time. Most probably, his stay in Paris, 
if it were shown in the right light, would be of great service 
to him, “What kind of a reward can I receive?” Staal thought. 
“An order? ‘They will probably give me the Holstein order of 
St. Anne, or perhaps that new one—Vladimir—for rewards in 
the civil services. . . . No, they won’t give me a Vladimir. . 

Or perhaps an estate? It wouldn’t be bad if they gave me five 
hundred acres and a thousand five hundred souls. . . .” 

He felt ashamed that he had turned so quickly and so imper- 
ceptibly from those thoughts to these. “Oh, yes, an empty- 
headed youngster—not fish nor flesh,” he thought with vexation, 
and he decided to go home in order to work again at his diary, 
and at last to develop his own views of the world. 

Staal looked around. ‘The sun was now quite hidden by 
clouds and the rain was increasing. "The young man found 
himself in the somewhat waste part of the town that was situated 
between the Madeleine Church and the Parc Monceau. Not 
knowing the shortest road to the left bank of the Seine, he turned 
into a small and miserable-looking café with a terrace that was 
close by, in order to inquire the way. On the terrace four work- 
men in blue blouses were standing round a wooden table from 
which the straw-bottomed chairs had been pushed back. At the 
moment Staal came up to them, one of the workmen was relating 
something in an excited and breathless manner. 

“Haven’t I told you he’s been executed? I saw it with my 
own eyes, I’m just running from there. They’ve all been exe- 
cuted, twenty-two of them. . . . How the mob roared, just like 
wild beasts! In the Rue Honoré the people danced for joy 
round the tumbrels. And the house where he lived was smeared 
with bullocks’ blood! It was like a ball on the place.... 
Now, they say, everything will be different. . . .” 
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“But was it Robespierre, was it Robespierre they executed?” 
an old workman, who had been listening open-mouthed, asked 
incredulously. ‘‘AIl sorts of people are executed nowadays.” 

“Haven’t I told you I myself saw it? I stood quite close. 
Who doesn’t know Robespierre? He was brought up on a 
stretcher. There he lay, sure enough. . . . His head was bound 
up, but it was he, sure enough. Well, only when Sanson tore 
off the bandage he shrieked with pain. But otherwise he was 
quite calm, just as if nothing would happen,” the eye-witness 
continued hastily to relate, breathing heavily. 

“Ts it not possible it was not Robespierre, but somebody else?” 

The breathless workman laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Queer old boy!” 

“Robespierre executed! Then he really was guilty,” the old 
man muttered reflectively. 

“That’s what it means. If you don’t believe, go to the com- 
mon grave. It’s only two steps from here, you’ll be in time for 
the funeral,” the narrator said jocosely, and turning to the others, 
he continued: 

“There was one cripple among them. Sanson couldn’t get 
him right for a long time, he couldn’t lay him down comfortably. 
. . . [said to my Julie: ‘Do you know, Julie, I would...” 

The old workman did not wait for the end, he put on his cap, 
laid some sous on the table, took the felt ring from under his 
glass, and hurried away down the street accompanied by the 
laughter of his companions. Staal followed him without know- 
ing why. 

In about ten minutes, after having taken several turns, they 
found themselves in an entirely unpopulated district thickly over- 
grown with grass. The workman, guessing the young man’s 
wishes, invited him, with a slight nod of the head, to follow him. 
They crossed some waste land, jumping over holes, and stepped 
across a sort of low enclosure. Suddenly Staal noticed a strong 
stench of carrion, which became stronger as they advanced. 
Somewhere in the distance a dog howled. They did not meet a 
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single human being. ‘The place was ill-omened. Staal’s heart 
beat more rapidly. 

The workman evidently knew the place. He turned boldly to 
one side (the smell of carrion became still stronger), and advanc- 
ing another hundred paces, they came to a watchman’s lodge, the 
door of which stood wide open. <A wet black dog, chained up 
near the lodge, began to bark and throw itself at the new-comers. 
Past the watchman’s house there was a track of deep ruts that had 
been cut in the wet grass by wheels, which led somewhere round 
a heap of earth and rubbish of about the height of a man. The 
workman with a pale and frowning face looked back at Staal 
and then advanced irresolutely towards the turning, where, hold- 
ing his nose, he looked forward and then hurried back. 

“La fosse commune,’* he said in a whisper, with horror in 
his tone, and he pointed with his hand towards the turning. 
“‘Nobody’s there, the watchman has evidently gone to meet them.” 
With trembling steps Staal went into the watchman’s house, and 
sank down ona chair. Only now he understood what the smell 
of carrion meant. ‘The dog howled louder, and then gradually 
became quiet. There was nobody in the wretched dwelling. 
A table stood near the window, and there were also two chairs 
and a bed. Staal listened to the decreasing barking of the dog 
and he felt slightly relieved. He rose and began walking about 
the room. A document in a black frame under a fly-blown 
glass stood out from the unpainted wall. On the glass a strange- 
looking fly was leisurely moving about without buzzing; it was 
large, shiny like metal, dark blue with a reddish yellow head. 
Staal began mechanically to read the document. It was the 
protocol of the death of Louis XVI—evidently only a copy of 
it, which the watchman had procured, and showed as a curiosity 
to the few visitors to this cemetery of the executed. The pro- 
tocol was made out according to the legal form—the Revolu- 
tion had not changed the legal forms. Staal read: 


“Acte de décés de 
Louis Capet, du wvingt-un janvier dernier, dix heures vingt deux 


1 The common grave. 
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minutes du matin, profession, dernier roi des Francais, agé de trente 
neuf ans, natif de Versailles, paroisse Notre-Dame, domiciié a Paris, 
Tour du Temple, marié a Marie Antoinette d’Autriche; ledit Louis 
Capet, exécuté sur la Place de la Révolution, en vertu .. .”1+ 


Staal had not time to read further. “The dog again began to 
bark furiously, the old workman looked in at the door and whis- 
pered one word: “Coming.” Staal rushed out of the lodge 
and stopped as if rooted to the ground. 

Three carts were noiselessly approaching along the well- 
trodden road. On the carts there were piles of dirty deal boxes. 
About ten people silently followed the first cart. A pale and 
exhausted woman was holding on to this cart. Her neighbours 
looked strangely at this tottering woman. ‘The carts drove at a 
foot’s pace over the grass past the lodge. Staal continued to 
stand there as if rooted to the ground. ‘The black dog tore at 
his chain and howled. ‘The huge Normandy horse in passing 
looked at it askance. ‘The horse snorted and neighed slightly at 
the turning. The watchman of the cemetery shouted and shook 
his fist at the dog. “The black dog whined and stopped barking 
at once. When the dog ceased barking the silence of the grave 
fell on the place. 

Staal made an effort and got as far as the turning. A breeze 
blew from it; the stench of carrion became unbearable. 

A few paces from the turning at the corner of a dirty stone 
wall a small plot of ground was enclosed with a low barrier 
formed of two black bars supported on posts. 

The first cart drove up to the barrier. ‘The other two re- 
mained near the lodge. The drivers got down and went for- 
ward. ‘The chief grave-digger jumped off the large box that 
was in front and by signs gave orders for it to be taken down. 

For long Staal remembered the light switch of the horse’s 

1 Certificate of death of Louis Capet, of the twenty-first day of last 
January, at ten o’clock twenty-two minutes of the morning; profession: 
last King of the French; age thirty-nine years; born in Versailles in 
the parish of Notre-Dame; domiciled in Paris in the tower of the 


Temple; married to Marie-Antoinette of Austria. The said Louis 
Capet was executed on the Place of the Revolution by virtue of ... 
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tail, to drive away the flies, which alone broke the grave-like 
silence. The small group of people rose on tiptoe behind the 
grave-diggers. The old workman took off his cap. All with 
the exception of the grave-diggers did the same. The grave- 
diggers removed the deal lid. The curious crowd stepped back 
disappointed. ‘The large box contained quicklime. 

The chief grave-digger looked round with dissatisfaction at 
the spectators, and said with a smile: 

“Who do you want? Robespierre? You'll see him directly. 
Hand down Robespierre, here he is!” 

The grave-digger tapped the first and.smallest box with his 
stick. “The spectators felt again oppressed. ‘The slow breath- 
ing of the woman could be heard. ‘The box was a low one; 
made of boards and strangely short. Suddenly the woman sobbed 
and a light barely audible groan passed over the small group 
of people: through the narrow clinks between the lower boards 
of the box thick clotted drops of blood were oozing. 

Staal heard the switching of the horse’s tail, the clatter of the 
raindrops, the beating of his own heart, but the creaking noise 
of the lid being taken off the box he did not hear. 

The old workman, who was standing nearer than the others, 
quickly looked into the open coffin, and instantly staggered back 
with a suppressed cry of horror. Staal, holding his breath, clasp- 
ing his hands behind him and stepping forward with his left leg 
and trembling knees, also bent quickly over the box as if he were 
afraid to fall into it. 

EV hates tf... Who: ds it? ... . Where isghesi.. 
Where is his head?” glided through Staal’s benumbed senses. 

Robespierre was lying in the box. But at the first instant 
Staal did not see him. On the spot (at the end of the box) over 
which he had bent, there lay something without a face: a bloody 
trunk with a protruding bone. At the same moment Staal under- 
stood. 

Robespierre’s head lay between his legs, which were parted 
in a semicircle nearly in the middle of the box. It stood out 
against the violet silk of his coat like a spot thickly spattered 
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with blood. Here and there the white powder was stick- 
ing to the red hair. The coat was torn and the thin, puny body 
could be seen under the shirt. A bit of blue glass was hanging 
sideways from the nose. ‘The other eye which was not covered 
by the broken glass appeared also to be made of glass. But there 
was something in it that seemed alive, and it made him more ter- 
rible than all the rest, more terrible than the legs parted as if for 
a dance. ‘This horror had crept into the set pupils at that last 
second when, already lying under the knife, Robespierre had seen 
beneath him in the executioner’s basket the cut-off heads of his 
friends. 

The grave-digger looked round with a smile at the horror- 
stricken gapers, and stepping over the barrier, he began ener- 
getically to dig up the wet, thick, black earth with its intermixture 
of white lime. Somebody whispered (all heard it) that in this 
pit the King was buried. Again a slight groan passed over the 
small crowd of people. 

“Tmpossible! . . . No, not here,” somebody else whispered. 
One of the grave-diggers said gloomily in an undertone: 

“Numbers of people lie here. . . . Who can remember them 
all?” 

The earth that the grave-digger was shovelling to one side 
emitted a horrible odour, and swarms of flies, the same terrible 
dark blue, metallic, leisurely flies, settled down on it at once. 

“Dig deeper,” the watchman said in an undertone. “It’s not 
much trouble for you, but I have to live with them here. You 
put too little lime.” 

The chief grave-digger looked askance at the watchman. 

“Give us more money, then we’ll put more lime,” he answered 
angrily, stepping back over the black barrier. “We've been paid 
for the whole party a hundred and ninety-three livres, and there 
are two and twenty of them. One can’t be extravagant with 
lime. . . . Well, in with them.” 

He put his hand into the box and pulled the head out of it, 
holding it at arm’s length. A soft thud was heard as it fell. 
The woman uttered an almost soundless shriek 


CHAPTER XXVII 


this pit swarming with corpse flies, this pit which exhales 


an unbearable stench of carrion, is it possible that this is 
> 


at it possible that this is the pit where they lie all together, 


the Great French Revolution? It cannot be! . 

Staal was gloomily returning on foot to his home on the left 
bank of the Seine. He felt tired and morally shattered. He 
thought that the last week had aged him. 

He had positively decided that whatever happened, he would 
leave France as soon as possible. “The most ordinary accessories 
of Russian life, the boiling samovar, the Russian bath, snow and 
sledges, black rye bread, even the windows with double frames. 
had all now, in Staal’s eyes, an inexpressible charm; at the 
thought that he would soon see all this again, and would rest 
his soul in a peaceful land, tears rose to his eyes. 

There was heaviness and muddle in the young man’s thoughts. 

“They revolt me!” Staal thought. “Who are they? The 
Frenchmen? Are the English, the Germans or we ourselves 
any better? Yes, since I have been abroad I have learned to 
love my own country with real love (formerly I only spoke of 
my love for it), I prefer it to all the other countries in the world, 
and J would give all the beauty, all the brilliancy of Europe for 
one corner of the park on the Dnieper. However, the French 
are quite justly considered the first nation of the world. The 
city in whose streets I am walking is the intellectual centre of 
the world, and the little I know, I have learned from French 
books. ‘Then who are they who revolt me? Or was Pierre 
Lamort right, and these people have returned to a state of na- 
ture?” 

Staal stopped and drew in a long breath of fresh air, The 
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rain had long since ceased. The sun shone brilliantly, and it 
had become a bright clear evening. The silver tower of the 
Palais de Justice was reflected in the Seine, and cast its shadow on 
the right bank of the river. Near this tower was the Con- 
ciergerie prison. Crowds of people swarmed in front of it. 
Both the prison and the mob were equally loathsome to Staal. 
He hastened his steps. To the left there suddenly appeared be- 
fore him, illuminated by the last rays of the sun, the grey pile 
of Notre Dame de Paris. 

“Now, that’s a church!” Staal said aloud. It was as if he 
saw the thousand-year-old cathedral for the first time. Viewed 
sideways from the quays of the left bank, that wonder of stone 
astonished his soul. Staal stood long gazing at the dark mass, 
then he turned back and went slowly past the portal without re- 
moving his eyes from it. At the corner of the Rue du cloitre 
ci-devant Notre Dame, at the door leading to the stairs of the 
tower, a decrepit old beggar woman was sitting on a post. Lisp- 
ing with her toothless mouth, she droned in a quavering voice 
a sort of song. The face and dress of the ancient beldame were 
of the same grey colour as the stones of the church. It appeared 
to Staal as if the old woman was a part of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris. “What is the old witch singing?” he 
thought, and stopped to listen. With a quavering voice she was 
mumbling words she had learned long ago: 


“Nous sommes hommes comme ils sont, 
Tels membres avons comme ils ont, 
Et tout aussi grands corps avons, 

Et tout autant souffrir pouvons. 

Ne nous faut que ceur seulement 
Allions-nous par serment, 

Nos biens et nous défendons, 

Et tous ensemble nous tenons... .” 


Staal, though he could not understand the song very well, gave 
the beggar an assignat. The old woman cast her eyes upon him, 
shook her head, stopped singing and hid the money away in her 
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stocking. ‘Then again she glanced hastily at the young man and 
again began to hum. 

“This woman can sing in that way for a hundred years,” 
Staal thought, he gave the beggar another half livre and turned 
away. 

“Thank you, good sir,” the old woman mumbled. “May 
the Holy Virgin send you happiness, good sir. This way, this 
way, the entrance is here, good sir. . . .” 

“Yes, so it is, this is the entrance to the tower. Shouldn’t I 
go to the top?” Staal thought. “It’s a little late, perhaps, but 
its bright and clear. . . . In this transparent air of Paris you 
can see twice as far.” 

Staal looked up, shading his eyes with his hand. He was 
afraid of the height. Mentally imagining himself at the top 
of the tower (“There probably is no railing, or only a very low 
one’’), he shuddered and shook his head. But instantly feeling 
ashamed of his absurd fear, Staal entered the side door. ‘There 
was a smell of damp air. ‘The sun disappeared. Stones sur- 
rounded Staal and hid everything from him. 

The staircase was narrow, winding, with small rough steps 
which were broader at one side. Staal went up several turn- 
ings of the staircase very quickly and stopped at a narrow long 
chink which served as a window. ‘Through this deep chink 
nothing could be seen but the horizon. It was impossible to 
look down. ‘The horizon was suffused with red flames. “To 
fall down from here would be nothing, one could not get 
killed,” Staal thought and he went quickly higher. ‘The rough, 
dark-grey rectangular stones of the walls became brighter as he 
approached a window, and grew almost black when he went away 
from it. By the trembling of his knees Staal felt he had 
mounted very high. He instinctively caught hold of the thin 
iron rod that went along the wall and served as a hand-rail. 
The young man stopped to take breath on the landing, where 
there was also more air. “What people have taken breath here 
in the course of a thousand years!” he thought. Beyond the 
landing the staircase was still narrower. Suddenly it became 
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quite dark. Staal felt there was an abyss beneath him. He felt 
afraid and his hand grasped the iron rod still tighter. He went 
rapidly up two semicircles more, without removing his hand 
from the slippery rod. Suddenly the sun appeared and there 
was a scent of fresh air. The stairs had come to an end. 
Staal was on the gallery at the foot of the right tower. Paris 
lay at his feet. 

The young man cautiously approached the balustrade and 
looked round, then he took a step back and gazed for a long 
time into the abyss, at the eternal city... . 

On the lilac silk canopy of the sky a few stars were burning. 
Shadows moved on the silver tower and on the Palace of the 
Convention. Staal tried to take his bearings in the distance that 
surrounded him and sought with his eyes to find the spot where 
the common grave was situated. He was occupied by his former 
thoughts. 

“Exécuté -sur la Place de la Révolution, en vertu... 
flitted through his brain as a reminiscence. ‘And here is virtue,” 
he thought, smiling at his own play on the words. ‘There it is, 
Robespierre’s righteousness for which floods of blood have flowed. 
These people passionately hated each other. The common grave 
in that cemetery has reconciled them. But who, who was right, 
and what was the sense of this bloody drama? Or does the 
sense lie in this, that it had no sense? 

“No, that cannot be,” Staal said to himself. “It cannot be! 
I am young, I know little! How far have I gone in the path of 
the great Descartes? I have not yet understood either life, or 
history, or the Revolution. “There must be a meaning, a deep 
and eternal meaning. ‘There is the wisdom of centuries. . 

It will be revealed to me too. . . . I will go into the world to 
search for it!” 

He turned round quickly to go into the world at once. 

Two steps from him, seated on the balustrade, there was a 
stone monster. With his head sunk on his lean hands and his 
short bent neck shrouded in the dark shade of his wings, with the 
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nostrils of his hooked nose dilated, his tongue lolling out above 
his square bestial lip, his soulless, deep-set eyes gazing into the 
abyss, where men swarmed beneath him, dark, horned and ter- 
rible sat the THINKER. 


A NOTE ON THE TYPE IN 
WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


The type in which this book has been set (on the Lino- 


type) is Caslon Old Face, a faithful and authentic re- 


production from the original patterns of William 
Caslon 1. Historically considered, Caslon’s old face 
types are the most important contribution the English 
speaking world has ever made to the art of typography. 
No other face has ever attained to so lasting and 
general a popularity. Caslon’s types were made to 
read. Even their apparent imperfections contribute to 
this effect being, in fact, the result of a deliberate 
artistry which sought above all else for legibility in the 
printed page. 
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